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Towns. (2) 
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Cavan Country, (6) 


Charles Stuart, Eſq. 
Francis Saunderfong EIg· 


be MEMBERS OF THE 


Borough of Belturlet. 
John McClintock, Eſq. 
Maurice Copinger, Eſq. 


Borough of Cavan. 
Thomas Neſbitt, of Croſsdo- 
ney-Lodge, Eſq. 
Hon. Charles Fitz-Gerald, 
commonly called Lord 
Charles Fitz-Gerald. 
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Right Hon. Sir Lucius O'Brien, 
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James Bernard, Eſq. 
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Borough of Baltimore. © 
Sir John Freke, Bart. 
Richard Grace, Eſq. | 
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Borough of Caſtlemartyr. 
Sir Jas. Laurence Cotter, Bart. 
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W 2 Hon. Sir John Blaquiere, 


Rogerſon Cotter, Eſq. 
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. Charles O' Neile, Eſq. 
Thomas Adderley, Eſq. 
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Rig ht Hon. Richard Longfield. 
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James Chatterton, Eſq. 
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Hon. Arthur Hill, commonly 
called Earl of Hilſborough. 
Hon. Robert Stewart. 


Borough of Bangor. 
Sir John Blackwood, Bart. 
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Borough of Downpatrick. 
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Jonathan Chetwood, Eſq. 
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John Finlay, Eſq. | 
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Borough of Newcaflle. 


Right Hon. David La Touche. 


David Latouche, Eſq. 


Borough of Swords. 
John Claudius, Beresford, Eſq. 
Lieutenant Gen. Eyre Maſley. 
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Colonel Mervyn Archdall. 
Hon. John Willoughby Cole, 

commonly called Lord Viſ- 
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Hon. Arthur Cole Hamilton. 
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Barough of Tralee. 
Croſbie Mor gell, Eſq. 
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a Walter Butler, Eſq. 
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William Meeke, 
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City of Kilkenny. 
John Butler, Eſq. 
Hon. William Cuffe. 


Baraugh of Knocktopher, 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe, Bart. 


Robert Langriſhe, Eſq. 
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Edward King, Eſq. 
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George Jackſon, Eſq. 
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| City of Londonderry. 
Sir Hugh Hill, Bart. 
William Leckey, Eſq. 
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Eſq. 
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Gervaſe Parker Buſhe, Eſq. 


Stephen Moore, of the Barn; 
Eſq. ; 


Borough of Long ford. 
Hon. Thomas Taylor, com- 
monly called Lord Viſcount 


|  Headfort, 
Henry. Stewart, Eſq. 


Borough of St. 
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aylor, Eſq. 
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Lovrk CounTy. (10) 


Right Hon. John Foſter, 
Speaker. 

Thomas James Forteſcue, Eſq. 

Atherdee. 


William ay, © inſon Ruxton, 
Eſq- 
John | Wolfe, of Newlands, 
Eſq: 
Borough of Carling ford. 
Sir Charles Deſvoeux, Bart. 
James Blaquiere, Eſq. 


Borough of Dundalk. 


Hon. Robert Jocelyn, common- 


ly called Lord Viſcount Jo- 
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Hon. "Davies Jocelyn. 


Borough of Dunleer. 
Nicholas Coddington » Eſq. 
Hon, John Fofter. | 


Mavo County. (4) 


Right Hon. James Cuffe. 
Hon. Denis Browne. 


Borough of Caſtlebar. 
Edward Fitzgerald, Eſq. 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
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Ana County. (14) 
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Gorges Lowther, Eſq. 
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Borough of Navan. 
Joſeph Preſton, Eſq. 
John Preſton, Efq. 


Borough of Ratoath. 
William Irvine, Eſq. 
Gorges Lowther, jun. Eſq, 


Borough of Trim. 


Hon. Arthur Weſley. 
Hon. Clotworthy Taylor. 


Monacnan County. (4) 
John Montgomery, Eſq. 
Chailes Powel Leſlie, Eſq. 


' Borough of Monaghan. 

Right Hon. Lieutenant-Ge- 
wa i Robert Cunninghame. 

Cromwell Price, Eſq. 


Queen's County. (8) 
w «by Hon. Sir John Parnel, 


John Warburton, Efq. 


Borough of |Ballynakill. 
John Tydd, Eſq. | 
Colonel Eyre Coote. 


| Borough of Maryborough. 
Charles Henry Coote, Efq. 


Samuel Hayes, Efq. 


Barough of Portarlington, 
Richard Cavendiſh, Eſq. 
William Browne, Eſq. 


Roscommon Counrr. (8) 


Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. 
RF French, Eſq. 


gh of Boyle 


Right Hon. Henry 2 4 


; Laurence Harman | Harman, 


Eſq. 
Borough of Roſcommon. 


George Sandford, of Caſtlerea, 
8 I | Hon. John Knox. 
Hon. George Knox. 


Borough of Tulſt. 
Right Hon. 3 Fitz-Gerald, 
Henry Cope, Ef q. 


| SLIGH CovunTvy. (4) 


| Jaſhua Edward Cooper, Eſq- 


Charles O' Hara, Eſq 
2 Borough of Sligo. 
Robert Wynne, Eſq. 


| Owen Wynne, Eſq. 
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Daniel Toler, Eſq. 
Hon. Francis Matthew. 


City of Caſhel. 
Richard Pennefather, of New- 
park, Eſq. 
William Pennefather, of Ath- 
lone, Eſq. 


Borough of Clonmell. 
Hon. Stephen Moore, com- 


monly called Lord Kilworth. 
Hon. William Moore. - 


Biroagh of F. ethard. 
Thomas Barton, Eſq. 


Daniel Gahan, Eſq, 


'TyrONE County. (ae) 


— Stewart, of Killymoon, 


Eſq. 
Hon. * Thomas Knox. 


Borough of Augher. 


Thomas Coghlan, Eſq. 
Edmand Stanley, Elq. 


City.of Clogher. 


| Sackville Hamilton, E 


Richard Townſhend Herbert , 
Eſq. : 


Borough of Dungannon. 
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Borough of Strabane. | 


Sir John Stewart Hamilton, 
Bart. Eo 
Hon. Henry Pomeroy. 


WarzzrorD County. (to) 


Right Hon. John Beresford. 
Sir James May, Bart. 


Borough of Dungarvan. | 
Marcus Beresford, Eſq. 


| | 
Chambre Brabazon NI Tankereiſie Chamberlaine, Ex- 


Eſq. 
Borough of Liſmore. 


Sir Richard Muſgrave, Bart. 
Robert Paul, Eſq. 


Borough of Tallagh. 
Colonel Hugh Cane. 
John Egan, Eſq. | 
City of Waterford. | 


Henry Alcock, Eſq. 
Robert Shapland Carew, Eſq. 


WesTMEATH County. (10) 


Hon. Robert Rochfort. : 
William Smyth, Eſq. = 


© Borough of Athlone. 


William Handcock of Will- 


*brook, Eſ. | 


Borough 4 Fore. 
Hon. George Fred. Nugent, 
commonly called Lord Del- 
vin. 
ajor Stephen Freemantle. 
Borough of Kilbeggan. 
Thomas Burgh, Eſq. 
Wm. Sherlock, of Sherlockſ- 
town, Eſq. | 


Manor of Mullingar. 
ncis Hardy, Eſq. 


COMMONS. 

WexForD County. (18) 
Right Hon. George Ogle. 
Hon. John 5 


Borough of Bannow. 


Ponſonby Tottenham, of New 
Roſs, Eſq. 


1% 


| Ephraim Carroll, Eſq. 


Borough of Clonmines. 


Nicholas Loftus Tottenham, 
of Roſs, Eſq. 


Borough of Enniſcorthy. 
Veſey Colclough; Eſq. 
Mountifort Longfield, Eſq. 

Borough of Fethard. 
Charles Tottenham, of New 

Rofs, Efq. | 
Thomas Loftus, of Aſhfield 

Lodge, Eſq. 

Borough of Newborough, alias 
orey. 

Charles Stanley Monck, Eſq. 

John Toler, Eſq. | 

Town of New Roſs. 

Robert Leigh, of Roſe Gar- 

land, Eſq. . 
Charles Tottenham, of Bally- 
curry, Eſq.” 
Borough of Taghmon. 
Right Hoa. John Hely Hutch- 
inſon. 
Warden Flood, Eſq. 
Town of Wexford. 


Richard Neville, Eſq. 
Francis Leigh, Eſq. 


WicxLow County. (10) 


Nicholas Weſtby, Eſq. 
William Hume, Eſq. 
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of Baltinglaſe. | Borough of Coryifort 
Hon. John Stratford. Sir Thomas Oſborne, Bart. 
Hon. Benj. O' Neil Stratford. | Charles Oſborne, Eſq. 


| Borough of Bleſſington. IE = 12008 
Sir Richard Johnſton, Bart. Wm. Tighe, 4 Kaup, Eſq. 
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TaursDay, JANxVARYT 19, 1792. 


Tu E Houſe being met according to the laſt 28 
a meſſage was brought down from the Houſe of Lords by the 
Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod—announcing to the Speaker, 
the preſence of his Excelleney the Lord Lieutenant on the 
throne in the Houſe of Peers —and ſignifying his Excellency's 
pleaſure, that this Houſe do attend him there forthwith. 

The Speaker, attended by the Houſe, went up accordingly, 
and after a ſhort interval returned, and read to the Houſ: a 
copy of his Excellency's ſpeech to both Houſes of Parliament, 
as follows: | | | 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

„] have it in command from his Majeſty to acquaint you, 
that, ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, preliminaries of peace have 
been ſigned between Ruſſia and the Porte, and thoſe powers 
are now engaged in negociation for a definitive treaty, which his 
majeſty truſts will complete the reſtoration of tranquillity amongſt 
the different powers of Europe. 

«© His Majeſty, convinged of the intereſt you take in whatever 
concerns his domeſtic happineſs, commands me to acquaint you of 
the marriage of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York aad the 
Princeſs Royal of Pruſſia. . 2 

Vor. XII. B 


* 


2 PARLIAMENTARY LJav. 19, 


e Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 
“J have ordered the proper officers to lay before you the na- 
tional accounts; and I truſt you will make ſuch proviſions as are 
neceſſary for the exigencies of the ſtate, and the honourable ſup- 
port of his Majelty's government. | 
&« My Lords and Gentlemen, | 


«© The conſtant attention you have ſhewn to the intereſts of 
Ireland, makes it unneceſſary to recommend to you a continu- 
ance of that wiſe ſyſtem of policy, from which your country has 
received ſuch ineſtimable advantages in the increaſe of her trade, 
her credit, and manufactures. It is equally unneceſſary for me 
particularly to point out the encouragement of your agriculture, 
and attention to your linen manufacture. The Proteſtant 
charter - ſchools, and other charitable inſtitutions will receive your 
accuſtomed conſideration. 

C You may be aſſured of my zealous co-operation to forward 
every meaſure that may contribute to the public welfare. I ſhall 
pay unremitting attention to the due execution of the law and 
the maintenance of good order and government, ſo eſſential to the 
continuance of that freedom, proſperity and happineſs which 


Ireland enjoys under his Majeſty's auſpicious reign, and under our 
excellent conſtitution.“ — 


This ſpeech being again read to the Houſe by the clerk at the 
table, Lord TyukLEs rofe, and in his maiden ſpeech moved an 
addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty. His Lordſhip obſerved, that 
from a people who, for their loyalty, ſtood ſo eminently character- 
ized as the Iriſh to a prince, from whoſe favour and benignity 
they had derived ſo many eminent bleſſings, expreſſions of grati- 


- tude were a natural offspring. He truſted therefore, that in 


expreſſing their joy for his * 1 domeſtic felicity, one ſenti- 
ment only ſhould pervade the Houſe; and that no other object 
would enter the minds of gentlemen on this occaſion, that how 
they can molt forcibly expreſs their congratulations on his Majeſ- 
ty's happineſs. 5 | 

His Lordſhip then moved, „That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, requeſting leave to approach his Majeſty 
with the moſt dutiful and loyal profeſſions ef attachment to his 
royal perſon, family and government. To expreſs the peculiar 


- ſatisfaction. we feel in the communication made from the throne 


in his Majeſty's name, that ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, pre- 


- liminaries of peace have been agreed upon between Ruſſia and the 


Porte, and that thoſe powers are now engaged in negociating for 


a definitive treaty, and that we learn with ſincere pleafure that 

- his Majeſty truſts that tranquillity amongſt the different powers 

of Europe will be thus completely reſtored. To aſſure his Ma- 

jeſty that he does juſtice to the feelings of his faithful Commons, 
: ; 4 
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in expreſſing his conviction of the intereſt they take in whatever 
concerns his Majeſty's domeſtic happineſs ; that we therefore 
come forward with the warmeſt expreſſions of congratulation . 
upon the recent marriage of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of - 

York with the Princeſs Royal of Pruſſia; and that we muſt ever 

feel the livelieſt concern in every circumſtance which can contri- 

bute to the luſtre of his throne and afford additional ſtability and 

permanence to his auguſt houſe. To aſſure his Majeſty that- he 

may rely with confidence on our cordial diſpoſition to grant ſuch 
ſupplies as the exigencies of the ſtate, and the honour of his Ma- 
jeſty's government ſhall. require. That when we reflect upon the 

continuing increaſe of our trade, our credit, our manufactures, 
particularly the linen manufacture, and when we conſider the 
improvement and the extenſion of the agriculture of Ireland, we 
cannot fail to reſort to thoſe principles and meaſures of encourage- 
ment which have contributed to ſo much proſperity; and that we 
ſhall adhere with ſteadineſs to that ſyſtem of liberality and policy 
which, under his Majeſty's auſpices, has procured ſuch ineſtima- 
ble advantages to this kingdom. Nor ſhall we fail in our attenti- 
on to the Proteſtant charter-ſchools, and to thoſe charitable in- 
ſtitutions which have uſually experienced our aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port. Sincerely to thank his Majeſty for continuing in the Go- 
vernment a Lord Lieutenant, who has ſhewn a zealous diſpoſition 
to forward every meaſure that may contribute to the public welfare. 
That we are convinced of his decided reſolution to ſupport the 
due execution of the law; and that under his firm adminiſtration 
we ſhall feel confident of the maintenance of good order and go- 
vernment, which are ſo eſſential to preſerve that freedom, 9-9: -4 
rity and happineſs, which Ireland enjoys under her excellent con- 
ſtitution, and under the bleſſings of his Majeſty's mild and benevo 
lent reign. | | os 45 


Hon. G. Knox. U riſe to ſecond the motion of the noble 
Lord, and it is with much pleaſure that 1 ſee it brought forward. 
by a perſon in whoſe illuſtrious birth, great wealth, and great 
conſideration in the country, there is a powerful ſecurity that his 
public conduct will tend to the benefit of a nation, in whoſe proſ- 
perity he has ſo deep an intereſt. It would be a waſte of time to 
urge any arguments to the Houſe, to induce them to acquieſce 
in the propoſed addreſs—he that does not obſerve and feel the 
mildneſs and wiſdom of his Majeſty's government in general—he 
that does not rejaice, that the reſtoration of peace to the conti- 
nent, has removed from us the apprehenſion of being ourſelves in- 
volved in a war—or he who 1s not particularly ſatisfied that the 

probability of a failure in the Proteſtant ſucceſſion is ſtill further 
removed, would be little affected by any thing which I could 
utter. 32 N 
FN \ B 2 
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For myſelf, I am glad of this opportunity of declaring my ap- 
probation of the preſent 2 and adminiſtration, under 
which the country has riſen to unexampled and almoſt unhoped 
proſperity an adminiſtration, liberal and cautious - attentive to 
the intereſts of the community, without boaſt, or without buſtle. 


I am alſo happy, as every man in this Houſe would be, to teſti- 


fy my loyalty to a ſovereign whoſe praiſe I am ill qualified to 
| ſpeak, but whoſe praife it is unneceſſary for me to repeat, ſince it 

lives in the hearts of all his grateful ſubjects.— But I am at this 
time particularly anxious to exemplify my regard for the minuteſt 
forms of the conſtitution, when opinions have, in other countries, 


but too ſucceſsfully prevailed—not only deſtructive of all form, 


but ſubverſive of all eſtabliſnment.— That ſuch opinions have had 
but little weight or currency in this kingdom, we owe as well to 
our admirable and almoſt perfe& conſtitution, as to the tempe- 
rate, yet anxious, circumſpection of his Majefty's miniſters. —But 
there are in all countries, and particularly in thoſe, where ſpecu- 
lative learning has fown its benefits and ſcattered its miſchicfs— 
men, vain, viſionary and miſguided—men, needy, turbulent and 
deſperate, to whom peace is peſtilence, and the beautiful order of 
ſociety, deformity. —If there ſhould be a few obſcure and con- 
temptible individuals of that deſeription in this kingdom, no ob- 
ſervations of mine, ſhall drag them from that obſcurity and that 
contempt, in which it is their nature to grovel.— One ſecurity, 
however, we ſhall always have, that if ever their filly and miſ- 
chievous ſpeculations ſhould ferment into ſedition, they will raiſe 
againſt them the ſtrong arm of the law, and be cruſhed. 


Right Hon. Mr. Ga Arran. I have no objection to concur 
in every thing honourable to his Majeſty and fincerely do rejoice 
in every circumſtance which can really add to his public and pri- 
vate happineſs. —I am ſure every eircumſtance that ean tend to 
increaſe that happineſs, muſt give pleaſure to every branch of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, and to none more fincerely than to his loyal 
people of Ireland, who muſt ever rejoice in the auſpicious increaſe 
of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, whoſe acceſſion to the 
throne of theſe dominions has been attended with ſo many bleſ- 
- fings to this country, as well as every other part of the empire 


So far Lam readv to concur in this addreſs. In addreſſes of this 


kind, declarations of our readineſs to ſupport the different eſta- 
bliſhments of government are uſual and perhaps unneceſfary.— 
But I freely concur in that part of the declaration—and am not 
only willing to ſupport thoſeeſtabliſhments, but even any new eſta- 
bliſmment which can add to the honour of his Majefty's reign, or 
the happineſs of his family.—But to that part of the addreſs 
which goes to declare thanks to his Majeſty, for continuing in the 
government of this country a Lord Lieutenant and an adminiſ- 
tration whoſe m..ſures I have found it neceſſary to oppoſe—and 
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who have uniformly oppoſed every meaſure urged for the good of 
this country cannot give my aſſent. It would be equally in- 
conſiſtent and abſurd for men firſt to have found it neceſſary to op- 


poſe uniformly the meaſures of an adminiſtration, and then to re- 


turn thanks to his Majeſty for continuing that adminiſtration.— 
To comply therefore in this part of the addreſs witli the unani- 
mity the young nobleman recommends, would be to render the 
compliment of congratulation to his Majeſty—a farce. | | 

Either the oppoſition would appear inſincere, or the addreſs 
itſelf mult appear ſy.—But I know better of one fide, and I hope 
better of the other, than to imagine ſuch a circumſtance. —The 
meaſures of oppoſition have not been lightly taken up, nor will 
they lightly abandon the efforts we have already made. They 
were adopted in ſincerity of heart, and have been maintained 
by uniformity of condut—they were found neceſſary to preſerve 
againſt corruption the balance of the conſtitution, and they have 
been ſupported by thoſe moſt intereſted in preſerving that 
balance. 5 


It is now ten years ſince you recovered your conſtitution, and 
three ſince, in the opinion of ſome, you have loſt it. —Your pre- 
ſent miniſters made two attempts on your liberties ; the firſt failed, 
and the ſecond has ſucceeded—you remember the firſt—you re- 
member the propoſitions : the people of Ireland would not con- 


ſent to be governed by the Britiſh parliament ; an expedient was 


deviſed—let the Iriſh parliament govern the people of Ireland, 
and Britain govery the Iriſh parliament. She was to do ſo ſpe- 
cifically in thoſe fubjects in which ſhe had been moſt oppreſſive 
— monopolies of commerce ęaſt and weſt. We were to put down 
the Iriſh conſtitution in order to put up Britiſh monopoly againſt 
Iriſh commerce. The miniſtry who conducted this trick, took 
care to make the Iriſh advance by a certain number of propoſiti- 
ons, under an aſſurance that the Britiſh cabinet would to an iota 
accede, and they made the Iriſh parliament give an additional 
revenue on the faith of that acceſſion. They then ſuffered the 
propoſitions to be reverſed—turned' them againſt the country 
from which they were ſuppoſed to proceed, and made them fatal 
at once to her conſtitution, and to her commerce. The indivi- 


duals concerned in this buſineſs, ſome of them had pledged them 


{elves againſt an iota of alteration ; they broke their honour. "The - 
Iriſh miniſter was pledged to a ſpecific ſyſtem, he prevaricated ; 


in the attempt on her liberty he was a violator—in taking her taxes 


a ſebindler. This meaſure was defeated by the influence prin- 
cipally of that part of the ariſtocracy who refuſed to go. through 
the bill, and 20% have been diſmiſſed. They who made, the at- 
tempt haye' been advanced and rewarded. The path of public 


treachery in a principal country, leads to the block, but in a nas 


tion, governed like a province, to the hem. 
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The fecond attempt :was modelling of the parliament ;—in 
1789, fifteen new ſalaries, with ſeveral new penſions to the mem- 
ders thereof, were created at once and added to the old over- 
grown parliamentary influence of the crown—In other words, 
the expenditure of the intereſt of half a million to buy the Houſe 
of Commons—the ſale of the Peerage and the purchaſe of ſeats 
in the Commons—the formation of a ſtock-purſe by the miniſter 
to monopolize boroughs, and buy up repreſentation. This new 
practice whereby the miniſter of the crown becomes the common 
borough-broker of the kingdom, conſtitutes an offence ſo multi. 
tudinous, and in all its parts ſo criminal, as to call for radical 
reformation, and exemplary -puniſhment.—Whether the perſons 
concerned be Lord Buckingham or his ſecretary, or thoſe who 
became the objects of his promotion, becauſe they had been the 
miniſters of his vices.—It was a confpiracy againſt the funda- 
mental laws of the land, and ſought to eftabliſh, and has eſta- 
bliſhed, in the place of a limited monarchy, a corrupt deſpotiſm 
and if any thing reſcues the perſons ſo concerned from the name 
df traitors, it 1s not the principles of law, but its omiſſion, that 

; has not deſcribed by any expreſs proviſionary ſtatute, that patri- 
cide of which theſe men in intention, and in ſubſtance, are guilty, 
They have adopted a practice which decides the fate of our 
parliamentary conſtitution. In vain ſhall we boaſt of its bleſ- 

fings, and of its three eflates, the King, the Lords, and the 
Commons, when the King ſells one eftate to buy the other, and 

ſo contaminates both. The miniſter has ſent one ſet of men pack- 

ing into the Peers, and another ſet of men packing into the 
Commons; and the firſt he calls the hereditary council, and the 

latter the grand council of the nation, and both, that once great 

and auguſt inftitution—the Parliament. Such a condition, I ſay, 

puts the conſtitution of Ireland not below a republic, but any 

other form of genuine and healthy government—it is not mixed 
monarchy with parts happily tempered, and ſo forth—the cant 

of grave and ſuperannuated addreſſes; but a rank, and vile, 

and fimple, and abſolute government, rendered ſo by means 

that make every part of it vicious and abominable—the execu- 

tive who devcurs the whole, and the other two parts which are 

= thus extinguiſhed—of ſuch a conſtitution, the component parts 
are debauched by one another. The monarch is made to proſ- 

titute the prerogative of honour by the ſale of honourg—the 

Lords .by the purchaſe; and the Commons proſtitute their 

. nature by being the offspring not of the people, but of a traffic, 
and proſtitute themſelves again by the ſale of their votes and 

ons. 8 TY "WIRE; 
+ I allow the Britiſh conſtitution the beſt, and J arraign this 
model as the worſt, becauſe practically and eſſentially the oppoſite 
of that Britiſh conſtitution. The Britiſh miniſter has given an - 

account of the Engliſh conſtitution which he wiſhes to extend 
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to the Iriſh conſtitution—* Ariſtoacracy,” ſays he, & reflects 
luſtre on the crown and lends ſupport and effect to democracy 
while democracy gives vigour and energy to both, and the 
ſovereignty crowns the conſtitution with dignity and authority—. 
ariſtocracy is the poiſe,” ſays he give an infuſion of nobility.” 
The miniſter here can anſwer him He who ſold the ariſtocracy 
and. bought the democracy—he who belt underſtands in prac- 
tice what is this infuſion of nobility—He who has infuſed poiſon 
into this ariſtocratic and this democratic diviſion of power, and 
has crowned the whole with corruption. He well knows all this 
as far as Ireland is concerned, to be theatric repreſentation, and 
that the conſtitution of the country is exactly the reverſe of thoſe 
ſcenes and farces which are acted on the public ſtages, of im- 
poſture and hypocriſy. | 

' By this trade of Parliament the King is abſolute—his will 
is ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament, who are now as much 
an inſtrument in his hand as a bayonet in the hands of a regiment, 
Like a regiment, we have our adjutant, who ſends to the infir- 
mary for the old; and to the brothel for the young, and men thus 
carted as it were into this Houſe to vote for the miniſter are called 
the Repreſentatives of the People.—Suppoſe General Waſhington 
to ring his bell, and order his ſervants out of livery to take their 
ſeats in congreſs. You can apply this inſtance. 

We have read a deſcription of the late National Aſſembly of 
France. I can ſuppoſe ſomething more degrading even than the 
piture—ſuppoſe an aſſembly, not ruled as it was ſuggeſted by 
a club of Jacobins, but by a Swiſs major, who robbed the 
Treaſury of France, and bought the aſſembly. You can apply 
this inftance, 233 | 

Mr. Locke has the following paſſage: Such revolutions 
happen not upon every little miſmanagement in public affairs— 
great miſtakes on the ruling part—many wrong and inconvenient 
laws and all the ſlips of human frailty will be born without mutiny _ 
or murmur, but if a long train of abuſes, prevarications, and 
artifices, all tending one way make the delgn viſible to the 
people.“ Mr. Locke then {fates what the deſign is. 

What I have ſaid concerning the legiſlature,” he conti- 
nues, is equally true concerning the ſupreme executive. He 
acts contrary to his truſt when he either employs the force, 
treaſure, or offices of the ſociety to corrupt the repreſentatives 
and gain them to his purpoſe, or openly corrupts the electors 
and preſcribes to their choice ſuch, whom he, by ſolicitation, 
promiſes, or otherwiſe has previouſly won to his deſigns, and em- 
ploys them to bring in ſuch who promiſed beforehand what to 
vote and what to enact. Thus to regulate candidates and electors 
and new model the ways of election, what is it but to cut up 

Egvernment by the roots, and poiſon the very ſources of public 
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ſecurity? For the people having reſerved to themſelves the choice 
of their repreſentatives as a fende to their properties, could 
do it for no other end but that they might be always truly 
choſen, and ſo choſen truly act and debate as the neceſſity of 
the common- wealth ſhould on examination be judged to require; 
and this, thoſe who give their votes before they hear, are not 
capable of doing. To prepare ſuch an aſſembly as this, and to 
endeavour to ſet up the declared abettors of his own will as the 
true repreſentatiyes of the people, is certainly as great a breach 
¶& truſt and as perfect a declaration of a deſign to ſubvert the 
government as can poſſibly be. | 
I muſt obſerve on this paſſage that, in the opinion of Mr. 
Locke, Parliament as well as Kings, may abdicate; and having 
quoted the paſſage, let me quote the declaration and confeſſion of 
the Iriſh miniſtry : © half a million was expended by government, 
in 1769, to defeat the ariſtocracy—that is, to buy the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, and gentlemen may now force government. 
to expend a greater ſum for the ſame purpoſe.” I will now ſtate 
the fact as appears from your eſtabliſhment, and as you all allow 
it to be, the intereſt of about that ſum was expended to buy the 
Parliament, and it was bought accordingly. I will ſtate another 
account—a ſtock-purſe was made by the miniſter, partly out 
of the ſale of Peerages, to buy up ſeats in Parliament in order 
to introduce only ſuch men as had previouſly agreed to vote with 
the miniſter, and both facts conſtitute ſeverally or jointly what 
Mr. Locke calls © preparing” ſuch an aſſembly as He deſcribes, 
and ſetting up the abetters of the will of the miniſter, as the 
repreſentatives of the prog, Here is the preſent model—the 
trade of parliament inſtead of the conſtitution—fee its effects: 
the ſtrongeſt queſtion that could be put to the nationality of the 
Commons, was that which related to the trade of Ireland with 
the Eaſt—The queſtion was ſimply this; whether Ireland ſhould 
exerciſe that trade, or individuals ſell it to the miniſter of rhe 
crown, acting in Ireland as an agent to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and after three debates it was determined for the com- 
any —againſt the country, by her own Parliament, under the 
influence of her miniſter, who propoſed, that Ireland ſhould be 


ſatisfied with the right, and leave the profits of the trade to the 


company—the country, by her exertions, had eſtabliſhed the 
right, the individual, by corruption, ſold the exerciſe. 

It happened in 1779, that the claim of what they call Free 
Trade, had gone directly to the exerciſe, and not to the 
right: it ſaid, that nothing but a {free trade could ſave this 
country from impending ruin; meaning not a title to trade, 
but poſſeſſion—it happened alſo, that when government, through 
the inſtrumentality of her Parliament, ſtopped the trade of Ire- 
land to the unoccupied parts of the eaſt, Spain interrupted the 
trade of England to the unoccupied parts in the north-weſt, 
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and ſtood with reſpet to England as government flood with 
reſpe& to Ireland—with this difference—Spain was a natural and 
open enemy—the other carries on a war againſt the intereſt of her 
country with her own money, and under the truſt and the name 
of her government. | . 
There was a circumſtance attending this treachery that made 
it {till more mortifying this very government had called upon 
Ireland for a vote of credit againſt Spain, and poſted the Iriſh 
Parliament in the moſt extraordinary and degrading predicament, 
voting money to a war with Spain for interrupting the trade of 
England to thenorth-weſt, and aſſiſting England in interrupting 
the trade of Ireland to the eaſt—aſſiſting government to do 
againſt Ireland that very act which ſhe was to fight Spain for at- 
tempting to commit againſt Great Britain. ; 
The queſtion. cannot end here; it is the cauſe of free trade 
and free conſtitution revived—that cauſe for which this count 
committed life and fortune—not for a hairen right, but profitable 
poſſeſſion not to give a portion of it to the Eaſt-India company, 
{till leſs to ſuffer their own ſervants to ſell a portion of it to the 
company's agent reſident here under the name of your miniſter; 
leaſt of all to ſuffer that very agent to draw back a portion of 
your trade by pilfering the treaſury to buy the parliament, and 
to betray the late illuſtrious acquiſitions of their country n this 
principle might gentlemen give up the American-European coy 
lonial trade—it would be only a queſtion about the quantum of 
money expended on the members, and the quantum of danger 
incurred by their notorious acts of bribery and dereliion., 
The rejection of a reſponſihility bill, and ſtill more the prin- 
ciples on which it was rejected, is angther effect of the trade of 
parliament—to ſay, that without reſponſibility in the officers of 
ſtate, there can be no limited monarchy, would be unneceſſary in 
any enlightened country except Ireland ; indeed the exiſtence of 
reſponſibility is as eſſential to the limitation of the monarchy, 
as the exiſtence of a King to monarchy itſelf, and yet when the 
ſervants of the crown argued againſt the bill, ſuch ignorance did 
theſe men diſplay, that they affirmed were the miniſters of the 
crown reſponſible in Ireland, for what they did by the orders of 
the King, they were above him—Viceroys over him; and tattle 
of that ſort :-=-theſe men who had been talking and talking abo 1 
the Britiſh conſtitution, ſhewed they were miſinformed both « 
the fact of the conſtitution in one country, and the principles of 
it in both. —lt was thus La Manca's knight diſcourſes about the 


perfections of his miſtreſs whom he never beheld. As on the 


Eaſt India queſtion they had reſiſted their Free Trade, ſo here 
they reſiſted their free conſtitution, and contended for abſolute 
impunity in every abuſe of power and prerogative that could be 
committed by rhe ſervants ot the crown, apd by none more likely 
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to be committed than themſelves— acting under the authority of, 


the firſt magiſtrate. | 
They were the more inexcuſable for this doctrine, becauſe 
they had before them their own crimes—many of them fat in 
the Houſe like gorgeous ſatraps, dreſſed in their own extortion— 
| they had alfo in recollection the crimes of their predeceſſors, of 
thoſe lord lieutenants and their ſecretaries whom theſe men had 
ſupported. —In1769 the army was increaſed to 15,000 men, under 
compact to keep within the kingdom at all times, except invaſion 
or rebellion in Great Britain, 12,0co men; and in 1779 you had 
not 5,000, and Government got your own conſent to your naked- 
edneſs—in 1773 à tenth was added to your revenues on com- 
pact to ſtop the further growth of debt, and in 1775 a new. debt 
was preſented to you—in 1785 new taxes were preſented on 
ſpecific eſtimates of all your expences, and every one of thoſe eſti- 
mates inſtantly, and ever ſince groſsly and corruptly exceeded 
in 1783, an addition is made to the place of the private ſeeretary 
to the lord heutenant, or compact that he is not to have a 
penſion— He takes a penſion, his ſucceſſor keeps the addition, and 
the nation continues ſaddled with both.—In 1766, a King's 
letter is ſent over premiſing a ſpecific reduction of moſt of the 
offices in the ordnance.—1n 1789 every word of the letter falfified, 
and every ſalary of thoſe places increaſed for parliamentary in- 
fluence. In 1773, a promiſe was made in conſideration of 'new 


taxes to keep the boards of ſtamps and accounts united—In 


1789, that promiſe is falſified, and they are divided for corrup- 
tion. In 1773, the boards of revenue are united, and the 
number of the commiſſioners on compact reduced—and in 178, 
the compact is broken for corruption, 82" © - L 

In 1785, the miniſters in the reſpective countries come for- 
ward with two ſets of propoſitions the Iriſh ſecretary” produces 
one part of the plan as the ultimation of government, and for 
that he gets your taxes; the Engliſh miniſter then produces 


the other part, and for this he aſks your conſtitution; and Ireland 


like a-poor traveller is glad to eſcape with her life and liberty 
after having been fleeced by two robbers. I only ſtate a few 
inſtances of perfidy out of a thouſand inſtances of Mal-Ad- 
miniſtration UP: oe od be, 8 Woke 
Carthage, or what the Roman hiſtorian has ſaid of Carthage, 
Bas not exceeded your miniſters in the fallibility of public ho- 
nour- The miniſters of this country have aQed here on the 
principle of Eaſt-India adventurers; but here there is leſs vigour 
in the ſoil, and therefore leſs plunder in your government; ſend 


mtmmeſe men beyond the line —ſend them to Aurora and the 
Ganges, and that principle will be rapine — keep them to Ire- 


land—it is peculation—it is the ſale of the country for half a 
million —it is robbing the country to buy the parliament. 
* 4 ? N 4 . 
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The perſons who oppoſed the reſponſibility were therefore 
perfectly appriſed of its neceſſity, they ſhould have felt in the 
general principles of the conſtitution, they muſt have felt it 
in the particular abuſes in the Iriſh conſtitution, they felt in their 
own particular ſituation, that the miniſter of Ireland, as our ad- 
miniſtration is at preſent conſtituted, has an intereſt oppoſite to 
the welfare of the country.—lt was once the ohject of the Iriſh 
government to ſypport the ſupremacy of the Britiſh Parliament; 
it is now their object to ſupply that ſupremaęy, and eſtabliſh the 
corruption of the Iriſh in its place. 5 

What made theſe preſent men miniſters? What, but a ſteady 
oppoſition to the independent exertions of parliament, and an 
activity to corrupt it. The liberty of the country has ſerved the 
individual—it has made their treachery precious, and corrupt 

Iriſkmen muſt now do what powerful Engliſhmen did before 
them. | 7 | | 

The conſtitution of Parliament may be divided into two-parts 
—internal, which comprehends the exiſtence of parliament— 
and external, which comprehends its creation;—as to the former 
it is not the mere exiſtence, but the independency of its exiſtence, 
wherein the freedom of the ſubject conſiſts. To reſtore that in- 
dependency a place bill was introduced. The Legiſlators— 
the purſe-bearers—the grand inquifition and great council. of the 
nation, had as little controul on the monarch as his beef-eaters. 
When the place bill was propoſed and rejeted—Brennus and 
the Gauls—The right honourable Gentleman was in your lobby 
with his mouth in every man's ear, and his touch in every man's 
palm—when gentlemen rejected that bill they did it in the 
paroxiſm and agitation of their own peſtilence. | 

By the rejection of the bill they ſeemed to declare, that 
the Houſe had been bought, was bought, and ſhould be bought 
again—Among other arguments againſt the bill, one was ad- 
ranced by authority—that the bill would prevent the crown 
from combating ariſtocracy, by bribing the Iriſh. parliament. 
What an argument for a radical application—for a deciſive mea- 
ſure to bring back your conſtitution to its firſt principles! | 

This bill was rejected along with a penſion bill The penſion 
liſts ſo called are two, civil and military—but the real Penſion 
liſts are numerous—they diſtribute the bounty of the King among 
the corruption of the Senate the licentiouſneſs of the court 
and the enemies of the realm. — This is called a part of the dig- 

nity of the crown. Corruption has not only reached the hearts - 
of men—but it has debaſed their dialet—and our public lan- 
guage is become the ſpeech of hypocriſy and impoſture. 


it is true, they are the laws of England, but they are not fit for 
the meridian of Ireland—this is much more than aſſerting tha 
Ireland ſhould not be free—it is aſſerting that England thou] 


In rejecting both theſe bills, the miniſterial language was 


3 
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be free and Ireland ſhould not—you may put the queſtion of 


ſervitude in ſuch a ſhape, asto diſguſt the pride of a Cappado- 
clan. 'The lot of Ireland, according to this reaſoning, becomes 
particular degradation—We bear misfortunes patiently becauſe 
they are the portion of man—but if they were the inheritance of 
you and of me only—if'the imperfection of the diſpenſations 
ordinances, and decrees of nature were viſited on one tribe of 


the human ſpecies—if Providence had ſpoken like the miniſters 


of our country—theſe bleſſings are very well for others, but they 
are too good for your meridian. I fear that the tribe ſo caſt 
off would turn to execration, and till Providence ſhall mark its 
divine diſpleaſure by infli&ing ſome viſible opprobrious diſtinction 
on the people of Ireland, confirming the argument of their mi- 
niſter, and denoting its intention to degrade us, I muſt to ſuch 
logie remain a diſbeliever. It was once in this country“ equal 
fate and equal freedom;””—the {tile is now changed a little—equal 
fate.—1. e.—equal fall, but inferior free dom inferior freedom 


and ſuperior profligacy. 


* 


With the ſame view to ſave the internal purity of parliament, 
we propoſed a reſolution, tending thoſe miniſters of the Crown, 
employed in the ſale of Peerages. They have made the honoriſic 
=. a nuifance—they have endeavoured to diſgrace one 

ouſe of Parliament, and to model both—they have invited the 


rabble to tread upon the nobles ; and if this Houſe had done its 


duty, ſome of thoſe gentlemen now on the treaſury bench ſhould 
be lodged in the tower. 2 N = 
L have ſaid the conſtitution may be divided into two parts 
internal and external: to. preſerye the former we introduced 
thoſe meaſures, and with a view in ſome degree to diminiſh the 
corruption of the latter we introduced a bill for diſqualifying 
revenue officers from voting at elections the bill did no more 
than what the principles of the Conſtitution required, and no 
more than England already had done by ſtatute. It prevented 
from interfering in ele&ion, a ſct of men who are in a moſt abſo- 
lute manner dependant on the will of a miniſter ; men who have 
from their office the power to harraſs and oppreſs the freedom of 
other electors, while they have no power to act with freedom 
themſelves : they are fo many votes taken out of the democratic 


ſeale, and thrown into that of the other fide, and inſtead of add- 
* Ing to the number of free electors, are ſo many votes to be de- 
ducted from thence. The diſqualifying bill was more neceſſary 


in Ireland, becauſe the perſons concerned in the revenue ſit in 
parliament: your collectors are members — your commiſſioners 
are members are, in ſome caſes, of courſe to try their own 


conſtituents. They are not only members they are minifters— 


they are not only miniſters—they are borough patrons, and 
form a great ariſtocratic influence by virtue and abuſe of their 
con ons. ff.. 7 


* 
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The trade of parliament is like original ſin—it operates 
through all political creation, and would lead me-to various other 
inſtances in which this country has been deceived and exhatſted, 
and in no inſtances more frequently than in the artiſices whereby 
this trade has endeavoured to ſuſtain itſelf, You remember the 
140, oool. and the three-fold falſchoods annexed - trade — equa- 
lization of expence and non- accumulation of debt. The firſt 
promiſe failed at the outſet— the equalization, the ſecond promiſe, 
was alſo falſiſied the government falſified every one of its own 
eſtimates, not of neceſſity, as has been ſuggeſted, or from 
national charges impoſed, but voluntarily, prodigally, and corrupt- 
Iy.— I'll remind them of ſome of their expences; do they remem- 
ber the prodigalities of your penſion in 1786, and the profuſion of 
their park expences, at which the miniſters laughed, when they 
voted ? Do they remember the corruptions of Lord Buckingham, 
which corruption the gentlemen acknowledged when they voted 
for the third promiſe—Non-accumulation of debt fails—when that 
of equalization fails, the miniſter who is guilty of exceeding, is 
guilty of debt, and not he who provides for it—they get a lot- 
tery which is a reſource to debt to ſupply the current corruption 
of the year, and they introduce this lottery under colour of di- 
miniſhing the intereſt of the loan, and when eſtabliſhed apply the 
annual amount to the eſtabliſhment ; they had gotten 140,000L 
taxes, $0,000l. lottery ; this won't do, they get a groſs ſum of 
60,0001. from the bank, and inſtead of applying to liquidate, 

ive it to the eſtabliſiiment So, oool. per ann. lottery, 60, oool. 
„ what? in the trade of Parliament they raiſe another 
revenue the new duties on ſpirit. 

They raiſed the duty juſt to that criminal and eritical point 
which left the intoxication, and increaſed the revenue, to take 
away at once the underſtanding of the people and their money; 
the increaſe of the duty on whiſkey, they made an excufe for 
raiſing the duty on rum; as that duty ſtood before, it was higher 
than the proportion. In England the proportion is about 
1 to 371n Ireland 2 to 3; violating the proportion he profeſſed 
to obſerve, to filch the revenue he pretended to abjure, he had 
engaged to encourage the brewery, as he had promiſed to depreſs 
the ſpirit ; and was as fallacious on the encouragement of the one, 
as in the depreſſion of the other—his whiſkey was Kay render- 
ed nnattainable by raifing it a farthing a pint ; ſtrong beer was to 
be brought into conſumption by lowering it the 100th part of a 
farthing a quart ; here is his ultimate line of encouragement and 
depreſſion of bringing a wholeſome beverage into general uſe, 
and bauiſhing a poiſon—the Miniſter had filched by this trick; 
his drawback on the loan. which was 70,000. he had filehed what 
was eſtimated at about 40, oool. beſide on ſpirit, and in conſide- 
ration of this he offers you beer at 3d. a barrel, reduced price. 
The fact is, the price ef beer is now increaſed—the gentlemen 
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who firſt propoſed, diſclaimed the buſineſs, and ſaw the duplici- 
ty—they had determined not only to give the brewery deciſive 
advantage, by lowering the duty, but by taking off reſtrictions 
on the trade. I paſs over the falſe meaſure, by which the brewer 
is now taxed and aggrieved : hear how they have taken off the 
reſtrictions—by adding to them they have impoſed a new re- 
ſtriction affecting the quantity of liquor each brewer is to make, 
and to exclude the ſmaller brewer from the trade, they add a new 
rèſtriction, and they left one of the worſt of the old—the diviſion 
of the breweries: | | 
On the ſame plan of encouragement, he agreed to permit th 
importatien of foreign hops. We had kept down our brewery 
in compliment to the brewers of London—we put it under in- 
 eonpeniencies in compliment to the hop-growers of England 
we had excluded all foreign hops and this monopoly of our con- 
fumption, our negociators of the propoſitions ſtated not as a fa- 
vour to England but an obligation to her—they have ſince 
changed their opinion, and learned that Flanders may grow hops 
as well as England. They agreed therefore that foreign hops 
ſhould be importable at zd. per Ib. which is twice as much as the 
duty on Engliſh ; and then, in mockery of what they themſelves 
had agreed to, they propoſed in that repoſitory of unconſtitutional 
matter—the revenue bill—a clauſe which prohibited the import 
of foreign hops except when Britiſh amounted to gl. the cwt.—ſo 
that however dear—however bad the Engliſh hops might prove, 
you muſt take them unleſs they come to ſuch a price that Eng- 
land cannot export them;—Here is the fatal hand of an Iriſh ca- 
binet legiſlating againſt Ireland to promote its own credit in the 
eourt of Great Britain.—Thvus ſtands the conduct of the miniſ- 
ter. On this ſubject he had diſclaimed revenue—he had filched 
what eſtimated. at above 100,000l.—he had profeſſed to ſtop 
the uſe of whiſkey—he had raiſed it 4d. the pint—he had pro- 
feſſed to preſerve the Britiſh proportion in the duty of rum—he 
violated that proportion—he had profeſſed to give the brewery 
deciſive encouragement by lowering the duty on beer—he ſunk 
the duty the hundreth part of a farthing a quart—he had propoſ- 
ed to leave the brewer free; he left one grievous. reſtriction and 
added another he had profeſſed to agree to permit the import of 
foreign hops; he fixes the line of permiſſion at an impoſſible price. 
Theſe meaſures were too bad, and therefore it became neceſſary 
to do ſomething bearing a reſemblance to what he had profeſſed 
the diſcouragement of the uſe of ſpirits. He therefore borrows 
from a right honourable Gentleman a bill of regulation—that bill, 
every efficient part of which is the formation of the right honour- 
able Gentleman, is the only meaſure that gives any chance of relief 
from that ſituation to which the duties adopted by the miniſtry 
lead -an increaſe of revenue and a continuation of drunkenneſs. 
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From what I have ſtated of the ſituation of your parliament, 
and from the conduct of that parliament, under the influence of 
ſuch a ſituation, your political liberty is in much danger. What 
is the ſtate of your civil liberty? Four actions are brought for cer- 
tain publications againſt one printer, and without ſpecifying any 
loſs they lay their damages to the amount of 8, oool. The 
judge grants different fiats to oblige the printer to give bail to 
that amount and the printer, unable to furniſh ſuch bail, is com- 
mitted to priſon; here is, by the judge ſo acting, a breach of the 
great charter — he deprived the ſubject of his liberty in a caſe 
which deprived the preſs of its freedom, and he did this againſt a 
poſitive clauſe in Magna Charta, which forbids exceſſive bail, and 
he did this on a principle which would enable him equally to de- 
prive every other ſubject in the kingdom of his freedom againſt 
whom any action, however frivolous, was brought; _ ; 

The printer yo_ ſuffered almoſt to ruin under an arbitrary 
judgment, became a ſubject for parliamentary enquiry but here 
a perſon, much more criminal than the judge the miniſter ſtands 
forth—he comes with all the patronage of the crown to ſcreen 
from juſtice all theſe attacks on the liberty of the ſubje&, and the 
liberty of the preſs. But was it friendſhip—was it private ten- 
derneſs ; no, he betrayed the judge in the moment, and in the 
manner of defending him—he confeſſed the crime when he ſcreen- 
ed the criminal Ihe miniſtry are enemies to the inquiſitorial 
power of the people —a proceeding againſt an erroneous judge 
might be a precedent againſt an hot —an intemperate and an ar- 
bitrary miniſter they who had libelled the people of Ireland as 
groſs and ſtupid, would not like to ſee that people exerciſe their 
inqueſt over the worſt or even the beſt of judges. The people 
might queſtion the ſale of the peerages, they might queſtion the ex- 


penditure of the half million—they might queſtion the attack on 


the rights of the city—when therefore the miniſter ſcreened the 
judge—it was partly on a principle that the Houſe of Commons 
ſhould not proceed againſt ſtate offenders—it was not that they 
hated the judge LESS, but that they hated juſtice MoRR—the 
honourable mover ſaid he dropped the queſtion—1I think him 
right—The offence of the judge is waſhed away—he has been 
E in the treachery with which he has been defended—he 
as been puniſnhed in having a rival, his patron, and the right 
honourable gentleman his advocate: as his offences are waſhed 
away—ſo are they eclipſed by the crime of the miniſtry that 
miniſter, who, ſyſtematically and deliberately bad, could ſcreen 
with the influence of the crown—a judge whoſe offenee- they ac- 
knowledge - whoſe character they betray—whoſe authority they 
undermine, and whoſe power they continue. | 8 
The miniſtry, for whoſe continuation you are now to thank 
the King, have not only attacked civility by protecting the errors 
of judges, but by making their ſeats part of the patronage of the 
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+ minifter in the Houſe of Commons a reſpect for the conſtituti- 


on is fatal to the pretenſions of a lawyer a difregard for liber- 


ty is a qualification ſufficient for hin—the batriſter is brought 


from his ſtudies in the hall, to his compliances in the ſenate—in 
vain ſhall the miniſter aſſume a regard for the common law, to 
apologize for his contempt for the conſtitution when he under- 
mines the law as well as that conftitution, by making a corrupt po- 
litical traffic of both, and mortgages the ſeats of juſtice, to reward 
parliamentary compliance—it 1s worſe than an legal opinion, or 
an attack on corporal rights—it is ſowing the ſeeds of illegality 


in the very bed of juſtice. That miniſter who makes the law ar- 


rangement a part of parliamentary patronage, ſells the ſeats of 
juſtice; he who ſells the ſeats of juſtice, ſells the law; and he who 
ſells the law of the country, ſells his loyalty. | 

- I ſhall be told of many learned men of the law, fitting in this 


| Houſe. I make not the leaſt doubt, but if it is neither repute 
nor learning, but the tender of both at the feet of the miniſter, 


that muſt raiſe them to the bench, I condole with them, and ſtill 
more with their country. 

I bere are various inſtances in which the corruption of the ſe- 
nate touches the condition of private life, inſtances which cannot 
be well pronounced, to attack either the political or civil liberty, 
yet accompliſh an abundance of miſchief ; the police eſtabliſh- 
ment of the city of Dublin, repeatedly patronized by the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, is of this nature, an inſtitution planned to cor- 


rupt your magiſtracy and to procure” a guard which neglect, in- 


fult, and has committed robbery on the citizens ; they applied 
for redreſs and found in government an accomplice ; the charge 
for this public nuifance has been, ſince its eſtabliſhment, near 
100, 001. * 1 \ 

The rejection of the barren land bill is another ſubject, where 
the trade of parliament has touched the private intereſt of men 
and the intended ceconomy of the country, a ſubject, if compared 
to what has been mentioned already, a trifle—but as explanato- 
ry of principle, a volume. The bill provided, that lands which, 
by reaſon af their barrenneſs, had been exempt from tithe, ſhould 
continue ſo for ſeven years, notwithſtanding their cultivation; the 

inciple of this bill was an immediate addition to the income 
of the kingdom, and a reverſionary addition to that of the church: 
upon its principle it was rejected by the influence of government, 
and of that very government who had before declared the bill to 
be the beſt ever brought into parliament. Three bills had been 
introduced in 1788, one for rape, another for flax, and a third for 
Þarren land. The miniſtry compromiſed, that two ſhould. be ſa- 
-crificed to the biſhops, and one ſhould be conceded to the country. 
They went farther, and their Attorney-General declared, that 


the bill in queſtion, viz. the barren land bill, was the beſt ever 
brought into parliament ; and he took on himſelf the modelling 
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ſome clauſes to ſecure the aſſent of the biſhops the biſhops, or 
ſome who led them, were then ſuppoſed to have broken faith 
with government, as government after broke its engagement 
with the country, and rejected this very beſt of all poſſible bills 
on the worſt of all poſſible ,motives—for the votes of the biſhops 
in parliament. For that, they, the miniſters, ſold this bill— 
they ſold it to the lords ſpiritual, juſt as they had before ſold 
their honours to the lords temporal. Such a ſtep would ſcarce 
be credible, except under an adminiitration who had prevaricated 
on the ſubje& of the propoſitions, under whoſe venal auſpices 
ſeats of juſtice, peerages, the eſtabliſnment, and now the bills 
and proceedings of Parliament, like their own talents and acti- 
vity, were all ſold for parliamentary compliances. DNS, 

I congratulate the church on its alliance with ſuch miniſters 
of the crown: but let me aſſure them it will not ſerve their pro- 
motion, they live under an adminiſtration which has but two 
principles of promotion—for church or law—or any thing— 
ENGLISH RECOMMENDATION and IRISH CORRUPTION. 

What is the caſe of doctor Kirwan ? That man preferred our 
country and our religion, and brought to both a genius ſuperior 
to what he found in either—he called forth the latent virtues of 
the human heart, and taught men to diſcover- in themſelves, a 
mine of charity, of which the proprietors had been unconſcious z 
in feeding the lamp of charity he had almoſt exhauſted the lamp 
of life ; he comes to interrupt the repoſe of the pulpit, and ſhakes 
one world with the thunder of the other: the preachers deſk be- 
comes the throne of light—around him a train—not ſuch as 
crouch and ſwagger at the levecs of princes—nor ſuch as follow 
the proceſſion of the viceroys—horſe, foot and dragoons, but 


that wherewith a great genius peoples his own ſtate; charity 


in extacy, and vice in humiliation—not as with you in cabinet 
againſt the people—but in humiliation—vanity, arrogance, and 
ſaucy empty pride, appalled by the rebuke of the preacher, and 
cheated for a moment of their native improbity and inſolence. 
What reward ? St. Nicholas within or St. Nicholas without. 
The curſe of Swift is upon him to have been born an Iriſhman 
—to have been a man of genius—and to have uſed it for the 
good of his country. Had this man, inſtead of being the 
brighteſt of preachers, been the dulleſt of lawyers—had he added 
to dullneſs, venality—had he aggravated the crime of venality, 
by his ſenatorial ſituation, he had been a judge—or had he been 
born a blockhead, bred a ſlave, and trained up in a great Eng- 


liſh family, and handed over as a honſhold circumſtance to the 


Iriſh yiceroy, he would have been an Iriſh biſhop and an Iriſh 
peer, with a great patronage, perhaps a borough, and had re- 
turned members to vote againſt Ireland—and the Triſh parochial 
clergy muſt have adored his ſtupidity and deified his dullneſs. 
But under the preſent ſyſtem, Ireland is pot the element in 
Vor. XII. . EW} 
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which a native genius can rife, unleſs he ſells that genius to the 
court, and atones by the apoſtacy of his conduct for the crime 
of his nativity. Unde derivata — clades ? in four words I will 
tell you: in the trade of parliament*: it is a matter to conſider, 
how a man bred up in the ſchool of liberty, how a foreigner 
would ſpeak to you ON YOUR PRESENT SITUATION —he would 
perhaps addreſs the gentlemen of this houſe in the following man- 
ner—* You put on the ſword, and would have drawn it for 
your freedom, and failing, you had died in the field, or had 
bled on the ſcaffold—1n that event, the Attorney General on the 
part of the crown, had proſecuted, and the Chief Juſtice had 
pronounced fentence, and the boys of your eourt would 
have ſhouted at the execution of the patriots. How comes it 
that of the men that would have been your executioners, ſome of 
them have beoome your miniſters? Your madneſs is not become 
a general diſeaſe, we do not find that the Engliſh after their re- 
volution made father Peter archbiſhop of Canterbury, or that 
general Bender has placed Vandernoot at the head of the Impe- 
rial army America had enemies, but ſhe diſpoſed of them in a 
different manner ; you have put into commiſſion your enemies, 
and you have baniſhed your friends—we ſee with aſtoniſhment, 
and in it we bluſh for the abortive efforts of national fpirit ; the 
mortifying inſignĩficance of public opinions and the degrading 
contempt into which the people of your country have failen,. 
with all their ſhouts and addreſſes. We ſee your old general who 
led you to your canftitution, march off diſmiſſed by your mi- 
niltry as unfit to be truſted with the government of a county 
the cockade of government ftruck from his hat.— That man 
whoſe accompliſhments gave a grace to your cauſe, and whoſe 
patriotiſm gave a credit to your nobles, whom the rabble itſelf 
could not fee without veneration as if they beheld ſomething not 
only good but ſacred—the man who drooping and faint when 
you began your ſtruggles, forgot his infirmity, and found in the 
recovery of your conſtitution a vital principle added to his own. 
the man who ſmit with the eternal love of fame and freedom, 
carried the people's ſtandard till he planted it en the citadel of 
freedom — ſee him diſmiſſed from his government for thoſe very 
irtues, and by that very miniſtry for whoſe continuance you are 
to thank the king. —ſee him overwhelmed at once with the ado- 
ration of his country, and the diſpleaſure of her miniſters.— The 
hiſtory of nations is often- times a farce - what is the hiſtary of 
that nation that having, at the hazard of every thing dear in a 
free conſtitution, obtained its miſtreſs, baniſhes the champion 
and commits the honour of the lady to the care of the rgwiſher ? 
There was a time when the vault of liberty could hardly contain 
the flight of your pinion 3, ſome of you went forth like a giant 
_ rejoicing in his ftrength ; and now you ſtand like elves, at the 
door o* your own pandemonium. The armed youth of the 
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country, like a thouſand ſtreams thundered from a thouſand 
hills, and filled the plain with the congregated waters in whole 
mirror was ſeen for a moment the watery image of the Britiſh 
conſtitution the waters ſubſide - the torrents ceaſe—the rill 
ripples within its own bed, and the boys and children of the 
village paddle in the brook.“ 

Sir, whenever freedom ſhall be properly underſtood, depend 
upon it the gentlemen of this country will be aſhamed of the 
condition they bear, and the queſtions they have made upon it 
Ein the mean time 1 can account for their patience— the Iriſh 
are accuſtomed to be trodden upon—uniformly, ſays Junius, has 
Ireland been plundered and oppreſſed. It is not ſo in England: 
—defeQtive in ſome particulars, as the conſtitution of England 
may {till be, yet with all thoſe defects England has a conſtitu- 
tion, and ſhe has alſo maxims as well as laws to preſerve it 
they have not been bleſſed in England with a ſucceſſion of lord 
tieutenants, ſecretaries, whoſe ſole occupation has been to de- 
bauch the political morality of the gentlemen of the iſland—no 
miniſter will venture to tell the gentlemen of England that they 
muſt be bought—no man will venture to ſay that the beſt miniſ- 
ter is he who buys parliament the cheapeſt. Men do ſometimes 
deſert and oppoſe their own party—but not themſelves and their 
own liſt of meaſures—a man 'does not in England publicly croſs 
the houſe to reverſe every part of his conduct, and then hold out 
his little paw to the miniſter like a penny boy, There was in- 
deed one man in England ſuppoſed to have done ſo; but he was 
in England a prodigy—let me add he was an Iriſh ſecretary. 

The people of this country ſuppoſe that. England acceded to 
their liberties, and they were right; but the preſent miniſtry 
have ſent the curſe after that blefflag—hevs the curſe! You 
have got rid of the Britiſh parliament, but we will buy the [riſh 

vou have ſhaken off our final judicature ; but we will ſell yours 
Hou have got your free trade, but we will make your own par- 
lament ſuffer our monopoliſts in one quarter of the globe, to ex- 
clude you; and you ſhall remain content with the right, deſti- 
tute of the poſſeſſion. | | | "Des 

% Your corporate rights ſhall be attacked, and you ſhall not 
ſtir—the freedom of your preſs and the perſonal freedom of the 
ſubject ſhall be outraged, and you ſhall not arraign—your city 
ſhall be put under contribution to corrupt its magiſtracy, 221 
pay a guard to neglect and inſult her the ſeats of juſtice ſhall 
be purchaſed by perſonal ſervitude, and the qualification of your 
judges ſhall be to have borne their ſuffrage and teſtimony againſt 
the people. Taxes ſhall be drawn from the by various ar- 
tifices to buy the rich—your bills, like your people, ſhall be Told 
ou ſhall fee the genius of your country negleQed—her patri- 
otiſm diſmiſſed from commiſſion, and the 5 enemies of your 
conſtitution made the rulers of the ream . 
| C 2 | 
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Taz CrancerLorR or THE ExcHEQUER ſaid, he was not 
ſurpriſed that the right honourable gentleman, for want of other 
matter, ſhould recapitulate the accumulated inve&ive of many 
ſeſſions: but he would be extremely ſurpriſed, indeed, if this in- 
vective, ſo often refuted, ſhould make any impreſſion upon the 
houſe. If the right honourable gentleman ſuppoſed he would 
follow him through all that maze of charges, of propoſitions, of 
malt duties, of police, of India trade, and all that ſtrange incon- 
gruous jumble, calculated to poiſon the public mind, he would 
at this day requeſt to be excuſed they had been already 
refuted, and if they were brought forward in the courfe of the 
ſeſſion they would be refuted again. When the right honourable 

ntleman imputes to government crimes that would diſgrace an 
individual, a government conſcious of its integrity, muſt diſre- 
2 the imputation ;—but when he lightly charges parliament, 

lowers parliament in the eyes of the public, and does a poſi- 
tive injury to the country.—Siuce 1779, which he fixes as the 
commencement of depravity, the parliament of Ireland has done 
more for the benefit of the kingdom than all the antecedent par- 
laments from the days of Henry the II. In this ſpace the 
country has advanced to a degree of proſperity unhoped for, even 
by the moſt ſanguine ; yet this is the very period the right ho- 
nourable gentleman thinks fit to depreciate, by which he may 
do an evil that certainly he does not intend. | \ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was followed by Colone! 
Blacquiere, to the ſame effect. | | 


Mr. SntrIDAn ſaid, he heard that an oppoſition to an ad- 
dreſs at the commencement of a ſeſſion was a moſt hopeleſs at- 
tempt—he believed ſo—a filly good nature ſecures. what is called 
an addreſs, and with-holds the negative of many, who during 
the courſe of a preceding ſeſſion, have fought and ſtruggled wich 
a government, which in the ſucceeding ſeſſion, they patiently 
and ſileutly hear flattered and approved in the name of the com- 
mons of their count ry.— Such conduct, in his apprehenſion, was 
ſpiritleſs and inconſiſtent. ä | 
If it could be deemed reſpectful to the gentlemen who pro- 
2 to the gentlemen who ſupport ſuch addreſſos, to con- 
der them as compoſitions having loſt their meaning in their 
abuſe, as compliments permitted, not approved, as mere parlia- 
. mentary etiquette: on meeting no more—ſomething like a po- 
lite bow to an advetſary in the field, before you fire at him; he 
ſhould be filent on the language of ceremony, and conſider ſuch 
as much of courſe, and as cheap as the anſwers returned. But 
he requeſted gentlemen to recollect that ſuch addreſſes conveyed 
he character of government, that they were forwarded to the 


rereign, diſſeminated through the country, entered on the 
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Journals, and became recorded certificates of the good conduct 
of adminiftration ; and this at a time when the public knew and 

felt nothing of that adminifiration but benefits witheld and inju- 
ries ſuſtained. May not the friends of the people ſay to this go- 
vernment with truth, we drew upon you in favour of the public, 
for ſeveral national advantages, which if obtained, had been im- 

ortant auxiliaries to the conſtitution. Did you accept a fingle 

bi Is oppoſition ſo low in character, ſo ſmall in conſideration, 
and ſo humble in talents, as not to have credit with you for one 
meaſure? You rejected a reſponſibility bill, in the very ſefſions 
that the Atlas of the Exchequer had thrown reſponſibility off 
his ſhoulders. You rejected a place bill. You rejected a pen- 
ſion bill, founded on the penſion liſt ; that ſatire on generoſity, 
and libel on royal bounty. You rejected a bill purporting to 
prevent revenue officers voting at elections; in this you were the 
leſs excuſable, for ſuch is the law of England. In England, 
where the chief commiſſioners of the revenne are no part of the 
adminiftration—in England, where they keep their due diſtance 
with the government, and therefore have the leſs influence : but 
in Ireland, where the chief commiſſioners are, or at leaſt ap- 
pear to be, and that pretty forward too, a part of the admi- 
niſtration,—the bill is refuſed. You would not ſuffer this invi- 
dious diſſimilitude between the two countries to be removed 
you rejected or refuſed any alleviation in that odious ſyſtem, the 
police, ſo odious that no citizen connected with it can obtain 
any civic honour z in this you were the more honourable, be- 
cauſe it muſt be conceded to you, that the influence ariſing from 
this eſtabliſhment is not worth the tenth of the diſgrace by which 
you purchaſe it, When from univerſal clamour and general be- 
lief that the prerogative of the crown had been abuſed, and the 
Houſe of lords diſgraced by the fale of peerages, enquiry was 
ſought, nay, challenged—you extinguiſhed enquiry ; your eyes 
were ſore and ſickly on the ſubje& and could not hear the light 
for theſe and many more ſuch like courteſies, we are to vote 

vou thanks and ſupplies. With ſuch grounds for negative, be 
could not vote ſor any addreſs, countaining. any compliment to 
the government here ;—he conſidered the preſent adminiſtration 
in this country a continuance of the laſt, a chapter in the ſame | 
work, purſuing the ſame plan, inculcating the ſame doQrine, 4 
oppoling the ſame meaſures, and little improyed in ſtile. One 
reaſon he confeſſed might ſpring from this confjderation, to vote 
even the continuance of lord Weſtmorland ; the poſſibility that 
if he were removed, his immediate predeceſſor might be returned 

o us. 

HFle ſubmitted to the good fenſe of the houſe, having but one 
opinion as to his majeity and his family, whether it would not 
be more reſpectful to the king, and more complimentary to the 
gecaſion, to addreſs ſingly on the ſubje& of his royal bighneſs 


oe 
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the duke of York's marriage : he ſaw no reaſon for introducing 
the lord lieutenant in ſuch an addreſs, unleſs indeed the miniſter 


wiſhed to ſhelter himſelf in the honey-moon of matrimonial con- 


gratulations. 
ef ſe Chendan then moved, © to .expunge that part of the 
olution relating to Lord Weſtmorland.” 


Sir Hexxy CavenvisH ſaid, if ever any adminiſtration ſhould 
avail themſelves of the talents of the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, to draw up an addreſs, he would doubtleſs introduce 
into it a paragraph ſimilar to that he now condemned; he was 
convinced he would do ſo, becauſe it was perfectly regular and 
perfectly right. Differing, however, as he did with the honour- 
able gentleman upon the preſent motion, 1t was but juſtice to de- 
clare his approbation of the parliamentary and gentlemanlike 
language the honourable member had uſed : he had not ſuffered 
his imagination to run away with his nnderſtanding ; he had not 
uſed any idle, unneceſſary, or abuſive language, more fit for the 
regions of Billingſgate than the walls of parliament ; but he had 
ſpoken in a manly, becoming ftyle—and even thoſe who rejected 
his principles, muſt reſpe& his manner. | 

The poet has declared (continued Sir Henry) that 


„ The government that's beft adminiſter” d, is beſt,” 


Let us try lord Weſtmorland's adminiſtration by this rule. Are 
manufaQures promoted? Has credit increaſed? Does induſtry 
flouriſh? Are the people employed? Is the landed intereſt ad- 
vanced? Ina word, is the nation more proſperous than at any 
former period ?—If every man that ſpeaks truth, and who does 
not repine at_ our happineſs, will anſwer theſe queſtions in the 
affirmative—then is lord Weſtmorland's adminiftration a good 


* 


adminiſtration, and ought to receive our praiſe. 


Mr. Gaar ra faid, the right honourable baronet [Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer] who ſpoke ſecond in debate, is much 


miſtaken if he hopes that he ſhall hear no more of the miſconduct 
of brother miniſters; on the contrary he ſhall be reminded of it 
repeatedly. He ſpeaks of coming to particulars; we with to 
come to particulars of their offences ; we wiſh, for inſtance, for a 
committee, to enquire into the ſale of peerages, but that is a par- 


ticular he wiſhed to avoid and connot deny. He ſpeaks of the 


140,000). as my meaſure—it was the miniſter's meaſure, on a 
condition in which he afterward broke his word—he ſpeaks of the 


regulation of ſpirits ; the idea indeed of attempting by regulation 


of duty to check general intoxication, was that of a right ho- 
nourable friend of mine—the diſappointing that idea was the a& 
of the miniſter. | „ „„ 
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Another right honourable baronet [Sir Henry Cavendiſh] has 
dropt ſome words in alluſion to the debate — he talked of extra 
matter hat is the queſtion? "Thanks for the continuation of the 
lord lieutenant—and what is that matter which the baronet ealls 
an extra diſſertation on his meaſures? It ſeems the right honour- 
able baronet is ignorant of the only ſubject he is ſuppoſed to be ac- 
quainted with ORDER. He talks of ſcurrilous language — nis 
language and epithets return on himſelf.— But a man's language 
is of little moment —it is his conDUCT that is eſſential, —What 
ſhall we ſay of the conduct of that man who voted in ons ſeſſion 
FOR a penſion bill and AGAINST it in the next of that man, who 
5 FOR a place bill in one ſeſſion and voted a@ainsT it in the 
next of that man who voted for a committee to proceed towards 


impeachment againſt the preſent miniſtry for the ſelling peerages, 


and the very next ſeſſion votes for thanks to that very miniſtry. 
What does he think of ſuch an apoſtate ? i 


Sir EDwWARD NREwEXHAM ſaid, he roſe to fupport the ad- 
dreſs; for it was a proper declaration at this important eriſis of 
affairs, that the whole nation might know, that their repreſen- 
tatives were determined to ſupport the preſent happy eſtabliſn- 
ment in ſtate and church; that ke had ſupported all popular 
queſtions both in and out of parliament for a long ſeries of years, 


and had lived to ſee moſt of them carried into effect for the good 


of his country, and improvement of its conſtitution; that he 


had been a faithful labourer to thoſe head maſons, who raiſed 


the temple of Iriſh liberty; that he and his fellow labourers had 
collected materials in diſtant counties and cities, and brought 
them to the capital, where the maſter-maſons made proper uſe 
of them. He ſaid that the conſtitution wanted ſome improve 
ment, which he would ſupport at a more calm and ſettled ſea- 
ſon, but would never injure the main building; that he had 
ſupported all the popular meaſures of the right honourable mem- 
ber, and would to the lateſt period of his life ſupport a repeal of 
that police law, which was ſo injurious to the vixtyous and loyal 
citizens of Dublin; that he would ſupport a place. and penſion 
bill, and a proper reform of parliament, theſe were his princi- 
ples, and by theſe he would ſtand while he had the honour to 
repreſent the county of Dublin, He was fixed to that conſti- 
tution, which was obtained by the glorious revolution in 1688, 
and which conſtitution placed the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover on 


the Iriſh throne. The addreſs which ſupported thoſe principles 
had his hearty concurrence. | Þ | s 


Mr. GeorGe Poxsownsy ſaid, that he would not have riſen 
but for ſomething which had fallen from his friend the honourable 
baronet (Sir Edward Newenham) reſpecting the critical ſitua- 
tion and ſeditious temper preyailing in this country: for his part 


/ 
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he knew of no 94 things, but if the honourable baronet had 

made any ſuch diſcovery and would explain it to the houſe, he 

for one, if the chief governor could be ſtrengthened by panegy- 

ric, would have no objection to give tum all the praiſe that his 
»warmefſt admirers could deſire. 


The addreſs was carried without a diviſion. 


The honourable Mr. Lorrvs moved an addreſs of thanks to 
the lord lieutenant, for his ſpeech, which was ſeconded by Mr. 
Cavendiſh Bradſhaw, * wy and a committee appointed to 
draw it up. 7 


Sir HERcurks LAxcRISNE gave notice, that be had a propo 
tion of great importance to bring forward, which he ſhould da 
at a convenient time, and in the diſcuſſion of this buſineſs he 
ſhould call on the houſe for their affiſtance ; the meaſure he al- 
luded to, was a propoſition for the relief of the Roman Catho- 
lics of this kingdom. 


Mr SeczxeTarxy Hosarr ſaid, that * was eee with 
the propoſition which the honourable baronet intended to ſubmit 

to the conſideration of the houſe, and it was a propoſition of ſuch 
a nature, as did not at all militate againſt either the church or Rate 
of this kingdom, and as ſuch-it ſhould have his ſupport. 


Right honourable Ge on OLE. The notice which the 
honourable baronet has given at this early period of the ſeſſion, is 
perfectly fair and candid; and I am ſure that he will alſo give due 
notice of the day on which he propoſcs to introduce this buſineſs, 
that ſuch gentlemen as may not think his meaſures favourable to 
the proteſtant intereſt may be prepared : for my part, Sir, I ever 
have maintained, and with my laſt breath I will maintain the pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy ;—nor can I think it within the power of hu- 
man wiſdom to do any thing effectual for the Roman Catholics, 

without endengeriag that aſcendency 1 in church and ſtate. 


ORGHPoxsonBY gave notice, that on Tueſday fort- 
night he thowll b ing forward a motion relative to this country 


ed from trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 


" Saver accounts were preſented, and ordered to lie on the 
table; and the houſe having 3 the uſual Randing com- 
mittee, adjourned. 2 


- 


Fear, Janvany, 20, 21792. 


Mr. SyEAKER having taken the chair, 


The chairman of the ſele& committee on the merits of the late 
county Tipperary election, reported their determination, 4 That 
. Francis Matthew, Eſquire, was not dolly cleied, and ought not 


7 
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to have been returned; but that Richard Bagwell, eſquire, the 
petitioning member, was duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned. : | "> 


The clerk of the hanaper, in confequence attended at the bar, 

| purſuant to the order of the Speaker, to make the neceſſary alte- 

ration in his return, and Mr. Bagwell was introduced and took 
the cuſtomary oaths and his ſeat. 


Lord PuvarEs brought up the report from the committee to 
whom was referred the addreſs of yeſterday to his majeſty read 
paragraph by paragraph, and agreed to. 


The honourable Mr. Lorrvs reported from the committee 
appointed to prepare an addreſs of the houſe, as voted yeſterday, 
to his excellency the lord lieutenant. 'The addreſs was received, 
read and agreed to, Bs op 


Ordered, that a committee of ſuch members as are of his max 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy council do wait forthwith on his 
TT wr to know when he will be pleaſed to receive the ſaid 
addrels. | | 


'The right henourable Mr. Hozaxr, after ſome time, inti- 
mated to the houſe his excellency's pleaſure that he would be 
ready to receive the ſame on to-morrow at four o'clock. Or- 
dered that Mr. Speaker, attended by the houſe, do wait on his 


excellency accordingly, and preſent the ſame. 
Sir Hexxy CavenDis# moved ſeveral regulations touching 


points of order for the better regulation of proceedings in caſes 
of conteſted election. Agreed to unanimouſly. 


Mr. Sezaxex ſtated the neceſſity of appointing fome regular 

hour for the commencement of buſineſs every day during the 

ſeſſion, and propoſed his own readineſs to attend and take the 

chair at any time agreeable to the houſe. = | 4 
Sir Henay CavenDiSH perfectly coincided in the idea, ag | 

neceſſary in point of regularity and diſpatch, and highly ap- 

Plauded the readineſs of Mr. Speaker, manifeſted on all occafiong 

for the accommodation of the houſe, „ 
Adjourned, | | 


* 
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SaTURDAY, JANUARY, 21, 1792. 


At half after four o'clock, the Speaker, attended by ſeveral 
members, went up to the caſtle with the add: eſſes, and being 
returned, the Speaker reported that the houſe had atttended the 


* 
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lord lieutenant with the addreſs of this houſe to his majeſty, and 
e his excellency was pleaſed to return the following an - 
wer: | ; | 


& J will forthwith tranſmit this dutiſul and loyal addreſs to 
be laid before his majeſty.” 


The Speaker alſo reported, that he had preſented the ad- 
dreſs of thanks to the lord lieutenant, for his ſpeech to both 
houſes of parliament, and that his excellency was pleaſed to re- 
turn the following anſwer ; | 


& I return you my ſincere thanks for this obliging addreſs, 
I have nothing more at heart than the true intereſts of Ire- 
hand, and your approbation will encourage my endeavours to 


promote their welfare.“ 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER moved, that this 
houſe do, on Monday next, take into conſideration his excel- 
lency the lord lieutenant's ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, 


Agreed to, 


He alſo moved, that an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
excellency the lord lieutenant, that he will be pleaſed to give 
directions to the proper officers to lay before this houſe the 
public accounts of the nation, the ſeveral eſtabliſhments civil and 
military, and other charges of government, together with the 
ſtate of the revenue, and the charges of management and other 
deductions from the 25th of March, 1791, to the 29th of Sep- 
tember following. Ordered accordingly. 


Ordered, that the ſaid addreſſes be preſented by ſuch mem- 
bers of this houſe as are of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council. Houſe adjourned to Monday, 


LEE Hans: - —_ 
+ SS; : 


Moxpar, January 23, 1792. 


| Honourable Captain Packenham, as proper officer, preſented 
ſome accounts from the war-office. 


Order of the day, for taking into conſideration his excellency 
the lord lieutcnants's ſpeech from the throne being gone into, 
the ſpecch was read at the table, after which, 


The CranceLLoR OF THE ExCHEQUER moved, nm that a 
fupply be granted to his majeſty, and that the houſe do to-mor, 
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row reſolve itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe to take 
. ſaid motion into conſideration, Agreed to. | 


Some accounts were preſented at the bar by the proper 
officer. | : : 


Mr. Isaac Cogry moved, that the proper officer do lay be- 
fore the houſe an account of the particulars under the heads of 
concordatum, military contingencies, and barracks for the y 
ending 25th of March 1791.—Ordered. | | 


Honourable Captain Packenham preſented an account of the 
ordnance eſtabliſhment. 


The right honourable Mr. Hozazr reported, that his excel - 
lency having been pleaſed to order the accounts civil and military 
to be laid before them in purſuance of their requeſt. 


Mr. Pomeroy, chairman of the committee appointed to try 
the merits of the petition of Anthony Daly, Eſq. complaining 
of an undue election of the county Galway, reported from the 
committee, that they had come to the following reſolutions : 


e That Joſeph-Henry Blake, Eſq. was not duly elected to 
ſerve as knight of the ſhire in this preſent parliament for the 
county of Galway. | 


_ 6 That Joſeph-Henry Blake, Eſq. ought not to have been 
returned ;—and that Anthony Daly, Eſq. the petitioner, wag 
not duly elected to ſerve in parliament as knight of the ſhire for 
that county,” | 


Ordered to be entered on the journals, and that the, Speaker 
da iſſue his writ, to elect a knight of the ſhure for the county 
Galway. a | 


Sir HzRcurzs LAxcRIs HE ſaid, that having mentioned an 
intention of bringing forward ſome propoſitions for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics of this kingdom; and conceiving it his 
duty as ſoon ag poſfible to acquaint the houſe with the full ex- 
tent and nature of theſe propoſitions, in order that they might 
receive the moſt mature deliberation, he would on Wedneſday: 
next {tate to the houſe his general notions on that ſubject, and 
at the ſame time mention thoſe points to which, in his opinion, 
the attention of the houſe ought principally to be directed; af. 
ter which he would move for leave to bring in a bill relative ta 
that ſubject, giving the houſe however all due time to conſider a 

buſineſs of ſuch momentous importance. | 


 Ajourned till to-morrow. 
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| TuzsDay, JANUARY 24, 1792. | 


The houſe reſolved itſelf jnto a committee of the whole houſe, 
to take into conſideration the ſupply to be granted to his maſ- 
jelty* | 


The CHAncELLog Oy THE ExcHEQUEr made ſeveral may 
tions for the uſual grants in different branches of the revenue: 
after which the houſe adjourned to the next day. 


[ 4 


5 
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WerpxesDay, JANUARY 25, 1792. 


Mr. Masow brought up the report from the committee of 
ſupply who ſat yeſterday.—Ordered ta lie on the table. 


Ordered, that the faid committee, and the committee of ac- 
counts do fit again on Thurſday ſe'nnight. | 


Sir Laurence Parſons, baronet, knight of the ſhire for the 
king's county, and Mr. Bury, member for Kilmallock, took the 
oaths and their ſeats reſpectively. | ah 


Sir Hzxculzs Laxcrisneg roſe to ſtate his promiſed plan, 
and ſaid :;— | 

Mr. Speaker—It is now juſt ten years ſince the cauſe of the 
Roman Catholics particularly engaged the attention of parlia- 
ment —ſince we took our laſt review of thoſe laws which the paf- 
fions and prejudices, perhaps the preſſure, of an intemperate ſea- 
ſon, had entailed upon them. 

T think, Sir, the preſent times and circumſtances invite us to 
reſume that duty. | 

The good offices we owe, one to another the indulgence 
whieh is due to fellow - ſubjects, recommended and endeared by 
the unimpeachable conduct of a century, the conſideration that 
we owe to the national proſperity, all unite in calling our atten- 
tion to the reviſion of this ſubjeR, at a time when the public mind 
is becoming more enlightened, and prejudices and jealouſy are 
every day yielding to confidence and affection. ; 
It is not without much ſatisfaction, and I may be allowed to ſay, 
with ſome little pride too, that I take a part in this grateful duty; 
as I confider, amongft the few honours of my humble life, that of 
being almoſt the firſt member of the Iriſh parliament who ventured 
to ſtate to you the imprudence and immorality of what were then 
the popery laws; as a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, ſubverfive of in- 


_ tegrity, and as a ſcheme of government, which, whilſt by its ſe» 
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verity it alienated the body of the people, by its impolicy forbad 
them to veſt in the ſtate any hoſtage for their fidelity. 

I own, Sir, I was not able in my reſearches into Holy Writ, 
to meet with that particular paſſage ef the Scripture, that gives 
an authority to propagate the faith by a perverſion of morals— 
or from a principle of piety, to prohibit the exerciſe of religious 
worſhip. n TIES | 

1 — not preſume to think that it was ever juſtiſiable, for 
the ſake of civil or ceremonial conformity, to build a code of re- 
ligious laws on the ruins of almoſt every moral virtue and obliga- 
tion; to ſport with the moſt ſacred feelings, and violate the 
fondeſt prepoſſeſſions of the human heart — to rob youth of edu- 
cation and age of authority to ſeduce the ſon to become an in- 
tereſted informer againſt the piety of the father, and ſo break the 
bonds of all domeſtic fidelity and affection. | | 

I know very well, that the ſtate has a right to impoſe condi- 
tions on thoſe who are to become the ſtate itſelf. —But to be 
entitled to common benefits, and equal protection, I know of no 
qualifications . but allegiance, a peaceable demeanor, and obedi- 
ence-to ñ?ñ 88 | 
It is now many years ſince I firſt ſtated thoſe ideas to parlia- 
ment ; but, from the temper of the times, perhaps the imbecility 
of the advocate, I was unſupported, and unſucceſsful. _ a 
However, the agitation of truth muſt ever make an impreſſion. 
Succeeding times became more enlightened, and religious ani- 
moſity gave way to moral juſtice and political wiſdom. 

In the year 1774, the legiſlature firſt gratified the Roman Ca- 
tholics with an opportunity of teſtifying their allegiance, by 
framing an oath for them, competent to that teſt, without involv- 
ing any article of religious faith, or ſpeculative opinion. 

Four years afterwards (in 1778) the legiſlature, wiſely con- 
fiding m their oaths, rewarded their loyalty by ſome ſubſtantial 
conceſſions. | | | 

The act in their favour then paſſed, truly recites in the pre- 
amble, * "That from their uniform peaceable behaviour for a long 
ſeries of years, it appears reaſonable and expedient to relax ſe- 
veral of their incapacities and diſabilities.” 

Accordingly it allowed them “ to take leaſes of land for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and at any rent; to enjoy 
all ſuch eftates that ſhall be left or transferred to them, and to 
| diſpoſe of the fame by will or otherwiſe ; and that they ſhall be 
deviſeable and rats, as in the caſe of ether people.” 
The abominable uſurpation of children againft the father was 
aboliſhed - and to theſe conceſſions, the conditions annexed were: 
Taking the oath of 1774 -and that the law ſhould not extend to 
converts relapſing, or to Proteſtants becoming Papiſts, or edu- 
cating their children in the Popiſh religion. The legiſlature na- 
turally conſidering that ſome ſuſpicion attached on frequent ver- 
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ſatility of faith, and on thoſe who profeſſed a religion them- 
ſelves which they would not tranſmit to their poſterity. 55 

Four years after that (in 1782) the ſpirit of toleratios fur- 
ther extended itſelf, and ſound policy gained a further aſoen- 
dancy in favour of the Roman Catholics. That ſyſtem of ſeve- 
rity, which a few years before was thought prudence, began to 
look ſomething like :injuſtice, and what prejudice had adopted 
as preſervation, moderation began to view as little ſhort of op- 
preſſion. | | 

In 1782, the capacity of acquiring land by purchaſe (which 
in 1778 was granted under a fiction) was given direct and 


© The acquiſition by purchaſe, grant, limitation, deſcent, or 
deviſe, by will or otherwiſe deſcendable, as the lands of Pro- 
teſtants,”” was communicated to the Roman Catholics.—Some of 
their diſabilities, as to education, were removed The ſevere 
law was repealed, that compelled the Papiſts, to declare on oath 
when, and where, and by whom they heard maſs celebrated 
The unequal attachment of their properties to] make repriſals 
for common robberies, was diſcontinued. —Their horſes were no 
more to be expoſed as public plunder; and the prepoſterous, but 
offenſive prohibition, whereby perſons profeſſing the Popiſh re- 
ligion were forbidden to reſide in certain cities, was repealed.— 
ey were allowed the full rights of property. The free ex- 
ereiſe of religion; and to appoint guardians to their own chil- 
dren. ES 
Here, it muſt be confeſſed, was a great effort of liberalicy, 
in oppoſition to old opinions. The occaſion was worthy of 
the exertion; and the conſequences juſtified and rewarded it. 
Exclufive of all moral duty, it was of ſo t moment to the 
national proſperity to involve in its uf 220% attach—to na- 
turalize in their native country ſo great a body of its inhabitants 
to make them a part of the nation, without whom we could not 
be a nation at all. . | 
However, Sir conſidering the nature of man the obſtinacy 
of old opinions and the uſual acrimony of religious diſſention, 
I muſt fay, that ſo fignal a triumph over rooted prejudices, diſ- 
cloſed ſuch a growing confidence—ſuch an amicable ſympaty— 
{ach a relenting of heart, in the predominant powers of the State 
towards the Roman Catholics of the country, as ought to con- 
ciliate their affection, engage their gratitude and confirm their 
attachment to the State. 5 | 
And when I ſay (ſpeaking from a ſenſe of moral obligation) 
that ſuch conduct of the legiſlature ought to have produced this 
effect. I ſay, with confidence and aſſurance, from the authority 
of experience, that it has produced thoſe effects. It has ftamp- 
ed thoſe ſentiments with a deep impreſſion on the minds of our 
| Catholic brethren—-I men on the minds of thoſe who are fuffi 
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ciently enlightened to judge of the relations of political ſociety, 
or feel the ee of moral obligation. = 2 
If I were not of that opinion, confirmed and decided as it is 
into conviction, I would not at this moment ſtand up as their 
advocate for another conceſſion. For I muſt take the liberty to 
ſay, what it is my duty to ſay as a member of Parliament, what it 
is my duty to obſerve as a common citizen, what is the duty of 
every perſon to know and to conform to, © that the ſtate is para- 
mount, and all men who live under its protection, live under its 
controul, and are amenable to its ſuperiority.” If they ap- 
proach the legiſlature, they muſt approach it by the avenues the 
Conſtitution has marked out ; if they apply to Parliament, it muſt 
be by petition, not repreſentation or remonſtrance ; if they would 
have benefits, they muſt ſolieit them as favours, and accept them 
as conceſſions. This is not only the conſtitution of Ireland, but 
the conſtitution of every ſettled government in the known world, 
As to the natural Rights of Man (of which we have lately 
heard ſo much) they do not belong to political ſociety ; they be- 
long to that ſtate of nature which is ſo accurately deſcribed by 
Mr. Hobbs, and ſo ardently recommended by Mr. Paine ; a ftate 
where, indeed, the race 1s to the ſwift, and the battle to the 
ſtrong ; where poſſeſſion is property, and ſtrength is right; a ſtate 
ſuperior to the conditions of ſociety, the reſtrictions of covenant, 
or the bondage of law. 
In a ſociety protected by laws, and bleſſed with a conſtitution, 
thoſe laws and that conſtitution aſcertain the Rights of Man. 
Therefore, Sir, I muſt freely confeſs, that notwithſtanding my 
pre poſſeſſions in favour of the Roman Catholics, (which I ſhall 
always be proud to acknowledge, as they are juſtified by their 
conduc) though I can number ſome of them among my anceſ- 
tors; though I love many of them as my friends, and embrace 
all of them as my countrymen, 1 was yet for ſome time checked 
in my ardour, and interrupted in the progreſs of my ſervices to 
them, by reading of late a multitude of publications and para- 
graphs in the newſpapers, and other prints circulated gratis, and 
communicated to every body, with every degree of induſtry, pur- 
_ porting to convey the ſentiments of the Catholic Body of Ire- 
land. | 
If theſe were their ſentiments, they were ſuch as could not re- 
- commend them to the further favour of the State; — they were 
ſuch as muſt alienate their old friends, and could not get them 
new ones, if they would chuſe their friends from amongſt thoſe 
who are friends to the conſtitution” What was the import 
They were exhortatations to the people never to be ſatisfied at 
any conceſſion, until the State itſelf was conceded ; not only that, 
but until a new conſtitution ſhould be made for their preſent ac- 
 commodation, and future entertainment; they were precautions 


agaiuſt public tranquillity—they were invitations to diſorder, 
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and covenants to diſcontent ; they were oſtentations of ſtrength, 
rather than ſolicitations for favours ; rather appeals to the powers 
of the people, than applications to the authority of the State; 
they involved the relief of the Catholic, with the revolution of the 
Government, and were diſſertations for democracy rather than 
arguments for toleration they ſeemed the projects of ſome 
bold theoriſts, whoſe principle was to divide man from man, and 
whoſe politics, was to ſeparate Great Britain from Ireland ;—they 
ſeemed to be the effuſions of ſome rafh philoſopher, ignorant of 
our ſyſtem; who would ſet looſe and adrift the little planet we 
inhabit, and commit it to the vortex of a vain and exploded phi- 
loſophy ; to range the univerſe without attraction, connexion or 
relation to any greater, or other body. Was there a man who 
felt the bleſlin gs of regulated rights, and ſettled government; 
who knew the value of peace and the comforts of property ?— 
was there a man who preferred order to outrage, and happineſs to 
ſpeculation, —or who looked at the growing proſperity of the 
country, whoſe mind muſt not have revolted at the tendency of 
ſuch doctrines; or who muſt not have felt an accumulated con- 
cern and diſappointment, if he could for a moment ſuppoſe that 
they had originated with our Catholic brethren ?—that they were 
the growth of that ſoil which we had ſo lately and fo liberally 
cultivated ? | | : | 

But common ſenſe and common juſtice required of us to trace 
thoſe opinions to their ſource. | 
If the Roman Catholics embraced thoſe ſentiments, the State 
could not embrace them—if they were miſled by raſh councils to 
engage in confederacies of perpetual requiſition, —If they were 
not to be ſatisfied at any conceſſion, whilſt any thing remained to 
be conceded. In that caſe common ſenſe muſt ſuggeſt to us, 
that we ſhould not by any new conceſſion unite more power with 
their diſcontent ; for however ſincerely we may arid ought to wiſh 
that they ſhould enjoy every comfort and happineſs the ftate can 
afford them, yet we cannot go ſo far, as to alter or make a new 
conſtitution for their accommodation ;—we cannot even for them, 
hazard the bleſſings of an eſtabliſhed free Government, that has 
been the growth and the wiſdom of ages, and finally ratified and 
ſettled for above an hundred years; we are not fo daring as to 
commit to the chance of every raſh experiment. | 

If the Roman Catholics could have been ſo far perverted, as 
to have addreſſed the legiſlature in theſe high tones of requiſition, 
they would have aſſaulted that conſtitution they affected to reve- 
rence—they would have made their advances to Parliament as be- 
fie not petitioners ; and Parliament would have been bound, 
in its own defence, to repulſe them, to reſiſt their applications. 
If you were, in that caſe, to concede or capitulate, you would 
ſurrender the conſtitution in your charge, you would violate your 
truſt, you would betray, the ſtate, and he reſponſible for the anar- 
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chy that would ruſh in upon you. But I have the happineſs 
now to aſſert from authority, what I have long learned from ex- 
perience, "That not a ſentiment of this tendency is entertain- 
ed by the Catholic body ; none ſuch belong to them ; they re- 
nounce them; they utterly diſclaim them.” There is not a claſs 
of his majeſty's ſubjects more attached than they are to the mo- 
narchy and hereditary ſucceſſion, more obedient to the laws, or 
more devoted to the king and conftitution, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe principles they teſtify by their c iduct at all times; at 
times very different from the preſent, when the laws were leſs 
indulgent, when they had fewer pledges to bind them to their 
country; when property and the titles of land did not appear 
(as they now do) irrevocably fixed ; at times when hoſtile fleets 
and armies were on your coaſts and when even the king on the 
throne, by ſome may not have been ſuppoſed to and (as he does 
now) without a rival in their affections. D 
They now come forward by ſolemn declaration to re-aſlert / 
| thoſe principles at the foot of the throne 3 to vindicate them 
from al! poſſible miſconception or miſrepreſentation; they ap- 
proach you by the ways of the conſtitution, and with the 
word of the conſtitution, without aſſerting a claim of their 
own, or preſuming to diate to the authority of Parlia- 
ment: They deſire a further repeal of the laws affecting 
them; they expreſs gratitude for paſt favours, confiding in your 
liberality and benevolence, that your future ones will be as exten- 
ſive as to your conſideration of the general welfare ſhall ſeem expe- 
dient; diſclaiming every thing that can directly or indirectly tend 
to interrupt the public tranquillity and ſubiection to thelaws ;they 
give you their paſt as a pledge of their future good conduct; 
and, give me leave to ſay, the conſtitutional language they ex- 
preſs, is a further pledge of the conſtitutional principlesthey feel. 
With ſuch a teſtimony, I addreſs you in favour of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ; with a declaration of this import in my 
hand, ſubſcribed by an hoſt, as to national authority; perſons of 
high diſtinQtion, ancient family, great character, enlightened edu- 
cation, ample fortune, and extenſive influence in the country 
men of general intercourſe and knowledge, political, profeſſional, 
and mercantile ; men too, who themſelves and their anceſtors, 
have made ample ſacrifices to a ſanctimonious obſervance of their 
vows, Withdut affecting or entertaining any diſreſpect for any 
other orders or claſſes of the people, I muſt ſay, it is from perſons 
of the deſcription which I have given, that national opinion and 
profeſſional principle are beſt to be collected; not from a few de- 
luded people in the South; not from a few diſſatisfied people in 
the North; nor yet from any ſtrange and inoongruous connexion 
that may be fabricated between bagh ; nay, if by ſome wonder- 
ful rotation theſe two extremities ſhould ever happen to meet; if 
by ſome monſtrous convulſion the two poles (if I may ſay ſo) far 
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as they are aſunder, ſhould be brought into conjunction, they 

would not have force to diſturb the happy and temperate regions 

we between, where the people enjoy equal days and indulgent 
eavens. 

With ſuch a declaration of principles, by ſuch ſubſcribing 
parties, confirmed by the conduct of an hundred years, and at- 
teſted by the experience and obſervation of every diſpaſſionate 
Proteſtant in the nation; I ſay, fortified by ſuch ſuperior autho- 
rity, I feel a total indifference to all the ſeveral paragraphs and 
publications to which I have alluded, from the maſſy-pamphlet to 
the volatile hand-bill ; from the original inrollment of diſcord 
that takes poſt and garriſon in the citadel, to the detachments of 
newſpapers that are ſent out to ſcour the country. For the ho- 
nour of the nation, I ſhould wiſh they were not to travel to other 
countries ; for the peace of the nation, I am not afraid they 
ſhould travel through this. I know the loyalty of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland; I know they will not taſte of the cup of 
ſedition, whether it be brought vapid and muddy from the trou- 
bled waters of Betheſda's pool; or come heated and mantling 
from the intemperance of the ale-houſe. 

It is under ſuch a conviction that I addreſs you with confidence 
for a further repeal of the laws affecting the Roman Catholics, to 
that extent which your wiſdom and liberality ſhall lead you to 
think expedient. What that extent ſhall be, appears to me the 
only queſtion that can divide the opinion of Parliament on this 
ſubje&t ; and 1 confeſs, that is a queſtion which may naturally 
produce diverſity of opinion amongſt wiſe and good men. 

As for myſelf, balanced as I am between confidence in the 
Catholics and devotion to ancient eftabliſhment, I have not found 
it eaſy to accommodate between the two contending propenſities. 

If I were engaged in the unfortunate labours of forming a new 
conſtitution, it never would occur to my mind to introduce the 
words Proteſtant and Papiſt as terms of political diſcrimination. 
But as we have a conſtitution already eftabliſhed, which we feel 
competent to preſerve liberty and to promote happineſs ; and as 
we have learned from the experience of others the calamities that 
may occur in compoſing a new one, it muſt be our conſtant la- 
bour, as it is our deareſt intereſt, to watch with a pious vigilance, 
the excellent one we have, and protect it from the hand of inno- 
vation and experiment. We muſt, in every political tranſac- 


tion, keep that conſtitution before our eyes, and act with perpe- 


tual reference to its principles. 

Uader that conſtitution the predominancy is Proteſtant.— It 
wai ſo declared at the revolution—it was ſo provided in the acts 
ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown—the king's coronation oath* 
was enjoined in order to keep it ſo—the king, as firſt magiſtrate 
of the ſtate, was obliged to takethe oath of abjuration, and ſub- 
{cribe the declaration; and every other member of the ſtate, le- 
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giſlative and executive, ſtands bound under the ſame obligation, — 
Whether it was or was not wile at the time to have made ſo broad 
a barrier, I ſhall not, at this period, venture to inquire. I own 
to you, Sir, I tremble-at the notion of reviewing, for the purpoſe 
of altering, any of the conſtituent principles of that revolution, 
which in its conſequences has proved ſo happy to theſe countries; 
I would not raſhly hazard the ſtability of fo noble a fabric, to re- 
move even an acknowleeged defect; and eſpecially when the trade 
of conſtitution-making had grown into a ſort of profeſſional prac- 
tice ;—when we ſee academies opened throughout the country to 
give diplomas and degrees in that ſcience ;—and when, even with- 
out the advantage of this academical education, common artificers 
profeſs to reform the work of Somers and of Locke. 

Though I ſhould always heſitate to touch any principle of that 
revolution: though we ſhould look up to it as to a polar ſtar, by 
which we are to ſteer in whatſoever direct ion we may ſhape our 
courſe, yet I am not ſo dogmatical as to ſay that there is any hu- 
man inftitution ſo immutable and entire, as never, in any degree, 
to accommodate to any poſſible change of the times and circum- 
ſtances ; and it has always been my decided opinion, that the ſeve- 
rities with which party prejudice and religious animoſity inſpired 
the penal ſtatutes that ſucceeded the revolution, are fit objects of 
frequent reviſion, for the purpoſe of repeal or mitigation, in the 
proportion and to that extent which the temper and condition of 
the times may render practicable or prudent. However in ſuch 
remedial proceedings, it is eſſential to the good of every ſtate to 
avoid violent tranſitions or changes—to guard agaiaſt ſudden 
or extravagant transfers of power or property. 

In endeavouring to aſcertain the particular points of relaxation 
which it would be prudent for me to ſubmit to the wiſdom of 
Parliament, I made it my buſineſs to ſolicit a communication with 
as many members of the legiſlature as I could, without preſump- 
tion, conſult on the ſubje&.—You, Sir, who know every thing, 
know that every ſuch conſultation which has ſucceſs for its obje&, 
muſt be conducted and concluded by mutual deference, and con- 
ceſſion of opinion. I ſhould not be ſincere in my ſervices to the 
Roman Catholics, if I were to hazard every thing by aſpiring at 
more than appeared to me to be conformable to the ſenſe of thoſe 
who are to decide, and to whoſe judgment I am bound to ſubmit. 
3 under that impreſſion, confine myſelf to the following 
ines: | | 
rſt, « I would give them the practice and profeſſion of the 
law, as a reaſonable proviſion, and application of their talents 
to their own country,—2dly. I would reftore to them education, 
entire and unreftrained—becauſe I think a ſtate of ignorance is a 
Rate of barbarity. This I think would be accompliſhed by taking 
off the neceſſity for a licence as enjoined by the act of 1782.— 
3dly, I would draw cloſer the bonds of intercourſe and affection, 
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by allowing intermarriage, and repealing that cruel ſtatute that 
ferves to betray female credulity, and baitardize the children of a 
virtuous mother.—qthly. I would remove thoſe obſtructions to 
arts and manufactures, that limit the number of apprentices, 
which are ſo neceſſary to aſſiſt and promote trade. | 

I have now, Sir, oaly to aſk your pardon for having taken up 
fo much of your time; but the ſubje& has engaged my mind 
with ſo much ardour and aſſection, that I could not avoid ſpeak- 
ing thus largely upon it. It is a ſubject that I embraced in my 
youth, and ſhall not caſt off in my age, unleſs it ſhall be diſpoſed 
to deſert me. I with the Proteltants and Catholics ſhould, by the 
benignant progreſs of time, grow to be one people; and they cer- 
tainly would, if ſome raſh intemperance does not interpoſe to re- 
tard the progreſs, and revive the prejudices which have fo long 
kept us aſunder. If the Roman Catholics look to their old 
friends, they will ſee them prove their ſincerity, by labouring in 
praQticable ſcrvices, rather than deluding their hopes by the 
magnitude of demand. I am confident they will liſten to their 
old friends, and that the patient magnanimity which diſtinguiſh- 
ed and dignified them in times of rigour, will rot deſert them in 
times of relaxation. They may be aſſured that a perſeverance in 
that conduct can alone give their old friends a capacity to ſerve 
them. And they may likewiſe be aſſured, (whatever miſrepre- 
ſentations have gone abroad) that it is owing to the ſeaſonable in- 
terpoſitions of thoſe high authorities of Catholic loyalty to which 
T have aliuded, confronting the publications that traduced their 
principles, that the favourable ſentiments in his majeſty's govern- 
ment are confirmed. It is owing to that teſtimony, that I, the 
humbleſt, but the oldeſt of their friends, have the confidence or 
capacity to plead their cauſe of this day; and it is a teſtimony, 
I truft, will be a powerful advocate for them with the Iriſk Parlia- 
ment. At preſent I ſhall only move you 
4 Tlrat leave be given to bring in a bill for removing certain 
& reſtraints and diſabilities under which his Majeſty's Ro- 
© man Catholic ſubjects labour, from ſtatutes at preſent in 
fore. . 


The Right Hon. Mr. HoparxT roſe, and ſeconded the 


motion, without making any obſervation. 


The Right Hon. Mr. Currys, I do not riſe to debate 
the queſtion. But I think that gentlemen would do well 
to ftate their opinion of the conduct of the Roman Catholics. 
"Thoſe headed by a nobleman who is diſtinguiſhed for his libe- 
rality, and extended property, who have ſigned the declaration 
alluãed to by the right honourable baronet, deſerve every kind- 
neſs in the power of the legiſlature to beſtow. They are good 
citizens—loyal ſubje&s. They have told. you that they will be 
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grateful for any indulgence—and that they will not pretend = 
point out the extent of the relief which in your wiſdom you may 
think. proper to beſtow. Surely in thoſe circumſtances we cannot 


' refuſe them ſome indulgence. But there are Roman Catholics 


who have conducted themſclves in a very different manner. They 
have eſtabliſhed a court of delegates in the capital; and they 
have appointed local committees in the ſeveral counties. To the 
honour of the county which I repreſent, (Mayo) it is not one of 
thoſe which is diſgraced by ſuch a committee of correſpondence. 
They have entered into affociations with the diſcontented and the 
turbulent of all religions.* And relying upon their power, they 

reſume to dictate to the legiſlature, what they will have. This 
* ſeems to have been adopted in order to terrify the Parlia- 
ment. They have alſo appointed an agent to carry on the bu- 


ſineſs, and this agent, according to their juſtructions, is not to 


leave this country until the object ſhall be accompliſhed. 

My duty as a member of this houſe, obliges me to declare 
to this aſſembly, and to the world, that neitller the Government 
nor the. gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons will be intimidated 
by their numbers, their power, or their EX CTIsH AGENT. For 
my part, I am not in the cabinet, but if I was, I would adviſe 
the miniſter, and I now do adviſe him to tell all men of all reli- 
gions, © WE HAVE POWER ENOUGH TO PROTECT OUR ESTA- 
„ BLISHMENTS IN CHURCH AND STATE, WE WILL PROTECT 
„ THEM ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REVOLUTION, AND WE 
* WILL PUNISH THOSE WHO SEEK TO DISTURB THE PEACE AND 
*© TRANQUILLITY OF THIS GROWING COUNTRY.” 


Colonel BLAUE KE. I am fatisficd that indulgence ſhould 
be extended to the Roman Catholics as they have always been at- 
tached to the crown and to government. The publications 
which have been ſpoken of, in my opinion, can produce no ill 
effects in perſons of ſenſe or education. Certainly they can have 
no weight in this Houſe, as they proceed from perſons who are no 
judges of weight or meaſure. I mult therefore expreſs my ap- 
probation of the whole. I ſhall not diſcnſs the ſubje& ; that 


having been ſo ably done by the right honourable baronet, that 


I muſt fall infinitely ſhort of him. 


The Right Hon. Mr. OG. Sir, I do not riſe to debate the 
merits of the queſtion which has been propoſed to the . Houſe. 


A better opportunity for that will occur, at a future ſtage of the 


buſineſs. I have only to requeſt that my right honourable friend 
will not hurry the ſubject, but give a good deal of time for con- 
ſideration. This is no trifling affair. The alteration of any 
part of the conſtitution muſt be confeſſed to be a queſtion of 
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conſequence. Therefore it is, that I hope we ſhall be indulged 
with a long day. 
We know, Sir, what the wiſhes of the Roman Catholics are ; 
but we do not know what are the ſentiments of the Proteſtants. 
We do not know whether our conſtituents are ſatisfied with the 
idea of a further relaxation of the penal laws. 

I affure the hon. baronet, that any conteſt which may take 
place between us, ſhall be the conteſt of friendſhip and opinion, 
and nothing elſe. I know his talents and candour, which I 
muſt always reſpect, however we may differ in ſentiment. 


The Hon. DExis Browxe. I agree that this is not a ſtage 
for diſcuſſing the principles of the bill. . When the proper period 
arrives, we ſhould diſcuſs the ſubject upon the broad baſis of tole- 
ration. Theſe cruel reſtrictions which lained the pages of our 
ſtatute-book, ſo ſhocking were they to the idea of a civilized 
people, that they reflected more diſgrace upon their authors, than 
they produced injury to the unfortunate people, Time has been 
requeſted to confider of the propoſitions which have been men- 
tioned ; I muſt declare, that conſidering the liberality of the age, 
and their eminent ſerviees, THEY DO NOT COME UP TO WHAT 
THE Roman CATHOLICS HAD A RIGHT TO EXPECT. _ 

I have heard a great deal mentioned about an intention to dif- 
turb the peace of the country. I wiſh to know what this in- 
tention is ?—what proof there is of its exiſtence ? and who are 
the Roman Catholics concerned ?—for otherwiſe 1t would be idle 
to enter into a debate upon the matter. Poſitive I am, that it 
cannot be the Roman Catholics of Ireland for the laſt thirty years. 
Their condu for that ſpace cf time has been not only peaceable, 
but ſuch as ſhould conciliate the affections of their countrymen 
of every deſcription. When we were ſurrounded by a warring 
world, and menaced with dangers, they were ready to ſacrifice 
every thing in the common cauſe of the empire, And in their 
loyal proteſtations, they never mixed a ſentence of complaint re- 
lative to their degraded ſituation in their own country, though 
they avowed that they were ready to loſe their lives in its defence. 

L am connected with much property in a particular part of this 
country, principally inhabited by Roman Catholics. It is no 
more than my duty to anſwer for my own county (Mayo) in 
which the proportion is 125,000 Roman Catholics, to 8,000 
Proteſtants, that their conduct has always been loyal, peaceable, 
and meritorious 
It has been infinuated, though no direct charge has been made, 
that the real object of the Roman Catholics is to obtain power; 
whether by force or by ſophiſtry is indifferent ; the attainment of 
power is the deſign. This is not the truth. it is not power that 
the Roman Catholics * to obtain, but L1BERATION ; liberation 
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from a degraded and diſgraceful vaſſalage, odious to the nature of 
man, and the reproach of a free country. | 
What, ſave the penal-laws, has kept Ireland backward for ſuch 
a number of years, notwithſtanding all the advantages of climate 
and ſituation ? Nothing. They ſeparated the people from the 
legiſlature, cramped their induſtry and ſubdued their genius. Sec 
the conſequences that followed a relaxation of the penal laws. 
The nation rapidly advanced in riches, proſperity, commerce, 
tranquillity, and happineſs. Purſue the ſame line of conduct, and 
it muſt produce ſimilar conſequences. I ſhall only add at preſent, 
that I hope the day is not far diſtant, when all deſcriptions of 
' Iriſhmen ſhall cordially unite, and all prejudice be at an end. 


Mr. Coors. It is dangerous to attempt altering any part of 
the conſtitution as ſettled at the Revolution. Caution, therefore, 
1s extremely neceſlary ; particularly as experience has proved the 
great advantages of the Revolution to this country. I approve 
of the intention of reſtoring to the Roman Catholics the educa- 
tion of their children, and think it cannot be done too ſoon, The 
admiſſion of Roman Catholics to the bar may alſo be advanta- 
tageous. But ſo long as it remains a principle with the Roman 
; Catholics to procure converts to their religion; allowing 

them to intermarry, can only be produQtive of evil and family 
ſtrike. | 

I hope the day will never arrive in which they will be entitled 
to a vote on elections, or to any ſhare in the legiſlature. I ho 
this will always be the opinion of adminiſtration. But ſhould a 
government be otherwiſe diſpoſed in this country, they will find 
themſelves deſtitute of ſupport, and abandoned by every Proteſ- 
tant of property and influence. | 


Right Hon. Mr. HogAR r. It was not my intention to debate 
this queſtion, I ſhould not have riſen were it not for the ſuggeſ- 
tion of my right honourable friend on the ſecond bench (Mr. 
Cuffe). I therefore declare that if any attack ſhould be made 
on the eſtabliſhments in church and ſtate, it is the fixed determi- 
nation of Government to ſupport them ; and any attempt of this 
nature, either by force or intimidation, will be found to meet the 
dec ided oppoſition of the Government of both countries. 


Leave was then given to bring in the bill, and a committee 
appointed to prepare the ſame, without a diſſenting voice. 


Mr. O'Hara roſe and faid, he agreed with moſt of the gentle- 
men who had expreſſed their ſentiments reſpecting the giving 
ſome further relief to the Roman Catholics, and very heartily 
concurred with the Houſe in the leave given to bring in a bill for 
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that purpoſe. But that in order to have the ſubject fully before 


the Houſe, it might be wiſhed that the Houſe knew exactly the 


particulars in which the Roman Catholics deſire relief; ſirſt be- 


cauſe Parliament might otherwiſe unintentionally omit matter 


which appear eſſentially neceſſary to the Roman Catholics, how- 
over unimportant they appear to Parliament, and ſo fail of givin 
ſatisfaction; but more particularly becauſe, if the relief deſired by 
the Roman Catholics were aſcertained the Houſe might then draw 
the line definitively and fay, we will meet your wiſhes thus far, 
but never can go farther.” | | 

He faid, he had thought in the year 1782, that every thing 
was then done which was neceſſary to relieve the conſcienct, or 
eſſential to the happineſs of the Roman Catholics, and he was ſure 
ſuch was the intention of Parliament; but the Houſe then pro- 
ceeded without knowing from the Roman Catholics what the 
particulars were in which they deſired relief. By which means 
the greater opening was left to deſire further relief in the preſent 
inſtance. But if we now were in poſſeſſion of a ſtatement of their 
wiſhes made by themſelves, we might eaſily draw the line by the 
new act of Parliament ſo ſtrongly, as to preclude any expeRation 


of change, at leaſt for many years to come. 


Theſe conſiderations (he ſaid) had been ſtrong inducements | 
with him to liſten to the deſire of a very particular friend of his, to 
lay ſuch a ſtatement before the Houſe. A friend who was not of 


the Roman Catholic perſuaſion ; but one to whom he would not 


willingly refuſe any thing he conld aſk, had deſired him to preſent 
ſuch a ſtatement, as a perſonal favour. Though he did not know 
the petitioners, he knew the integrity of his friend, who told him 
they were altogether worth upwards of.a million, which he men- 
tioned to ſhew that they were conſiderable individuals, whoſe ſenti- 
ments might be ſuppoſed to coincide with the greater part at leaft 
of the Roman Catholics. | 
However, though he preſented the petition, he requeſted not to 
be confidered as its particular patron; for he had agreed to pre- 
ſent it upon the terms-only of referving to himſelf the full liberty 


of diſcuſſing every part of it, and condemning or approving as he 
might think proper. If there be any thing exceptionable in the 


petition, it was not his; if more were defired by it than were rea- 
ſonable or conſiſtent with our eſtabliſhments in church or ſtate, 
he would decidedly vote againſt ſuch parts. | „ 
Under thoſe circumſtances he ventured to offer the petition to 
the Houſe, and the rather becauſe, to petition' Parliament is a 
matter of right in the ſubje& ; ſo much fo, that a member can 
hardly refuſe to preſent a petition if required by no improper de- 
ſcription of men; but more particularly, becauſe the petition 
brought information before the Houſe which might be uſeful in 
framing the bill; that the petitioners after ſtating the particu- 
lars in which they hoped for relief, promiſed to acquieſce in 
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whatſoever relief _ parliament might think proper to give 
them. | | 5 EN | 


Mr. R. Surxipax thought it a very odd way of introducing 
a petition, to ſtate that it came not from any particular body of 
men—but from an intimate acquaintance.—[In the preſent in- 


ſtance, it was probably nothing more or leſs than this, that an 
intimate acquaintance of the honourable member's prayed the 
Houſe that all the places of truſt and emolument in the ſtate 


ſhould be open to Roman Catholics, 


[Mr. Burke, whom we ſuppoſe to be the gentleman alluded 
to by Mr. O'Hara, having incautiouſly ventured into the body 
of the houſe behind the Speaker's chair, to ſpeak with Mr. 
O'Hara, there aroſe a general cry of © Into cuſtody !!!—he 
however withdrew time enough to avoid it.] 


The SoriciroR GENERAL riſing, ſaid, the petition in its 
preſent ſtate of abandonment can be no.obje& of notice : ſuch 
a petition, ſo managed, I never have heard of before; nor indeed 
have I ever read of any thing like it, except once in the croſs- 
readings which ſome time fince were ſeen in. the London prints, 


where oppoſite paragraphs were ſtrangely made to correſpond. 


In ridicule of the fooliſh petitioners that flocked to St. James's 
with the nonſenſe of that day, I remember a paragraph in theſe 
words: „On ſuch a day a moſt violent petition was preſented to 


the Houſe of Commons—It luckily miſſed fire, and the villaing + 


made off. { Here a very general and loud laugh. ] I am glad to 
ſee the Houſe in ſuch good humour ; and that we may meet 


again in the ſame temper, I move the queſtion of adjougament, 
- 


Honourable D. Browne was for receiving the petition, 


Mr. O'Haxa withdrew the petition for the preſent, becauſe 
he could not ſay he had ſeen the petitioners ſign it; but that 
he ſhould preſent it another day; and that he thought the 
Houſe ought to be glad to know what relief was prayed, in 
order that it might give ſatisfaction ſo far as was conſiſtent with 
our civil and religious eſtabliſhments. | 


Right Hon. Mr. GxaTTan ſaid, that he ſhould be very ſorry 
that any man ſhould depart poſſeſſed with an idea that this 
Houſe had refuſed to receive the Catholic petition, or com- 
mitted an act ſo outrageous and unconſtitutional ; but an infor- 
mality attending the manner of preſenting it. has induced the 
member himſelf to poſtpone the bufineſs for another day. Sir, 
I concur with the mover of the bill in every thing he has ſaid 
in favour of the Catholic body; it is, therefore, that I cannot 
agree with, other gentlemen who talk of their evil intentions 
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and ſeditious publications.——Sir, I know of none ſuch that can 
be charged to the Roman Catholics, nor do 1 ſee how gentle- 
men can aſſent to a bill which ſuppoſes the merits of Catholics, 
and inſinuations that beſpeak the contrary :—What you give to 
the Roman Catholias—give it liberally :>what you 8 

fuſe decently:—whatever you do- do with diſcretion :—what- 
ever you ſay—let it be the language of decency and good 
manners. 


Mr. G. Ponsowsy held it to be the undoubted right of the 
conſtituent to petition parliament in a legal and reſpectful man- 
, ner—but-oaly in this manner; on this ſubject he was remarkably 
attentive to rule and form, and objected on that account to the 


reception of the petition, as it contravened every one of the eſta- 
bliſhed forms. 


— — — — 


9— . 


Tuuxspar, January 26, 1792. 


As ſoon as the Speaker had taken the chair, he roſe and ad- 
dreſſed the Houſe on the ſubject of the diſturbance whieh had 
taken place yeſterday evening. He ſaid, he was ſorry to aſſure 
the Houſe, that in thoſe diſturbances no perſons whatever were 
concerned except the ſtudents of the univerſity, or perſons 
wearing college gowns—be would not mention the particulars of 
tte outrages they committed, becauſe he did not wiſh to draw 
down the indignation of the Houſe—but upon due conſideration 
of the offence, after conſulting many members of the houſe, he 
thought it proper to declare, as the leaſt ſevere mark of the 
Houle's diſpleaſure, that the ſuppoſed privilege of perſons comin 
in gowns ſhould henceforth be taken away, and that like al 
other perſons, they ſhould not enter the gallery, without being 
paſſed by a member of the houſe. | 


Doctor Bao. uE was extremely ſorry for what had happened; 
he never had, nor never would court popularity by countenancing 
diforder ; he was very ſorry that any of the ſtudents in the 
univerſity which he had the honour to repreſent, ſhould have 
been guilty of any a& which called for a reprehenfion from the 
chair, but he hoped that their future good behaviour would in- 


duce the chair to reſtore them that indulgence which they had fa 
long enjoyed. rae? 
To this the Houſe agreed. 
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Frivay, JANUARY 27, 1792. 


The Right Hon. Mr. GR ATxAn preſented a petition, ſtating 
damage to an immenſe amount, ſuſtained by perſons whoſe lands, 
houſes, and ware-houſes have been inundated, in conſequence of 
a breach which has been made by the tide through Sir John 
Rogerſon's wall; and praying relief. : 
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The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER obſerved, that theſe 
lands and houſes being private property, frem which the land- 
lords derived a very great revenue, it was their duty to preſerve 
them from the overflowings of the tide; they had, however, 
through wilful negligence, ſuffered the work to fall into decay— 
and it would be a great hardſhip indeed, if the public purſe was 
obliged to make good private loſſes incurred by negligence. 
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Right Hon. Mr. GraTTan admitted that it would be a 
great hardſhip on the public to ſubmit to ſuch demands ; but it 
would be ſtill a greater hardſhip on the public if the port of 
Dublin was ſuffered to run to ruin by the water being diverted 
from the bed of the Liffey; beſides, many individuals, who 
were by no means guilty of ſuffering the wall to fall down, and 
were well deſerving the protection of the Houſe, were involved in 
the common ruin. The petition wag ordered to lie on the 


table. 


* _ — 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1792. 


Mr. GrartTan reported from the committee appointed to 
take into conſideration the petition of the perſons injured by the 
breach in the South Wall, that they bad proved the allegation 
of their petition. | | Ph 
He then moved, that an addreſs be preſented to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, requeſting the breach might be forthwith 
repaired. 7 | © 
Alſo, that a committee be appointed, and proper engineers 
— to inquire into the ſtate of the North and South 
Walls. | lh | 


The CranceLLok or THE ExcCHEQUER declared, that the 
reaſon why he did- not oppoſe the reſolution for granting money 
out of the public coffer to benefit individuals, was, becauſe it was 

coupled with the ſecond reſolution which propoſed to reimburſe 
the public. It was his duty, and a very painful duty it was, to 
watch over the public money; and great concern it gave him to 


| be ſo often obliged to riſe in that houſe, to reſiſt the application 


4 
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of that money to the improvement of gentlemen's private fortunes, 
which certainly would be very convenient to them, though utterly 


deſtructive to the nation. But in the preſent caſe, though the 


proprietors of the Jow ground were to be immediately benefited, 
the reſolution ultimately propoſed to make them repay the 
public money ; and as the miſchief was of that nature that it 
muſt every day grow worſe, to the ruin of many innocent people 
who were in no wiſe blameable for the negle& of thoſe who had 
ſuffered the wall to fall to decay, he was the more inclined to 
extend immediate relief ; but upon the poſitive aſſurance that the 
public: ſhould be reimburſed by a tax on the lands of thoſe 
perſons whoſe duty it was to keep the wall in repair; forit 
would be a dangerous precedent indeed, if men, through negli- 
gence or worſe, could be enabled to call upon the public to make 
good loſſes produced by themſelves. 


Mr. SecxETARY Hamitron obſerved, that it was not for 
want of full and fufficient notice to the proprietors of the grounds 
that the accident had happened: about fix years ago, a large 
piece of the wall fell down, and the ſea threatened to overflow, 


as in the preſent caſe ; information was brought to Government 


who thought it their duty inſtantly to take meaſures for the 
public ſafety ; accordingly a temporary repair was made, and at 
the ſame time the proprietors of the grounds were called upon to 
prevent future miſchief—they were called upon in vain—nay even 
the grand jury of the city of Dublin preſented them as com- 
mitting a nuiſance againſt the public, but to no effect. He was, 
however, for an immediate repair to prevent further miſchief to 
the public; but under a fixed determination to have the mone 


" repaid, 


Right Hon. Mr. BEAESsroRD entered into a ſhort recital of 


WV the terms on which Sir John Rogerſon, the original projector of 


this wall, had undertaken to reclaim thoſe grounds from the ſea; 
after various bargains with the corporation of the city, in whom 
the right of the overflowed lands was, he took from them a fee- 
farm leaſe of the lands he ſhould recover, at a very ſmall rent, 


for a certain time, but to riſe conſiderably at the end of an hun- 


dred years. The preſent proprietors, Lord Mountjoy and Mr. 
Benſon, derive their titles under Sir John Rogerſon, the one by 


purchaſe, the other by deſcent ;—and the reaſon theſe gentle- 


men have done nothing in it, is, that the matter is in litigation. 
between them and the city. 'They ſay the city is obliged, the 
city ſay they are obliged, to keep up the wall; they alledge that 
there is a clauſe in the leaſe from the city to Sir John Rogerſon, 
that if the city ſhall at any tune think it neceſſary for enlarging 
the port, they may reaſſume and open into the river eighty fcet of 
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of che ground ſo recovered; and they ſay that within a ſew years 
the city actually has claimed that ground which happens to be 
preciſely the breadth of the wall: the city on the contrary al- 
ledges, that Sir John Rogerſon and his heirs are bound to main- 
tain the works originally erected by him; that till very lately 
they have kept them in repair, and never thought of calling on 
the city, whoſe intereſts are comparatively nothing in the over- 
flown lands, and who by a fee- farm leaſe have ſet them away 
from themſelves for ever. Certain it was that Lord Mountjoy 


and Mr. Benfon, in making a leaſe to Mr. Le Favre and Mr. Kent, 
had bound thoſe gentlemen to take upon themſelves any obligati- 


on which might lie upon the heirs of Sir John Rogerſon, to keep 
the wall in repair; and certain it was alſo, that Lord Mountjoy 
had filed a bill againſt them to compel them to performance of 
covenant, which bill is now in litigation, 

He then made a ſhort digreſſion to ſhew the manner in which 
the grounds on the north-ſide of the river had been taken in, 
the proprietors of which, by a tax among themſelves, endea- 
voured to keep their wall in repair; but in ſpite of their efforts it 
was going to ruin. He ſaid, however, the preſervation of the 
port of Dublin was a matter of too much concern to be negle&ed 
by that Houſe, even though individuals would negle& their own 
property ; therefore it had been in contemplation to build from 
Ringſend, on both ſides of the river, quite up to the New Cuſ- 
tom-houſe, permanent and ſubſtantial walls at an eftimated ex- 
pence of 44,000l. but which he doubted not would amount to 
70,000l. To do this, it would be right that three diftin& 
bodies of men ſhould contribute in proportion to the intereſt they 
had in the object: Firſt, the proprietors of the lands on each 
ſide, ſhould by a tax on their lands, contribute a ſum ſufficient” 
to make ſuch a new wall as would be ſufficient to protect their 


lands from the ſea.— The merchants who are intereſted in the 0 


ſhipping trading to the port, are willing, by an additional tax on 
ſhipping, to contribute their part; and it is but reaſonable that - 
the corporation of the city, who receive a. conſiderable income 
for anchorage, ſhould contribute alſo a proportion. By all thoſe 
means a ſum of near 200ol. per annum may be raiſed, which will 
pay intereſt for a ſum ſufficient to complete the work. At pre- 
ſent, however, it was neceſſary that immediate and effectual 
means ſhould be taken for the ſafety of the public, and he hoped 
a ſum would be advanced for that purpoſe, but to be repaid 
again by the means he had mentioned. 3 

The ATTorxty GENERAL ſaid, he had no objection what. 
ſoever to granting the money, provided it was perfectly under- 


| ſtood that an act of Parliament ſhould paſs to indemnify the 


public. It appeared to him very plainly, that the proprietors of 
the ground had always conſidered themſelves as bound to maintain 
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the wall, by their having always, till within a few years, kept it 
in repair; however, the port muſt not be ruined through their 
neghgence; it was the 1 of parliament to attend to it. He 
therefore moved, that the committee on this ſubject ſhould ft 


again on Monday, and that all perſons concerned ſhould be ſum- 
moned to attend. | 


Right Hon. Mr. Hozaxr ſaid, the Houſe having fully con- 
curred in the "meaſure to be adopted, there could remain no 
doubt but proper means would immediately be taken by Go- 
vernment to repair the miſchief that had happened, and to pre- 


vent the like happening again.—The Houte then adjourned till 
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Moxvpay, January 30, 1792. 


The committee appointed on Saturday to prepare an addreſs 
to the Lord Lieutenant, on the ſubject of the South and North 


Walls, reported that they had agreed to an addreſs, which the 
chairman then preſented to the Houſe. 


Mr. Coxxv ſaid, he was not at all acquainted with the 
merits of the ſubject; but Mr. Benſon, one of the proprietors 
of the inundated grounds, had ſpoken to him to oppoſe any in- 
terference of the Houſe in this buſineſs, as he would himſelf re- 
pair the breach; Lord Mountjoy, the other proprietor, being 
in England. Mr. Corry ſaid this requeſt had ſurprized him not 
alittle, till Mr. Benſon aſſigned his reaſon for making it; 

which was, that the perſons to whom Lord Mountjoy and he, 
Mr. Benſon) had ſet the ground, had covenanted to repair the 
wall, which covenant they had failed to perform; and as his 
lordſhip and he were now ſuing thoſe perſons for this breach of 
covenant, he feared that parliament interfering might take away 
his lawful remedy, and therefore he begged he might be permitted. 
to repair the wall at his private expence. 


{ 2 -"F* 


„ The Cranczizor or THE ExCHEQUER ſaid, nothing could 
give him more pleaſure than to ſee the gentleman repair the wall 
without calling on the public purſe ; but ſurely the public had 
waited ſufficiently long, and in vain, for that event: nor was it 
juſt that numbers of merchants and others who were already in- 
jured, ſhould be kept to wait for each day's increafing miſchief, 
till it ſhould ſuit the leiſure or convenience of the proprietor to 

| flop the breaches. Government would have it done on the 
beſt terms, and he had no manner of objection in the bill to be 


I 
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introduced, to allow Mr. Benſon to pay the expence; on the 
contrary, he would be extremely glad of it, and as to the lawſuit, 
the bill would not affect it in the leaf. | 


Mr. Conax faid, that having ſpoken at all on the ſubject, he 
thought it neceſſary to add one word more, which was, that 
if ſpecial care was not taken to drain thoſe grounds even to 
dryneſs, before ſummer, the damps ariſing from them in hot 
weather might cauſe ſickneſs, that would perhaps prove de- 
ſtructive to multitudes of the inhabitants of this city. 


He was anſwered, they would moſt certainly be draingds 
The Houſe then agreed to the addreſs. be” 
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Mr Px preſented a petition from the company of under- 
takers of the Grand Canal, ſetting forth, | 

That Parliament-having granted the company a certain ſum of 
money, conditioned, that before the expiration of the year 1793, 
they ſhould conſtru& floating docks on the ſouth ſide of the 
River Liffey ; they had proceeded with vigour and made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in that undertaking, till unfortunately by the 
breach in the South Wall, great part of their works had been 
deſtroyed, which muſt neceſſarily protra& their completion: the 
company therefore prayed the Houſe to extend their time for 
finiſhing to the end of the year 1794. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER faid, he himſelf had 
ſeen the deſtruction made in their works; he thought their pe- 
tition perfectly reaſonable ; and moved the Houſe to agree there- 
with ; the Houſe unanimouſly concurred. 7 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER ſaid, in compliance. +. 
with the wiſhes of the city, the houſe had laſt year reſolved to 
alter the mode of inſurance reſpecting lottery tickets: an hon. 
baronet had then undertaken the taſk of regulating inſurance, ſo 
as to prevent in future the miſchiefs complained of. His re- 
medy was to compel inſurers to depoſit a large ſum of money, 
which was to be anſwerable for any offence they might commit 
againſt the Lottery Act; this at firſt Gght ſeemed a promiſing 
ſcheme, but in the event it was found ineffectual, for men went 
on to inſure without depoſiting any money at all, or paying the 
leaſt regard to the Lottery Act; he therefore moved leave to 
introduce a new bill on the ſubject. of 


Leave was granted accordingly. 


The Syzaxxx roſe to inform the Houſe that he had received a 
letter from Dixie Coddington, principal ſerjeant at arms, ſtating 
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t bodily infirmity, and praying leave to reſign his office of 
jeant at arms. 


The CnancELLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER reminded the Houſe 
that Mr. Coddington was an old and faithful ſervant of the houſe, 
having filled his department twenty-five years; he therefore 
wiſhed the Houſe would give ſome mark of their approbation to 
his long ſervices by a. competent proviſion for his infirmities; 
and moved, that an addreſs be preſented to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, praying him to lay before his Majeſty the 
humble deſire of the Houſe to this effect, and promiſing the 
Houfe would make good the ſame.—Agreed to nem. con. and 
ordered that the Houſe do on to-morrow reſolve into a committee, 
to take the ſame into conſideration. 


* 


Turxs par, JANUARY 31, 1792. 


The Chaxcgrrox or The Excnrtquer moved, that the 
Hoyſe do on Monday next, reſolve itſelf into a committee of 


of ſupply, and that his Excellency the Lord Licutenant's ſpeech 
be referred to the ſaid committee. Agreed to. 


He then gave notice, that in the committee of ſupply he ſhould 
bring forward a motion for granting an allowance of bread to 
the infantry on this eſtabliſhment, which would be attended with 
ſome additional expence; a ſimilar allowance had been lately 
granted to the ſoldiers on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, and he 
truſted that there could not be the leaſt objection to granting it 

to the ſoldiers of this country. 


Mr. GraTTax wiſhed he would ſtate the outline of the 
bduſineſs. | 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcCHEQUER, in anſwer, ſaid that 
the allowance would be ten pence halfpenny per week in bread for 
each ſoldier. . Th 

Mr. Mascus BEAESsTORD reported the reſolution of the com- 

mittee of the whole Houſe, to whom was referred the motion 
for an addreſs to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, to give 
orders to engineers to view and forthwith repair the breach in 
the South Wall, occafioned by the inundation on the 24th ft. 
and that this Houſe will make good the expence; which was 


agreed to by the houſe. | 


Ordered that ſuch members of this houſe as are of his Majeſty's 
moſt honourable Privy Council, do wait on his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant with the ſaid addreſ;. 
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The Houſe, according to order, reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſideration the motion 
for an addreſs to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant in fayour 


of Dixie Coddington, Eſq; late ſerjeant at arms; Mr. Maſon in 
the chair. 5 


The Cnancetior' or THE ExXCHEQUER moved, that an ads 
dreſs be preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant that he 
would be pleaſed to lay before his Majeſty the humble defire 
of this Houſe, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow ſome 
recompence on Dixie. Coddington, Eſq; late ſerjeant at arms, 
for his long and faithful ſervices, and that this Houſe will make 
good the ſame. The motion was agreed to, and on the Houſe 


being reſumed—ordered that the ſaid report be received to- 
morrow. | 


— 3 
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The Right Hon. Mr. Masox reported the reſolution of the 
committee to whom it was referred to take into conſiderations 
the motion for an addreſs to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
that he would be pleaſed to lay before his Majeſty the humble 
defire of this houſe, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to be- 
ftow ſome recompence or Dixie Coddington, Eſq; late ſerjeant 
at arms, for his long and faithful ſervices, and that this houſe 
would make good the ſame; which was agreed to by the Houſe. 


Mr. Jonx Worrz moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
encouragement of agriculture and commerce, by eſtabliſhing a 
reciprocal preference between Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
mutual exportation and importation of corn. : 


Mr. Secretary HOBART gave his decided ſupport to that, 
as he ſaid he would do to every other meaſure by which the 
intercourſe and affection between the two countries could be 


encreaſed, and by which this kingdom muſt be ſo conſiderable a 
galder. : 


Mr. Wort accordingly brought in his bill, which was read 
a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time to-morrow. 


Mr. GxaTTan moved for a committee, to enquire whether the 
late regulation entered into for the encouragement of the breweries, 


and preventing the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, had produced 
the deſired effect. d | | | 
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Mr. Bearsroxd obſerved, that of the different exciſe papers 
which had been moved for, thoſe relating to the breweries were, 
be believed, now made up, and would immediately be preſented. 
But that thoſe which related to the importation of ſpirits, being 
to be collected from the different port officers throughout the 
kingdom, it was impoſſible for them to have them returned to the 

time for which they were moved, namely, laſt Chriſtmas. 
And he propoſed an amendment, inſtead of the words, “ the 
deſired effect, to ſubſtitute the words, * any and what effect,“ 
as it was impoſſible, from the ſhortneſs of the time during which 
the experiment had been tried, to ſay whether it had produced 
the deſired: effect or not; which paſſed in the affirmative. 


. ; — AEES. Annes 


Tuuxspav, FEBRUARY 2, 1792. 


Mr. Gaarrax, chairman of the committee appointed yeſterday 
to inquire whether the late act for regulating the retail of ſpiri- 
tuous liquers, &c. having mentioned that the committee were im- 
peded in their deliberations by not having received ſeveral official 
papers which he had ſome days ſince moved for, and which were 
abſolutely neceſſary to aid their inveſtigation, took occaſion to 
remark that, ſo far as the inquiry yet went, it juſtified his con- 
jectures that the preſent regulation and reform to the health and 
minds of the people under the propoſal of this act, was nothing 
more than a mere pretence of revenue, a mere meaſure to increafe 
a tax deſtitute of every efficient principle which could tend to 
effect the objects propoſed by the right hon. gentleman, who 
firſt propoſed the meaſure, echoed by adminiſtration, and avowed 

by the bill itſelf. 8 | 


The Cnancriror or THE ExCHEQUER (aid, I think I have 
given arithmetical demonſtration that the bill has had its defired 
effect to a certain degree; but notwithſtanding I deſpair of 
being able to induce the right hon, gentleman to agree with me 
in our notions of right and wrong I mean in debate—though l 
| have ſhewn that the brewery has increaſed, from which I infer 
that mare beer has been drank j that the diſtillery has diminiſhed, 
from which I infer that leſs whiſkey has been drank ; that the 
number of licenſes iſſued has been much ſhort of the former 
year, by which it appears that there are not ſo many places 
where ſpirits may be purchaſed. As to the revenue, though 
revenue alone was not the object of the bill, I am ex- 
tremely glad it has not fallen ſhort : the revenue may remain 
the fame, or even riſe, but the conſumption of the article 
taxed may diminiſh, if the quantum of tax on that article be en- 


creaſed. 
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Mr. Ga Arran. Laſt year the right hon. gentleman declared 
WE that revenue was not at all the object of the bill; he now declares 
WT that revenue alone was not its obje&—an involuntary declaration 

no doubt; but not the leſs true for being involuntary. The 
gentleman ſays, he rejoices that the revenue has not fallen; I am 
very ſure he does.— ] maintain my firſt opinion, that revenue, and 
not reform, was the evident object of adminiſtration ; and I ap- 
peal to the returns made of the home diſtilleries, when, on a com- 
pariſon of the preceding year, in which the quality diſtilled ap- 
peared to be but 2, 200, oco gallons, with the laſt, in which the 
= quantity was 2,100,002 gallons, the difference in favour of health 

and morals was too trifling to deſerve mention. What then did 

the argument of the right hon. bart. go to prove ?—He ſays he 

19 arithmetically right What nonſenſical talk to an Houſe of 

Commons ?—We know he is arithmetically right, if the diſtillery 

be diminiſhed by a ſingle gallon; but he ſays that it has dimi- 

niſhed 100,000 gallons, and that the quantity of ale has increaſed 

—that 1s, the people drink leſs whiſkey, but more ale ; ſo that 

the quantum of intoxication is the ſame, 


| Hon. Denis Browne. I cannot think that arguing arith- 
metically is quite ſo abſurd or nonſenſical a method as the right 
hon. gentleman would have us bclieve, eſpecially in a caſe where 
figures only can demonſtrate facts. The intention of the bill was 
to reſtrain the uſe of ſpirits—that it certainly has done; and 
inaſmuch as it has done ſo, it has anſwered its intention. 


Mr. Gaarrax declared himſelf perfectly indifferent about 
going into a committee on the ſubject ; as, in his opinion, the bill 
was utterly inadequate to its intention, b 


The CHanceLLOR or THE ExchrapypER. I wiſh the right 
hon. gentleman would make a motion that would bring this ſub- 
ect fully before the Houſe; for it is not upon my aſſertion that 
the meaſure has ſucceeded, nor upon another man's aſſertion that 
it has not ſucceeded that the Houſe ſhould implicitly rely: they 
ſhould have before them all poſſible evidence on the ſubject; and 
when ſuch evidence has made its due impreſſion then they will 
judge for themſelves. I wiſh to have the enquiry and the dif- 
cuſſion as public as poſſible; I would have it in a com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, fitting in the houſe, not in a ſelect 
committee ſitting in a private chamber.—Would the right hon, 
gentleman chuſe to enter on the buſineſs zow, or to-morrow ? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bzazsrorp ſaid, he every moment expected 
to ſee a paper, which the Houſe had ordered, preſented at the bar, 
which would demonſtrate every aſſertion of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer to be true; and from which it would appear that the 


brewery had riſen, ſince the bill, conſiderably above what it was 


in the laſt year; though in that year it was greater than it had 
been for five-and-twenty years antecedent. As to all that had 
been advanced concerning the increaſe of the conſumption of 
ſpirits, it certainly was unfounded ; the quantity of ſpirits con- 
ſumed in the laſt fourteen years, was not equal to the quantity 
conſumed m the fourteen years antecedent. 


Mr. Gaarrav. My affertion is, that the bill has not produced 
its intended effect; as the conſumption of ſpirits in the laſt year 
is not materially diminiſhed. The right hon. gentleman, by 
way of reply, gets into a puzzled account of twenty-five years 
and fourteen years, and tells you the brewery is advantaged by 
the bill; why, Sir, it was impoſſible the brewery ſhould not re- 
ceive ſome advantage from the removal of thoſe inſane reſtrictions 
by which it was bound. 


Right Hon. Mr. BraESTORD. Sir, I follow the right hon. 
gentleman's example in going back for a number of years: it is 
what he has done himſelf, and when he recollects it is his 
own method, he will not call it puzzling ; nor is it puzzling to 
demonſtrate a queſtion by figures, that cannot be demonſtrated in 
any other way.— I aſſert, that when this bill was introduced, the 
conſumption of ſpirits was not encreaſed; ] aſſert the brewery was 
encreaſed; he flated otherwiſe, and he ſtated an error. — Since 
the bill has paſſed, the conſumption of ſpirits has been dimi- 
niſhed, and the brewery has increaſed ; therefore every poſition 
of the right hon. gentleman is - unfounded; and when the com- 
mittee fits I will prove it. 


Mr. Grattan, Whenever the committee ſhall fit, I will 
ſhew that the brewer has been ſacrificed to the diſtiller, and 
to the obſtinate and inſane whimfics of revenue empirics—1 
ſhall- call the brewers to your bar to ſhew it, and I ſhall call the 
merchant to ſhew that revenue, and not reformation of morals, 
was the the object in laying the ſpirit duties; the impolitic tax on 
rum has deſtroyed the trade in that article. 


The CaaxceLtor oF THE Exciyrqurer. It is of very little 
conſequence to the morals of the people (if they will get drunk) 
what they get drunk with; it is however the duty of the legiſla- 
ture, as much as in them lics, to make the means of intoxication 
as difficult to come at as they poſlibly can: this can only be 
done by laying duties as high as the article will bear. For if 
you lay a duty amounting toa prohibition, or beyond a certain 
point, you defeat your own purpoſe—you iudemrify the riſque of 
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the ſmuggler the article ſo taxed is produced in greater plenty 
than ever— the peoples? morals are corrupted in a double ſenſe, by 
the practice of fraud and the practice of intoxication, and you 
collect no revenue at all. Tis therefore a cauſe of ſatisfaction to 
me, that the revenue on ſpirits has riſen, though the quantity of 
ſpirits has fallen; as it demonſtrates clearly that the late regula- 
tions have not encouraged ſmuggling; and I am alſo glad to find, 
that the diminution in the conſumption of ſpirits has fallen on 
rum and ſpirits imported: for ſurely it is to the advantage of 
agriculture, that whatever ſpirits are conſumed fhould be of our 
own production; and therefore when the right hon. gentleman 
ſays that we are ready to ſacrifice the morals of. the people to 
collect a tax upon poiſon, and in the ſame breath complains 
that we have deſtroyed the rum-trade by too high duties; J 
am at a loſs to conceive his meaning. 

But, Sir, I wiſh to have the whole of this buſineſs fairly before 
the Houſe, that it may be diſcuſſed in the moſt public manner; 
and therefore I do deſire, that every paper on the ſubje& be re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole Houſe, and that it be taken 
into conſideration to-morrow. 

Mr. BERESTORD. On one fide it has been aſſerted that the 
regulations of laſt year have not had their intended effet : On 
the other fide it is maintained that they have. Every paper de- 
fired by the right hon. gentleman is already on your table, ex- 
cept one, that will be ready to-morrow. Therefore, to remove 
any doubt from the public mind, I wiſh to go into the inveſtiga- 
tion of the ſubject as ſoon as poſſible, and I hope nothing will 
be done that can embarraſs or delay it. | 


Mr. GraTTan ſaid, far from delaying gentlemen in this in- 
veſtigation, he would do his utmoſt to accelerate ; but at the ſame 
time, he feared that what he would offer in the courſe of the en- 
quiry, would much embarraſs them. : 


A petition was preſented from the undertakers of the Boyne 
navigation, praying aid to extend their works. | 


The CrAncerLor or The Excntquer ſaid he was very 


ſorry to be ſo often under the neceſſity of troubling the Houſe, 


but his duty as guardian of the public treaſure compelled him to 
it. In the laſt ſeſſion, the whole ſum of 2c0,000l. granted .by 
parliament, was appropriated to the inland navigation, and at 
that time no claim was left unſatisfied ; he thought it was an act 
of great wiſdom to make this experiment upon a large ſcale, and 
he had no doubt of its ſucceſs ; but till the event ſhould be known, 
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he would ſteadily reſiſt all new applications. However, when the 
og effect of what had been already granted ſhould once be ſeen, 

e had no doubt that the wiſdom and liberality of the Houſe 
would offer further encouragement, but not till then. He aſſured 
the Houie he made this oppoſition with much reluctance; think- 


ing, as he did, extremely well of the underraking for which the 
preſent aid was ſought. 


The petition was ordered to lie upon the table. 


A petition was preſented, praying aid to improve the port af 
Arklow, in the county Wicklow, and to make a navigable cut 
from thence towards the great copper mines of Cronebane. 


Qrdered to lie on the table. 


— — — — — 
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Fg IDbav, FEBRUAR 3, 1792. 


The ChHancrLLOr OF THE Excnrquer roſe to mention the 


Fd, ther of the propoſed increaſe of pay to the foot ſoldier. He 


aid, that the principle of this meaſure was 

iſt, To take care; that at all times and in all circumſtances, 
38. a-week ſhould be appropriated to the ſoldier's food. 
2dly, That a proviſion ſhould be made to ſupply all his ne- 
ceſſaries, at fixed and ſpecific prices. 

3dly, That there ſhould be a ſurplus of 42d. a week for the re- 
pair of neceſſaries, which ſhould be accounted to the ſoldier every 
two months, when he was to receive the balance of what he had 
not expended - — The addition to each ſoldier would be nearly 2d. 
a day; and near 28,000l. a year. The ſoldier would be thus 
ſecure of comfortable ſubſiſtence ; better kind of men would be 
induced to enliſt, and deſertion would be prevented. . 
With regard ta the intended alteration of the number of regi- 
ments, he was inſtructed to ſay, that the number would be in- 
creaſed at home, and decreaſed abroad; the expenſe would be 
diminiſhed as to the mere eſtabliſhment, though he would not ſay 
that ſuch a diminution would be effective, as expenſes unforeſeen 
| might occur: but as the great ſaving was to be made upon the 
regiments abroad, to the amount of 22,000. a-year and upwards, 
it was to be conſidered that this was ſo much ſaving to the king- 
dom ; and the increaſe of expenſe at home not only was leſs than 


the decreaſe abroad, but being within the kingdom, would not be 
prejudicial. | 


Mr. GrxaTTAN ſaid, that with reſpect to the eh of pay of 
of the private ſoldier, he was pleaſed with it ; every man muſt 


agree with it; nay, they muſt rejoice in it: as to the change 
ce eſtabliſnment he TS humſell. 
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The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſes 
to inquire into the effects of the late act for reſtraining the im- 
moderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors among the lower orders of the 


+ 


people; Mr. Townſend, in the chair. 


Right Hon. Mr. GzaTTAN roſe to make ſome obſervations on 
the effects of the bill: he would not ſay, that no diminution of 
the quantity of ſpirits conſumed had taken place in conſequence 
of the bill; but he would ſay, that no effect, hitherto produced 
by it, gave him reaſonable ground to ſuppoſe that it would ever 
anſwer its intention. The accounts ordered by the Houſe, it was 
true, were not all come in, particularly that relating to foreign 
ſpirits ; however it was very eaſy to account for their alledged 
decreaſe—they were more than double their uſual price in the 
places where they are made : this diminution was then from a 
temporary cauſe, and not a conſequence of the reſtriction. a 

As to the home made ſpirit, one two-and-twentieth part dimi- 
nution was all that could be alledged; it had diminiſhed 95, oo 

allons, which was one two-and-twentieth part of the whole diſ- 
tillation; which no man could call a diminution of intoxication, 
adequate to the intention of the bill. The uſe of rum and of 
brandy certainly was not the grievance of which gentlemen com- 
plained who brought in the bill ;—no, it was the exceſſive uſe of 
| whiſkey, The reſolution on which the bill was founded, was 
e to enquire into the cauſe of the immoderate uſe of ſpirits among 
the lower order af the people.” The lower order of the people 
intoxicate themſelves with whiſkey, and therefore, though the 
importation of rum and brandy. be diminiſhed, that diminution 
does not go to the diminution of intoxication among the lower 
order. Everyone knows that a reduction of one two-and-twen- 
tieth is not ſufficient; a reduction of one half would not be 
enough: but even this reduction of one two-and-twentieth is only 
when we compare the laſt three quarters, with the three quarters 
immediately preceding; for if compared with any year previous 
to 1788, the reduction will turn out to be an increaſe ; yet every 
one will allow that too much whiſkey was drank in the year 
1787. 5 
It had been alledged that the brewery had increaſed one- eighth 
part; but ſurely no man would ſay this was enough. However, 
as the neceſſary documents were not yet before the committee— 
as they had not yet examined at this bar, as he hoped they would 
do, the brewers or the merchams concerned in the importation of 
rum, he would offer no motion; but his preſent opinion was, 
that the brewery had not received adequate advantage, that the 
diſtillery had not been ſufficiently checked, and that the di- 
minution of the impoitation of rum aroſe from temporary 
Cauſes, | | 2 71 
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Sir HexcuLss LancrisHE roſe to obſerve what appeared a 
leading error in the argument of his right hon. friend, and could 
only have proceeded from inadvertence. His right hon. friend 
had alledged that whiſkey being diminiſhed, by one two-and- 
twentieth part—intoxication was diminiſhed but in the ſame 
ee which was juſt nothing. But that was not a 
air argument; for whiſkey was now uſed in the place of fo- 
reign fprrits, and the diminution of the ſpirits, in place of which 
it was now ufed, ſhould be added to the diminution of whiſkey, 
which would much increaſe the proportion. ; 


The Right Hon. Mr. Brxvsror faid, he was juſt riſing to 
make the ſame obſervation the hon. baronet had made in lan- 
guage ſo much better than his; but the argument went a great 
deal further; as it was a matter of known certainty that when- 
ever the importation of rum was great, the diſtillation of whiſkey 
was low—when the quantity of whiſkey diſtilled was but one 
million of gallons, but in the laſt three quarters, that ia, ſince the 
bill had paſſed, the importation of rum had greatly diminiſhed, 
and yet the diſtillation of whiſkey had diminiſhed alſo. The de- 
creaſe of whiſkey in the three quarters has been 98,279 gallons ; 
at the very time that the importation of rum has diminifhed-in a 
much greater proportion. 

As to the brewery, it has increaſed one-fifth within the laſt 
three quarters, and this at a time when malt has beer from 208. 
to 228. a barrel, a price never known in Ireland; yet gentlemen 
affect to doubt of the proſperity of the brewery. 


The Crnaxceiror or THE ExcHEQueR. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Grattan) has alledged, as a cauſe for the decreaſe 
of the importation of ſpirits, *© tne advanced price of thoſe ſpirits 
in the places of their growth; now this poſition T beg leave to 
aſſume—what then will follow as a natural deduction? If the in- 
creaſe of price in any article diminiſhes the uſe of that article (as 
it certainly does), then the increaſed price of whiſkey, ariſing 
from the increaſed duty thereon, muſt diminiſh the uſe of 
whiſkey, and conſequently leſſen the quantity of intoxication in 
the country ; and it will alſo follow that we do not draw a revenue 
from encouraging poiſon and deſtroying the people, but from diſ- 
couraging poiſon and preſerving the people. —The right hon. 
gentleman ſays this check to the importation of rum is but tem- 
porary, and whenever the price falls the importation will return ; 
but if a tax remains, the diminution will be permanent : for if 
now people are obliged by their habits to ſupply the place cf 
rum, the price of which they cannot afford, by whiſkey which is 
cheaper, it follows that there is now juſt ſo much more whiſkey 
diſtilled than otherwiſe would, as ſupplies the place of the rum which 
would be drank if the high price had not prevented it; and 
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whenever rum ſhall be imported for the uſe of thoſe who prefer it 
to whiſkey, here will be then juſt fo much leſs of the latter ſpirit 
diſtilled as they ſhall uſe of the firſt. 

Upon the whole, if the conſumption of ſpirits has diminiſhed 
one-eighth, and the brewing has advanced one-fifth, I am ready 
to ſubmit to the judgment of the Houſe, whether the brewery has 
not received a molt decided preference over the diſtillery. 


Hon. Denis Browwne. TI thought that the exceffive uſe of 
ſpirits, meaning ſpirits of every kind, was the evil complained. of, 
and therefore_I gave my vote laſt year tothe bil, hoping that 
the diminution would fall upon foreign ſpirits, as I am glad to 
ſee it has done. Were I to ſuppoſe that the regula ions of the 
bill would deftroy the home diſtillery, and conſequently injure the 
agriculture of this kingdom, I never, while it would give a pre- 
ference to foreign ſpirits, would have voted for it : but I thought 
quite otherwiſe, and the event has juſtified that opinion. The 
1mportation of foreign ſpirits is very much reduced, and this com» 
pels people to uſe the produce of our own diftillery ; yet not- 
withſtanding, that diſtillery is ſomewhat reduced: but the 
brewery has increaſed, and thereby the intereſts of ayriculture 
are ſupported. I am therefore happy at having ſupported a bill 
which bids fair to be of eſſential ſervice to the country. 


The committee adjourned to Wedneſday. 
The Houſe being reſumed, 


Sir HercuLEs Lancrisne ſaid, it was his intention this 
day to have preſented the bill for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; but he had not ſufficient time to prepare it; he hoped, 
however, by to morrow to have it ready, when it would be read 
once, and then move to have it printed. 


Hon. Mr. STevazr moved, that the proper officer lay before 
the Houſe a lift of the Popiſh eccleſiaſties that have taken the 
Oath of the 13th and 14th of George III. and who have re- 
giſtered according to law. 


\ 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1792. 


Read a third time, paſſed, and ordered to the Lords, the bill 
for the increaſe of agriculture aud commerce, by eſtabliſhing a 
reciprocal prefereace in the corn trade between this kingdom and 
Great Britain. 


Mr. Stewart (of Killimonn)-preſented a petition from Sir 
Henry Hartltonge, Bart. complaining of an undue election and 


| 
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return for the county of Limerick; which was received, read, 
and ordered to be taken into conſideration on Monday the 
27th inſtant. 


Mr. GraTTan preſented a petition from the corporation of 
the Houſe of Induſtry, praying aid. Ordered tolie on the table. 


Sir Epward Cxor ron, on behalf of the Arigna Iron Com- 
pany, moved that the committee appointed to take their petition 
into conſideration, might be empowered to examine evidence in 
the moſt ſolemn manner. The improvement which that com- 
pany had made, and the immenſe benefits which had reſulted to 
the country from their exertions, were of a nature too impor. 
tant not to be brought forward in the moſt authenticated form. 


- Ordexed accordingly. | 
Sir HtexcuLts LANoRIs HR, in a ſhort ſpeech, introduced 


his bill for the relief of Roman Catholics ; it was read for the 


firſt time. Sir Hercules ſaid, it was a matter of ſo much im- 
portance, that leaſt its objects ſhould be miſconceived, he thought 
it neceſſary that it ſhould be printed, and that a ſufficient time 
ſhould be given to have it fully underſtood; he truſted when 
underſtood, it would be approved by every man in the na- 


tion. He moved that the bill be printed. It is as follows; 


Roman Carturoiic Birr. 


«© WHEREAS by an act paſſed in this kingdom in the ſixth 
ar of Queen Anne, entitled, An act to explain and amend an 
to prevent Papiſts being ſolicitors, and by another act paſſed 
in this kingdom in the firſt year of King George the Second, 
entitled, An act for regulating the admiſſion of barriſters at law, 
ſix clerks and attornies, and of other perſons into offices and em- 
ployments, and for preventing Papiſts practiſing as ſolicitors, and 
for further ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in this kingdom,” 
it is required, that every perſon who ſhall apply to be called to 
the bar or to be admitted an attorney, ſhall, before fuch an ap- 
plication or admiſſion, or taking upon them to practiſe as afore- 
ſaid, take and ſubſcribe the ſeveral oa:hs, and repeat and ſub- 
ſcribe the declaration in and by the ſaid acts reſpectively men- 
tioned or directed. 8 
And whereas it is deemed expedient to enable his Majeſty's 
ſubjects of Ireland, profefling the Roman Catholic religion, to be- 
came barriſters at law, and to praQtiſe as attornies, ſolicitors and 
notaries, upon their taking the oath of allegiance herein after 
mentioned. 5 
L Be it enacted, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and 


Vith the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 


and Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the 


authority of the ſame, that the oaths and declaration in and by 
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the acts reſpectively required to be taken and ſubſcribed by every 
perſon who ſhall be admitted or practiſe as a counſellor or barriſter 
at law, attorney, ſolicitor or notary, ſhall, from and after the 
twenty-fourth day of June, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety-two, be no longer required to be taker or ſubſcribed 
by any perſon profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, as a qua- 
lification to enable him to be admitted to the bar, or to act as an 
attorney, ſolicitor or notary ; but the oath of allegiance appointed 
to be taken and ſubſcribed, by an act paſſed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of his preſent Majeſty's reign, entitied An act 
to enable his Majeſty's ſubjects of whatever perſuaſion to teſtify 
their allegiance to him,” ſhall, from and after the ſaid twenty 
fourth day of June, one thuuſand ſeven hundred and ninety-two, 
be adminiſtered, taken and ſubſcribed to and by perſons profeſ- 
ſing the Roman Catholic religion, to be admitted barritters and to 
practiſe as attornies, ſolicitors and notaries, have the ſame effect 
and operation to all intenis and purpoſes, as the taking and 
ſubſcribing of the oaths and declaration, in the room of which 
the ſame is hereby ſubſtituted, could have had, any law to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained ſhall extend to enable or qualify any perſon to hold or 
enjoy the place or office of King's countel. | 
«© And whereas by an act paſſed in this kingdom in the ſixth 
ear of Queen Anne, it is enacted, that no attorney or ſolieitor 
ſhall take, keep or have any Papiſt or reputed Papiſt to be his 
apprentice or clerk? „ | 
% Be it enacted, that it ſhall and may be lawful to and for 
any attorney or ſolicitor to have, keep or empluy as an appren- 
rice or clerk any perſon profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, 
who ſhall have previouſly duly taken and ſubſeribed in his Ma- 
jeſty's Court of King's Bench the ſaid oath of allegiance ſet out 
in this ſaid act of the thirteenth and fourteenth years of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, and that from the paſling of this 
act, the words following, (to wit) * and that I will not knows 
ing ly take san apprentice or eniploy as clerk or ſolicitor any per- 
ſon of the Popiſſi religion,“ ſhall be omitted in the oath required 
by an act paſſed in the ſeventh year of the reign of King George 
the Second, entitled, An act for the awendment gf the law in 
relation to Popiſh ſolicitors, and for remedying other miſchiefs in 
relation to the praQtitioners in the ſeveral courts of law, required 
to be taken by every malter in Chancery, lix clerk of the Court 
of Chancery, barriſter at lau, attvney ard officer of any of the 
courts in Dublin, and every deputy of ſuch officer and every 
_ ſolicitor ? 21 „„ ; 
« And whereas by the ſaid laſt mentioned act, it is enacted, 
that if any perſon admitted a bari titer, attorney Or ſolicitor, ſnall 
marry any woman of the popiſh religion, ſuch perſon ſhall be deemed 


aſpapiſt, and be diſabled from being a barriſter, attorney or ſolicitor, 
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© Be it enacted, that ſo much of the ſaid recited act be and 
the ſame is hereby repealed, and that every perſon ſo married or 
marrying, being otherwiſe duly entitled, way, notwithſtanding 
ſuch marriage continue or be admitted to practice as a barriſter, 
attorney or (olicitor. 2; 

And whereas by an act paſſed in the firſt year of the reign of 
King George the Second, entitled, An act for regulating the 
admiſſion of barriſters at law, fix clerks and attornies, and of 
other perſons into offices and employments; and for preventing 
Papiſts practiſing as ſolicitors, and for further ſtrengthening the 
Proteſtant intereſt in this kingdom, ' it is enacted that every per- 
fon converted from the Popiſh to the Proteſtant religion, or born 
of Popiſh parent or parents, who, from and after the firit day of 
Auguſt, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty eight, ſhall ap- 
ply to be called to the bar, or to be admitted a ſix cerk or at- 
rorney, or ſhall take upon him to practiſe as a ſolicitor, or to 
act as an officer or deputy officer as aforeſaid, ſhall upon ſuch 
application, or before taking on him to act or praQiſe as afore- 
faid, prove before the Lord Chancellor or the commiſſioner of 
the Great Seal, the two Chief Juſtices, the Chief Baron, the 
Juſtices of the one bench and of the other, and the barons of his 
Majeſty's Court of Exchequer 1n Ireland for the time being, or 
any two or more of them (of which the Lord Chancellor or one 
of the commiſſioners of the Great Seal, or one of the ſaid Chief 
Juſtices, or the Chief Baron, for the time being, ſhall be one) 
by ſufficient witneſs or witneſſes upon oath, which they or any 
two of them are hereby authorized to adminiſter, that ſuch per- 
ſon has profeſſed himſelf and continued to be a Proteſtant for the 
ſpace of two years immediately before the time of making ſuch 

oof. 

22 Be it enacted, that ſo much of the ſaid act as is herein re- 
cited be and the ſame 1s hereby repealed. 

&« And whereas by an act paſſed in the twenty firſt and twenty- 
ſecond years of his preſent Majeſty, entitled, An act to regulate 
the*admifſion of barriſters at law,“ it is enacted that no perſon 
ſhall be admitted to the degree of a barriſter at law who ſhall not 
have been received and admitted into the ſociety of King's Inns 
as a ſtudent efive years previous to the time of his applying to 
be admitted to the ſaid degree; and it is alſo by the ſaid act 
further enacted, that no perſon ſhall be admitted into the ſaid 
fociety as a ſtudent who ſhall not at the time of his admiſſion 
be of the Proteſtant religion. | 
* And whereas by the laſt reci 


ted clauſe perſons profeſſing the 
Popiſh religion were not capable of complying with or fulfilling 
ſach previous qualification, to be admitted to the ſaid degree of 
barriſter at law. 

“ Be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that all and every 
ſuch perſon or perſons profeſſing the Popiſh religion, who on or 
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before the twenty-ſeventh day of June next, ſhall have performed 
every other requiſite enjoined by this or any other law or uſage to 
qualiſy them for being admitted to the degree of bartiſter at law, 
may be admitted to the ſame on paying the ufual fees to ſaid ſo- 
ciety, although he or they ſhall not have been admitted as ſtudent 
or ſtudents previous to the time of his or their applying to be ad- 
mitted to ſaid degree; and that from and after the paſſing this 
act ſo much of the ſaid laſt recited act as enacts, that no perſon 
ſhall be admitted into the ſaid ſociety as a ſtudent who ſhall not 
at the time of his admiſſion be of the Proteſtant religion, be and is 
hereby repealed. 

« And whereas an act paſſed in the ninth year of King Wil- 
liam the Third, entitled, An act to prevent Proteſtants inter- 
marrying with Papiſts,” and whereas it is no longer neceſſary to 
continue the ſaid act in force. 

« Be it therefore enacted that the faid act ſhall be and the ſame 
is hereby repealed. Provided always that the repeal thereof ſhall 
not in any ſort affect any ſuit heretofore commenced” and now de- 
pending, grounded on the ſaid act. | 

« And be it further enacted, that ſo much of an act paſſed in 
this kingdom in the ſecond year of Queen Anne, entitled, An 
act to prevent the further growth of Popery,” as ſubjects Pro- 
teſtants intermarrying with Papiſts either within the kingdom or 
in parts without the kingdom, to the pains, penalties or diſabili- 
ties inflicted by the ſaid laſt-mentioned act of the ninth year of 

King William the Third, ſhall be and the ſame are hereby re- 
ealed. | 
, « Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein 
contained ſhall extend or be conſtrued to extend to enable any 
Proteſtant who now is or hereafter ſhall be married to a Popiſh 
wife to vote at any election of repreſentatives tc ſerve in parlia- 
ment, other than as they may by laws in being before the paſſing 
of this act. 

« And be it further enacted, that it ſhall and may be lawful to 
and for Proteſtants and perſons profeſſing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion to inter marry, and to and for archbiſhops, biſhops and all 
perſons having lawful juriſdiction to grant licenſes for marriages 
to be celebrated between Proteſtants and perſons profeſſing the 
Roman Catholic religion, and for clergymen to publiſh the banns 
of marriage between ſuch perſons, and that clergymen of the 
eſtabliſhed church duly celebrating ſuch marriages ſhall uot be 
liable to any pain, penalty or cenſure for celebrating the fame, 

any law to the contrary notwithſtanding. | 

„And whereas it is not any longer neceſſary to continue an act 
paſſed in the ſeventh year of the reign of King William the Third, 
entitled, Ar A to reſtrain foreign education.“ | 

6 Be it enacted, that the ſame act be and is hereby repealed. 

And whereas by act paſſed in the twenty-firſt and twenty- 
ſecond years of his preſent majeſty's reign, entitled, An act to 
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allow perſons profeſſing the Popiſh religion to teach ſchool in this 

kingdom, and for regulating the education of Papiſts, and alſo to 

repeal parts of certain laws relative to the guardianſhip of their 

children, ' it is required that any perſon of the Popiſh religion 

who ſhall teach or keep ſchool, ſhall firſt obtain the licenſe of the 
ordinary of the dioceſe, and whereas it is not expedient any lon- 

ger to make ſuch licenſe neceſſary. | 

« Be it enacted, that it ſhall not, from the paſſing of this aQ, 
be neceſſary that the licenſe of the ordinary ſhall be obtained ir 
order to authorize any perſon of the Roman Catholic religion to 
keep or teach ſchool ; provided always, that ſuch perſon ſhall in 
all other reſpects perform the requiſites required by and conform 

himſelf to the ſaid laſt-mentioned act. 

« And whereas by an act paſſed in the eighth year of Queen 
Anne, entitled, An act for explaining and amending an act to 
prevent the further growth of Popery,* it is enacted that no 

Papiſt or Papiſts who are or ſhall be permitted to follow any 
trade, craft, or keep more than two apprentices, and that for no 
leſs a term than ſeven years. | 

« Be it enacted that ſo much of the ſaid act be and is hereby 
repealed.” | | 


Sir Hercvr.res then moved, that the bill be read a ſecond 


time on Saturday next. 


Mr. STarLes ſaid, he hoped full time would be allowed for 
the members of that Houſe to take the ſenſe of the kingdom at 
large on a ſubject in which the conſtituent body were ſo deeply 
concerned; for if ever there was a momentous ſubje& before the 

parliament of Ireland, it certainly was this; and therefore it 
ought to be well known what the Proteſtants were willing to 

ſurrender, before the Houſe ſhould be determined to grant. He 

would aſk the right honourable gentleman who had ſeconded the 

motion for the bill, whether the conceſſions which the bill con- 

tained were ſufficient to ſatisfy the Roman Catholics ? or whe- 

ther theſe conceſſions were all that he intended to grant them ? 

He wiſhed to know the ne plus ultra. | 


Hon. Denis Browne ſaid, that if time only was deſired to 
conſider the purports of the bill, the day propoſed for the ſecond 
reading by the hon. baronet was ſufficient ; if the intention 
was to ſuppreſs the bill, certainly it would be better for that pur- 
poſe to defer the relief intended to a more diſtant period. The 
queſtion aſked by the hon. gentleman of the right hon. ſeere- 

- tary, was fingular—Whether he could anſwer, that the provi- 
ſions of the bill were to be the ne plus ultra of the Catholics ? 
' Certainly the right hon. gentleman would find it difficult to an- 
ſwer for the future expectations of three millions of people. The 
Catholics offered, as a ſecurity for their attachment to the conſti- 
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tution, the approved loyalty of long and diſturbed times. He 
ſaid this was not the ſtege for debating this queſtion; when 
that time came, he would offer his opinions on it; that he knew 
it would be impoſſible at any time to combat bigotry, prejudice, 
and love of power, by argument; but that it would be impoſſible 
for any exertion of human ingenuity or ſophiſtry, to ſupport the 
abſurd principle of keeping a numerous and deſerving deſeription 
of our fellow- ſubjects, in the degraded ſituation they now 
ſtood. 


Sir Hercules LAN RISRE ſaid, it would have been impoſſi- 
ble for him to anſwer the hon. gentleman, had not the declaration 
of an hoſt of Roman Catholics already anſwered him in the pub- 
lic papers“ That grateful for what had already been granted, 
they would with joy and humility receive whatever the wiſdom _ 
and liberality of parliament thought proper to beltow.” As to 
the obſcure and contemptible perſons whoſe names filled the co- 
lumns of newſpapers, declaring a contrary ſentiment, he had no 
regard to them, while his oprnion was ſupported by the wiſe, the 
good, and the reſpectable. 


Right Hon. Major HoparT ſaid, he would not riſe in the 
preſent ſtage of the bill, but out of reſpe& to the hon. gentle- 
man who had called upon him, He ſaid he would not have the 
preſumption to anſwer for fo great a body as the Roman Catho- 
lies; their good conduct for a ſeries of years paſt was at once the 
beſt proof of their wiſhes and their deſerts. As to the queſtion, 
whether this was to be the ne plus ultra, he would only ſay, that 
the Houſe would never find him diſpoſed to take any part with- 
out their full concurrence. 


Mr. VANDELEvR, though he approved the principle of the bill, 
thought it a meaſure of ſuch magnitude that the country ought 
to be confulted on it. 


Right Hon. Mr. Ogr E. Every man mult ſee the neceſſity of 
giving full time for deliberationin the progreſs of this bill. I 
think, Sir, that every Proteſtant in the land ought to be conſult. 
ed on it; therefore let it be now printed and circulated through 
the country, as it would be extremely indecent to precipitate this 
buſineſs, without conſulting our conſtituents. For myſelf, Sir, 
though I never refuſed the Roman Catholics every reaſonable li- 
berty, this bill I think ſhould be well weighed ; and when we 
come to decide, I hope every gentleman will conſult his own 
heart, and his own judgment upon it. | 


Sir EvwarD NEWENHAM ſaid, he hoped the number of co- 
pies to be printed of this bill would not be limited to the number 
of members of the Houſe ; every Proteſtant in Ireland had an ia- 


* 
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tereſt in the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, and ſhould be conſulted 
whether or not he was willing to reſign that intereſt. 


Sir HENRY Cavenpisn ſaid, he well recollected that the 
Houſe ſome years fince had put the nation to the coſt of printing 
ſeven or eight thouſand copies of a bill, to be circulated among 
the people: he hoped they would not now do the ſame thing 
but if any member, at his own expence, choſe to print and circulate 
the bill, he was at liberty ſo to do. 


The bill was ordered to be printed, and to be read a ſecond 
time on Saturday. 


Monvar, FEeBruarY 6, 1792. 


Sir EpwazsD NEweENHaAm preſented a petition, praying aid to- 


wards completing the New Gaol, at preſent building for the county 
of Dublin. 


* 


Mr. Dax ſaid, that the building of a gaol for the county of 
Dublin ſhould be confidered as a national affair, and therefore 
it would be unequitable to levy money for it on the county ſolely. 


It was obliged to afford accommodation to priſoners from every 
part of the kingdom. 


The CuaxcELTOR oF THE Exchauxx thought this a local 
work. He felt himſelf therefore obliged to reſiſt the application. 
He did ſo upon the principle that it was for the advantage of the 
eounty that a door ſhould not be thrown open, which would 


expoſe the public purſe to requeſts for matters of local conve- 
nience. | 


Sir EDwaRD NewennHan ſaid, he hoped the county of 
Dublin” would be treated with as much indulgence as any other 
county in Ireland. 


The CranceLLor or THE ExXCHEQURR replied, certainly. | 
He had every reſpe& for the county of Dublin and the gentle: 
men of it. He was ſorry that the duty of his office obliged him 
to oppoſe the prayer of the petition. | * 


Mr. Srrwanr (of Killymoon) moved, that the agent of the 
Preſbyterian miniſters ſhould lay before the Howſe an account of 
all the ſums of money received from the treaſury, for the uſe of 
fuch miniſters, and alſo each man's particular ſhare, 


Mr. Gzonct Poxsox B ſeconded the motion. 
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Mr. 'STEwarT declared that he made this motion with no in- 
tention of embarraſſing adminiſtration, but with a view to bring 
the attention of the Houſe to a body of men who were by no means 
1ecompenſed according to their wants or their merits. It was a 
ſubject of importance, as it concerned no fewer than 400. oco of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects profeſſing that religion. He was ſentible 
that he was inadequate to agitate a queſtion of ſo much moment. 
When he ſhould bring it forward, however, he would let it ſtand 
upon its own merits. 


Mr. Grog Poxsox Bx intimated an intention of poſtpon= 
ing his intended motion until Wedneſday. He ſaid he found 
that a ſum of money was to be raiſed by an additional duty on 
ſugars, and the ſituation of the finances did not require an addi- 
tion. The great roads of the kingdom were in a very bad and 
ſhameful itate, and conſiderable ſums were due on them, which 
prevented all hope of their repair. It could not, he ſaid, have 
eſcaped the attention of the Speaker, that theſe roads were made 
when the country was in a ſtate of poverty and civil confuſion. 
The funds ariſing from them were exhauſted in paying the inte- 
reſt due on their debts. His intention, therefore, was to apply 
the produce of the taxation to the repair of the great roads, He 
would alſo move, for maſters to be appointed, who ſhould be com- 
pelled to act in a vigorous manner, to accompliſh the intention. 
His idea was to provide foot ways for the common people; for he 
thought it a ſhocking ſight to ſee the poor wading up to their 
middle upon the public roads, merely becauſe they were unable 
to buy a horſe. He would give time to adminiſtration to give 
conſideration to the ſubject. He concluded with moving, that 
the call of the houſe be adjourned until Wedneſday next. 


The CHancEeLLOR oF THE EXCHEQUER replied, that where a 
probability appeared of a redundancy in the treaſury, he ſhould 
have no objection to apply it to any laudable purpoſe. _ He ad- 
mitted the hon. gentleman's obſervation to be juſt. The roads 
of the country were objects of public utility and public conveni- 
ence. But he could by no means agree to pay off the whole of 
the debt to which they were ſubject. That, however, would be 
matter for future enquiry. The tax, to which alluſion had been 
made, was rendered unavoidable from an obſervance of equaliza- 
tion in the rate of duties with Great Britain, without which we 
could not enjoy the advantages of a colony trade. Another 
obſervation that he muſt make, was, that high duty did not al- 
ways enſure an encreaſe of revenue, as it diminiſhed conſumption, 


He would, however, pledge himſelf to nothing. 


. 

Mr. Poxsonsy ſaid, chat as to paying off the whole debt, 
that might be a matter of future deliberation. His idea was 
this—In 1786 a compact was entered into, that Government 
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ſhould not call for new taxes; as a grant was made by which their 
revenue was raiſed to their expences. Tf the reformation which 
he hoped to accompliſh, was to be defrayed out of the ordinary 
taxes, then an opportunity would be given to government, for 
infringing the terms of their own agreement. They might tell us 
that we ourſelves broke in upon their ſyſtem. He thought that 
in four years, during which term the new tax was to continue, a 
ſufficient ſum might accumulate, to accompliſh the purpoſe. It 
was not neceſſary, all at once, to pay off the debt to which the 
roads were ſubject. . ; 


Mr. Corry ſaid that this was not the time to debate the queſ- 
tion. He ſhould, however, be happy to ſee the hon. gentleman 
ſix upon a tax more permanent, to accompliſh his wiſhes. Than 
that which he had ſelected, none could be more variable. 

The hon. gentleman had appealed to the chair, which could 
not then anſwer for itſelf. He would, however, ſpeak from his 
own knowledge, that the gentleman who filled it had given the 
ſubje& a mature deliberation, and had gone ſo far as to have di- 
geſted a plan to put them in proper order. 


The CHancELLoR oF THE Exchequer requeſted that the 
ſubject might be poſtponed until he ſhould have ſtated his ſitua- 
tion, as miniſter of finance in the country ; which was acced- 
ed to. | 


The CraxceLLor or THE ExcHteqQuer pave notice that 
he was going to move a reſolution, which operated as a bar 
againſt all applications for grants of public money. It was the 
moſt diſagreeable part of his duty; it might be productive of 
diſappointment, to gentlemen for whom he had a high reſpe& : 
but he firmly conceived that the country was benfited by the im- 
portant reſiſtance of all ſuch applications. If there ſhould, at any 
time, be a redundancy in the treaſury, it was incumbent on the 
Houſe to conſider, not only what undertaking was meritorious, ' 
but what was moſt meritorious. He ſhould therefore move— 

« That no money be granted for the building or repairing of 
any pier, quay, harbour, canal or navigation; or for any colliery, 
road or bridge, or for mill- work; or for any charitable inſtitu- 
tion, which has not regularly received aid from parliament, except 
hoſpitals; nor for the repait of churches; nor to any individual 
or company of manufacturers; nor in conſideration. of any build- 
ings, for carrying on manufactures, unleſs revenues for the ſame 
have been hitherto provided.“ | 

The only difference, he obſerved in the preſent reſolution, and 
that moved every ſeſſion, was, that an exception was made in fa- 
vour of hoſpitals. — The lunatics of the metropolis were confined 
in the Houſe of Induſtry, and a ſum had been expended by he 
governors of St. Patrick's Hoſpital in a building which, if aſſiſt- 
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ed, would receive them in future. To receive lunatics in the. 
Houſe of Induſtry was certainly a confuſion of objects, and the 

intention was to transfer them to the new building, when aſſiſtance 

was given to the governors. 


Mr. Geoxce Poxsonny and Mr. Gs Arran hoped that the 
reſolution would not militate with objects which they had in con- 
templation, for the public benefit. : 


Mr. Dar repeated that the building of a gaol near Kilmainham 
was a national, rather than a county buſineſs. It was obliged to 
receive priſoners who were tranſported from every part of the 
kingdom. He ſhould therefore move, as an amendment to the re- 
ſolution, that after the words “ except hoſpitals,” be added, 
& and except the new gaol now building for the county of 
Dublin.“ a 

This was oppoſed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
the queſtion being put, the amendment was negatived without a 
diviſion. The reſolution then paſſed. 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into the committee of ſupply ; the 
Right Hon. Me. Maſon in the chair. 205 


The ChANckLLoR or THE ExcHEqQuer roſe and ſaid, that 
his ſentiments had been anticipated by gentlemen of great weight 
on the other ſide of the Houſe. He acknowledged to have avow- 
ed, that the finances of the country were in a more favourable 
ſtate than at any former period. The aſſertion he would abide by 
whatever inference or deduQtion might be deduced from it. He 
had, ſince he came into his preſent office, always avoided the ex- 
pedient of loans or new taxes; convinced that the growing proſ- 
perity of the country would be ſufficient to defray the expences 
of government, without their aid. It was true, that, to come 
upon the ſame ſcale of equalization with England, a new tax 
would be laid upon ſugars. But this was not from poverty in the 
ſtate ; and though there was no great redundancy in the trea- 
ſury, yet there was ſo much as would diminiſh the intereſt of our 
funded debt, and, in the event, totally annihilate it, He could 
not conſent to apply it to ary ſuch purpoſe as had been propoſed 
in the courſe of the night ; for we had caſual expences—expences, 
not of prodigality, but of neceſſity; and if no reſource was to be 
had for them in a redundancy of the revenue, the cſtabliſhmeats 
could only be ſupported by new taxes. 

The expences of the country to Lady-day, had 

been exceeded in the former year by the re- 

venue in the ſum of — — — C. 29,000 
In che preſent year by — — — 61,749 


So that, by a compariſon of balances, it appeared | 
that there was an advantage 7 — — 32,749 
ö | | 2 8 


a 
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As out of this ſum of money, 28, cool. had been paid, which 
had been voted for armaments, this flattering proſpect alſo, while 
it promiſed to diminiſh our debt, provided beſides for the expences 
which muſt attend the growing proſperity of the country. 

As to caſual expences, they had been this year very great. 
King's letters amounted to 100,000]. But theſe had been in- 
duced by the new additions to the Parliament Houſe, and other 
acts of the legiſlature. The printing of the ſtatutes alone amount- 
ed to 10,000]. The new bridge over the Liffey to 10,00cl. : 
with a variety of other caſual expences, which amounted in the 
whole to 104, oool. Theſe caſual expences for the laſt ſeven 
years, amounted to no leſs a ſum than 359,000]. If the funds, 
he ſaid, out of which they had been defrayed had bend diverted 
into other channels, as had been propoſed to the Houſe in the 
courſe of the night, where would proviſion for them be found ? If 
they were to give away revenue, and to receive none, the conſe- 
quence muſt be, that we would plunge in debt. So long, there- 
fore, as there was redundancy, he would be for applying it to the 
diſcharge of arrears. 


He then proceeded, in a maſterly manner, to ſtate the finances 
of the country. fe 


The balances in the treaſury at Lady-day laſt, 


were, _ | L. 78,692 
In collector's hands — _ 238,834 
In Stamp- office — — 32, 900 

Poſt- office — — — „ "33,000 
4 Shilling tax _ — 8,000 


Wich other balances, making in the whole — 268,960 


The arrears were on the civil liſt 


— 155,272 

on extraordinaries — 667,854 

on other heads making in the : | 

whole of arrears | in 

Difference between arrears arrears 308, 129 
and balances balances | 268,960 


— 


1 f | | 39,169 
The produce of the laft year, he is ſaid, would be found to 
exceed that of the preceding, ending Michaelmas-day, in the ſum 
of 35,444! The produce of the preſent half year was 513,3471- 
including a depoſit in the bank of 30, oool. | 
The revenue of laſt year amounted to C. 1,029,000 
The re venue of this year would amount to 1,004,865 
The expences of this year, including military efta- | 
bliſhment, ordnance, royal hoſpital, infirmary 
in the park, barracks, exceedings on concorda- 
tum, military contingencies, bridges, committee 


* 
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of public accounts, linen board, county infirma- 

ries, public coal yards, lottery expences, impreſt 

accounts, inſpeQor of priſons, police, officers 

of the houſe, charities, bounties and a new 

expence, tranſport of felons; amounted in the | 

whole to — _ L. 10951573 
But ſeveral of theſe were occaſional, and would 

not make part of a future charge, They cauſed 

an exceeding of the eſtimate by — 37,000 

But if the product of the lottery was applied to diſcharge the 
arrears, and that the taxes would not fall ſhort, which he might 
venture to predict that they would not, a fund would accumulate 
for diſcharging the whole of the arrears in a ſingle year. When. 
a ſurplus accrues in the revenue, to apply it to diſcharge arrears, 
he contended, was as neceſſary as to vote taxes for ſupport of the 
eſtabliſhment, 4 

He was happy to ſtate that this country had long ſtruggled 
with an unfunded debt, and that it had now got the better of it. 
He could not avoid adding, that, while government abſtained from 
taxation or loans, they never abſtained from affording aſſiſtance to 
public works. The charities which had been aided ; the build- 
ings which were carrying on ; every work of public utility was a 
proof of it. They had at the ſame time obtained a ſyſtem of 
equalization ſo much defircd ; in rendering the revenue equal to 
the expences of the country. As to the encreaſe of expences, 
that muſt be imputed to circumſtances which could neither have 
been foreſeen nor avoided. He hoped they would not be made a 
ground of argument. Though we might encreaſe our expences, 
if we kept pace with our revenue, and that there was no particu- 
lar article which could be laid hold of as culpuble, it was not a 
fair object of cenſure, When the redundancy ſhou!d be applied 
to diſcharge our arrgar, with a revenue equal to our expence, he 
thought that Ireland had as good a right to look forward to proſ- 
perity and opulence as any nation whatever. 


— 


Mr. GraTtTan remarked, that from the confeſſion of the mi- 
niſter of finance, there was an exceſs of revenue over expendi- 
ture. There appeared to be a redundancy of 3), oool. laſt year, 
and a probability of go,ocol. this year. Ir followed that there 
was no occaſion for a new tax upon ſugar. He was therefore for 
applying its produce in three modes. 
tit. As his honourable friend (Mr. Ponſonby) had ſuggeſted, 
to the repair of the great roads. 

2d. To increaſe the income of the diſſenting clergymen of the 
Preſbyterian church, as hinted by Mr. Stewart, of Killymoon. 

34. To free the peaſantry of the kingdom from the oppreſſion 
of hearth money. 5 

For the latter he propoſed to have a ſpecific plan, which he 
would ſubmit to the Houſe at a future day, | 
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Mr. Gxarrax then animadverted on the ſtatement and poſi- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and obſerved, that the 
right hon. baronet had proved two things—that the expences of 
government without the lottery exceeded the taxes which were 
thought ſufficient to equalize—and that it 1s by the profits of the 
lottery, that ie, by applying to peace the reſources of war, that 
government is able to exiſt. 

Indeed from the ftile in which the right hon, gentleman talked 
of that miſchievous mode of revenue, he ſeemed to confider it as 
one of the ordinary reſources of the ſtate; for his part he ſhould 
ever reprobate it as ſuch, and to a prudent miniſter it would be 
one of thoſe reſources to which he would recur with moſt re- 
luctance. | : 

From this ſtatement it appeared that the exceſs of revenue above 
expence had ariſen not from the economy of Government, but 
from the miſapplication of the public fands—by appropriating that 
to the eſtabliſhments which ought to have gone to the debt. 

Another circumſtance in the ſtatement which called for obſer- 
vation as tending to convey a fallacious idea of the ſtate of 
finance and of the proportion between expenditure and revenue 
was—the depoſit of 30, oool. from the bank which certainly 
was not a part of the ordinary income — nay, was a caſualty that 
could not again recur and yet it was included as part of the re- 
venne of the country, aud was uſed to prove that under the au- 
ſpices of the preſent miniſters the expenditure of the country and 

its revenue were approaching to equality ! 

Taking the ſtatement of the right hon. gentleman however as 
authentic and accurate—granting that the revenue of the country 
has in the laſt year produced a redundancy of 30,000. and in the 
next year would probably produce a redundancy of 50,000l. 
more—it followed, as a neceſſary reference; that the funds of this 
country were in no need whatſoever of any addition. The pro- 
duce of the intended tax on ſugar, therefore, needed not to be 
added to the revenue that was already redundant, and fince that 
redundange obviuuſly reſulted from the increaſed produce of the 
taxes, nt from the diminiſhed expenditure of adminiſtration, it 

remained for the Houſe to confider to what great and beneficial 
public purpoſes this redundance might be applied. 

An hon. friend [George Ponſonby] had ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of diſcharging the debts due by the public roads, which ex- 
hauſt their funds and deprive them of neceſſary repairs. Another 
hon. friend of his had mentioned the ſtate of the difſenting clergy, 
and ſpoken of granting them a more comfortable proviſion. 

> Both theſe were objects, than which none could be found more 
worthy the attention of parliament - nor could there poſſibly be a 
better fund for efſecting them, than this redundancy of revenue. 
In the hands of any miniſtry it was dangerous to leave unappro-- 
priated wealth—it was a temptation to extravagance, which few 
miniſters would be able to withſtand—it was a temptation pecu- 
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liarly dangerous to the preſent miniſtry, with whoſe weakneſs in 
that inſtance the country was well acquainted—the more fo as an 
encreaſe of expenditure with them 1s ſynonimous with an encreaſe 
of influence—Beſides theſe two great and uſeful objects, there 
was another, not leſs worthy the attention of the Houſe, which 
he would take leave to ſuggeſt—it was to remove the oppreſſion 
of the hearth tax from the poorer part of the peaſantry. -A right 
hon. friend of his, not in the country [ Mr. Conolly] had applied 
himſelf ſedulouſly for ſeveral feſſions to effectuate this laudable 
purpoſe, without effect Why? becauſe there could not at that 
time be any means found to ſupply the deficiency, which the re- 
peal of this tax would neceſſarily occaſion in the hereditary re» 
venue, unleſs by laying on new taxes—that difficulty is now re- 
moved—for here is a fund, if the ſtatement of the finances be 
true, more than adequate to ſupply the deficiency, without laying 
on any new burden. x 

It was the duty of this Houſe to conſult the eafe and happineſs 
of the poor, here was an inſtance in which both might be pro- 
moted, and it was the more neceſſary for the Houſe to avail them- 
ſelves of it as the humanity of the Britiſh legiſlature had long 
ſince ſet them the example. On this ſubject he had a motion to 
propoſe to the Houſe which he ſhould lay before them at a fu- 
ture day. 1 85 

The right hon. gentleman he ſaid, had congratulated himſelf 
and co adjutors with a good deal of ſelf-complacency, that the 
different items of the public accounts had not been objected to in 
the committee. Why, Sir, ſaid he, there are many items among 
them which we ſuffered to paſs without animadverſion, not becauſe 
we knew it was vain for us to deny giving them the appearance of 
parliamentary ſanction by bringing forward queſtions of which 
we knew, from repeated experience, what would have been the 
fate.—It would have been folly in gentlemen, knowing as they 
do, the temper and the conſtitution of this Houſe, to put a queſ- 
tion on every undeſerved penſion—on every corrupt and ſuperflu- 
ous falary. He has ſaid alſo that the Houfe were in the habits 
of approving the ſeveral heads of which the accounts conſiſt, If 
by the Houſe he means his majority, he is right—it was that ma- 
jority that approved and ſanctioned them—not we, for we have 
ormerly condemned, and do now molt heartily condemn innu- 
merable articles under the different heads. We -<condemn the 
civil lift as extravagant. We condemn the revenue eſtabliſhment 
as extiavagant and corrupt. We condemn the penſion liſt as 
ſhamefully extravagant—and the concordatum as no leſs ſo—but 
we have not repeated our complaints againſt this extravagance in 
thoſe inſtances, Jbecauſe we well knew how. inefficacious thoſe 
complaints would have been. ; 
Mr. Grattan then proceeded to ſtate the enormous enereaſe 
that had taken place under each of thoſe heads fince the year 1785, 


- 
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when the new taxes were granted; and proved that the total en- 
creaſe of annual expence in them amounted to upwards of go, oool. 
In that year, when the taxes were granted on their own eſtimate, 
the expences of Government, including parliamentary grants, was 


1,000,8.ol. The ftatement of the right honourable gentleman 


for the next year is 1,095,0001.—an increaſe of 87,00:l. above its 
own eſtimate, on the faith of which ir obtained its taxes. But 
this was not the whole of the encreaſe—the encreaſed expence of 
collecting the revenue is to be added In 1784 that expence was 
176 o000l.—It is now 251,cod.—The encreale 74,000. to be 
added to the other encreale of nearly go.. 

It was unneceſſary, he ſaid, to enter into a minute detail of 

articulars.— [he accounts as ſtated by the right honourable 

. himſelf proved the affertion—for, notwithſtanding the 
encreaſe of 1cvenue, the expenditure of miniſters ſtill exceeded it z 
and it was only the lottery uf the right honourable gentlemen that 
ſupported the adminiſtration with whom he aQed— and for his 
ingenuity iv finance of that kind he allowed him every praiſe, at 
the ſame time that of the mode of finance itſelf he totally diſ- 
approved. . 

The Cnancriiar oF rTnEB Excnytrquer did not think it 
would be ſafe in Government to engage in ſchemes of which the 
expence could not be leſs than 150, ocol. annually, depending on 
the ſmall redundancy of revenue and on the temporary and caſual 
revenue that might ariſe from the tax on ſugar. He thought it 
would be wiſe in the Houſe to wait until it ſnould be known whe- 
ther the tax would really be productive before they determined 
on the manner of applying its produce. Even if the tax ſhould 
bring in a conſiderable revenue, and if the actual redundancy 
were much greater than it was, he thought it would be better 
to apply it to the diſcharge of the arrears of untunded debt. 
While ſuch arrears exiſted, it ſhould be the firſt object of Govern» 
ment to extinguiſh them. | El 1 

He profeſſed himſelf ill of opinion that if government were 
peculiarly culpable in the expeaditure of the public money, they 
would have been blamed in the committee of accounts, which had 
been kept open for eight days—As to the lottery, he granted it 
was not part of the ordinary revenue ſome years ago—but it was 
the duty of the ſeryants of the crown to look to every ſource of 
revenue in preference to taxes - On the three objects mentioned 
by the right honourable gentleman as worthy the attention of 
the Houle at this time, he thought it was not now neceſſary for him 
to give any opinion; he ſhould therefore reſerve it for another 
occaſion. | 1 e - 


Mr. Aaravus Baowns ſaid he often heard the miniſter talk 
of encreaſed revenue, but never a word of a dimunition of the 
public burdens. To the boaſt of encreaſed revenue, &c. hę was 
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glad to find his right honourable friend had now put an end, by 
propofing an object to which that encreaſe ſhould be applied. The 
right honourable baronet aſks, ſaid he, what we blame ?—I may 
put my hand on any one head of the public accounts, and point 
out extravagance in it, This 1 can inſtance in particulars by 
mentioning the ſalaries of the revenue eftabliſhment where there 
vas a charge of 8oool. manifeſtly ſuperfluous—by mentioning 
alſo the head of king's letters, in which there had been an increaſe 
of 40,050). per annum, ſince the year 1784, of which the greater 
part was profuſion. The ſtatement of the right honourable gen- 
tleman then was not ſo glorious to him, ſince it could not be pre- 
tended that the redundancy was in any meaſure owing to œco- 
nomy or retrenchment. I wiſh gentleman had paid a little more 
attention to the public accounts—it would prevent them from 

being impoſed on by fallacious and impoſing ſtatements— They 
would have perceived extravagance in moſt parts of them—which 
I am ready to point out and prove if called upon, after making 
every allowance for bounties and other expenditures incurred at 
the deſire of the Houſe. 1 
The Cranceriior oF Tyr Excur cp roſe again; he al- 
| lowed that the expences of Government had of late years greatly 
encreaſcd, but of that encreaſe the greater part was incurred by 
votes of that Houſe which paſſed without a ſingle negative. He 
inſtanced the expence of the late armament, 53,000l.—the for- 
tifying of the harbour of Cork—the new bridge—new buildings 
of the Parliament-houſe—bounties, &c. all which amounted ta 
more than 100,000]. Ihe acts of the Houſe had influence, even 
on the civil liſt, for inſtance, the encreaſe of the Judges ſalaries z 
they had alſo influence on concordatum—but all this addition was 
beneficial to the kingdom; and of the talked-of enereaſe on the 
king's letters, all could be well accounted for—none of it was for 
Government buſineſs. 


Mr. Brown ſaid he would pledge bimſelf to prove, under that 
head, 40, oool. uſcleſs charges—or worſe. | 


Mr. Ecan ironically deſcribed his joy at finding from the 
ſtatement of the financier that adminiſtration were redeeming the 
profligacy of their other meaſures by economy ; but. lamented 
that this joy was quickly terminated by the conduct of the 
miniſter, who exemplified the 9 is a good dog, but 
Holdfaſt is a better: he boaſted of a redundancy till ſome plan 
was. propoſed to apply it uſefully, and then explained away all the 
boaſts he had made. . TY ES 

He was warm in the praiſe of the plan propoſed by Mr. 
Grattan, for employing the redundant revenue, and expatiated 
conſiderably on the wretchedneſs of the peaſantry, and the op- 
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preſſive nature of the hearth-tax. He could not think adminiſ- 
tration would ſet their face againſt a meaſure ſo uſeful as the re- 
peal of that tax. If they did ſo on the ground of inability, he 


would take up the penſion liſt, and in the exorbitance of its en- 


creaſe, ſhew how they might have been enabled to agree to this 
meaſure of beneficence. 


Right Hon. Sir Hexay Cavexorsn ſaid, gentlemen did not 
attribute the wretchedneſs of the poor to its true cauſe. It 
could not be the payment of two ſhillings a year that obliged 


them throughout the year to live on potatoes and water; the 


landlord and the middleman were the cauſe of it. The people of 
England, he ſaid, lived comfortably, becauſe there the landlord 
ſees his tenants; here the injudicious mode of ſetting lands by 
middlemen, who grind the faces of the poor is, in a great meaſure, 
the cauſe of the general wretchedneſs. As to the encreaſe of 
expence by Government, he thought they ſhould be thanked for 
it; 130, ocol. paid in bounty for corn, was good ground for 
praiſe ;z this encreaſed expence, was a neceſſary conſequence of a 
very wiſe ſyſtem adopted by Government, under which this coun- 
try had riſen to an unhoped-for degree of proſperity, and for 
which he would thank even oppoſition, ſince it was with that 
union of great families that this ſyſtem originated. 


Mr. Grarrtanx replied. If the right honourable baronet, had 
explained a little what that ſyſtem was, of the effects of which he 
had ſaid ſo much, he might poſſibly have been intelligible : but 
he talked ſo much of the conſequences of the ſyſtem, and ſo little 


of the ſyſtem itſelf, that it was impoſſible to know what ſyſtem | 


he alluded to. It was however injurious to that union of great 


families, as he had called oppoſition, to inſinuate that they oppoſed 


the ſyſtem they had ſuggeſted; and if the gentlemen to whom 
that expreſſion obviouſly pointed were preſent, the right ho- 
nourable baronet's ſpeech would no doubt meet proper animad- 


verfion. If the ſyſtem he had talked of was that by which the 


prefent adminiſtration acted, it was not the fact that it had origi- 
nated with oppoſition. The right honourable baronet knew that 
he himſelf had oppoſed government in that ſyſtem, in concert 
with oppoſition. [Sir Henry cried no! no!] If the right 
honourable baronet means that his oppoſition was nothing to Go. 
vernment, he was right; but certainly he had yoted with the 
oppoſition. But the right honourable baronet's ſpeech was in- 
conſiſtent ; he had ſpoken of the peaſantry as in the moſt deplo- 
rable ſituation; while he aſſerted that the country was in a ſtate 
of flouriſhing proſperity: as if he meant to ſeparate between the 
proſperity of the country and of- its inhabitante, which in his 


mind muſt be inſeparably united. He had ſaid, too, that the 
hearth-tax was not among the cauſes of the peaſant's wretched» 


+ 
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neſs; but that the landlord, the reſident landlord, was alone in 
fault. This opinion could reſult from nothing but a perfect ig- 
norance of the ſtate of the country; it was unfounded and falſe: 
ſome blame may poſſibly be due to the landlord ; and much to 
tythes; but the right honourable baronet would find it impoſſi- 
ble to juſtify the aſſertion, that the wretchedneſs of the Iriſh 
peaſant was due to the reſident landlord. EY 

He then made ſome obſervations on what had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his reply, and repeated his 
charge of extravagance under ſeveral of the different heads; pro- 
feſſing that it was not (o much the mere extravagance of miniſters 
he blamed as their corruption; the one was only an effect of the 
other. He concluded by ſolemnly proteſting againſt the exor- 
bitance of the eſtabliſhments. , | 


Sir HENRY Cavexp15H roſe in reply; vindicated himſelf from 
the charge of ignorance of the ſtate of the country, and repeated 
his aſſertion, that many of the gentlemen in oppolition had for- 
merly ſupported the ſyſtem they now oppoſe : he could not how- 
ever charge the right honourable gentleman with this; for his 


principle was univerſal oppoſition to every ſyſtem, and every ad- 
miniſtration. 


This called up Mr. GRA TAM again. He ſaid he had ſup» 
ported better adminiſtrations than the right honourable baronet 
had ſupported ; but then he had not, like the right honourable 
baronet, both ſupported and oppoſed one and the ſame adminiſ- 
tration, and the ſame meaſures. There the right honourable 
baronet had the advantage of him. 


Mr. Cavexpisn BRA DSM Aw roſe to order; he ſaid, though be 
was a young member of that Houſe, he had been uſed to the 
ſociety of gentlemen, and had always found that the leſs this 
kind of perſonal colloquy was encouraged, the better; and called 
on the Chairman for his opinion: who ſaid tbat there was no par- 
ticular queſtion before the committee, but that in a committee of 
ſupply gentlemen were permitted to ſpeak at large to the Rate of 
the country, finance, &c. 


Mr. Grartran expreſſed his ſorrow for the error the honourable 
member had fallen into. Had he conſulted his right honourable 
relative, who was a perfe& adeptin the rules and orders of par- 
lament, he would have told him that in a committee of ſupply, 
or indeed in any committee, it was perfeQly orderly to reply to 
every thing either perſonal or argumentative that might be 
advanced : he wovld alſo have told him that the moſt decent and 
orderly conduct for a young man, who knew nothing about order, 
was to hold his tongue. | . | 
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Mr. VaupzLrus ſaid, that when he heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ſtate, that there was a ſurplus of income above ex- 
„ he fancied that the Government here would comply 
with that of England in endeavouring to gratify the feelings of 
his majeſty, by relieving the peaſantry of this country from the 
oppreſſion of the hearth-tax. He could not conceive that any 
man would aſſert, that 2 ſhillings was not more oppreſſive to the 
wretched peaſants of Ireland, than 3 ſhillings to the opulent and 
induſtrious Enghſhman. But as this queſtion would be the ſub- 
jeQ of future diſcuſſion, he would defer ſaying any thing more on 
it; but ſubmit ſome obſervations on what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, That when the Chancellor had 
ated that the king's letters were encreaſed above the ordinary 
rate, by ſums paid on account af the addreſſes of that Houfe, 
he ſhould have compared the grants made on that account, with 
| thoſe made in the year 1786, when the eftabliſhments were 
formed according to the encreaſed income; and if any encreaſe of 
expence appeared above what was then charged, he might fairly 
Kate the exceſs and additional charge on Government That 
when he ſtated the expences incurred by vote of the Houſe, he 
ſhould not have omitted 20,000). for forage, when only 7oool. 
was charged in the eſtimate of 1786; an encreaſe of 13,000l. 
on that article. | | a 
That the charge of encreaſe of bounties made by the Chan- 
cellor, was not warranted ; as the encreaſe of hereditary revenue, 
on which that and the expence of management was charged, had 
encreaſed almoſt in an equal proportion to that: whilſt the ordinary 
revenue afforded to Government a clear encreaſe of 205, oool. 
arifing from the additional duties above that of 1785, when the 
new taxes were granted. | 
That in the income for the next year, there appeared 30, oool. 
advanced from the bank, as part of 60, oool. to be paid by the 
company for a renewal of their charter. That in all financial 
contracts confidence muſt be repoſed in Government, but they 
are reſponſible to the Houſe for the propriety of the meafure; 
and that this bargain with the bank appears impolitic, injudicious, 
and improvident. That miniſtry inſtead of following the conſtant 
practice of England, in reducing on every renewal of the charter of 
the bank, the intereſt which was paid to it from 8 to 6, to 4 and 
to 3 per cent, had taken a ſpecific ſum of money, by which 
means a fallacious appearance was held out to the Houſe, by 
ſwelling the year's income. That even if this money had been 
applied to redeem treaſury bills, the moſt advantageous way it 
could be employed, and which was not the caſe, it would only 
reduce the intereſt of the national debt 22091. , That the advan- 
tage the proprietors derived from the incorporation was fo evi- 
dent that Government could be under no apprehenſion, they 
would not have accepted almoſt any terms offercd to them, as they 


# 
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had ſubſqibed at 88 what now ſold for 154. That if miniſtry 
had therefore adopted the plan of encreaſing the ſinking fund, 
by reducing the annuity they might have reduced the 4. per 
cent. to 3 and half, by which z3oool. would have been ſaved on 
the old capital; and if the 400,000l. encreaſed capital had been 
ſubſcribed in the 3 and half per cent, at 3 per cent, the nation 
would have ſaved 2eool. per annum: and the ſubſcribers pur- 
chafing at yo, would have had 31. 6s. per cent. for their ſub- 
ſcription and the ſinking fund would have been encreaſed by 
this whole operation, 5cool: a year. | 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHtqQuer then moved, 

Reſolved, That is the opinion of this committee, that the debt 
of the nation was 2,331,609]. 18s. 2d. at Lady-day 179m. 

That the nation is liable to the payment of life annuities, to 
the amount of 400,000]. : 

That the nation is alſo liable to the payment of ſeveral fimilar 
annuities, to the amount of 300, oool. 

'That a ſupply be granted to his majeſty to defray theſe and 
other expences up to the 25th of March, 1793, 

That 1009 men additional, with non-commiſſioned officers, 
will be neceſſary to the defence of the kingdom. 

That in order to enable his majeſty to carry his gracious and 
determined reſolution, as expreſſed in a meſſage to the Houſe of 
Commons, delivered by Lord Viſcount Townſend, of keeping the 
kingdom in a proper ſtate of defence, that in addition, to the 
12,000 men on the military eſtabliſhment, it ſhall be augmented 
ſo as to make it amount in the whole to 15, 2 30 men. 

That 4000l. be granted to the Right Hon. the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, in order to enable him to ſupport the rank 
and dignity of his office. 

5ool. to the Right Hon. John Monck Maſon, chairman of 
the committee of ſupply, for his ſervices during the preſent ſeſſion. 

5401. to Robert Thoroton, Eſq. clerk of the houſe. 

340l. to Edward Treſham, Eſq. aſſiſtant clerk.- 

320l. to James Corry, Eſq. clerk of the journals. 

240l. to Dawſon Ellis, clerk of the engroſſments. 
5col. to Frederick Winſtantly, and his aſſiſtant. 

6071. to the Serjeant at Arms. 

70]. to Lorenzo Senſi, deliverer of the votes. | 
200l. to Henry Holmes and Edward M*Cowen, door-keepers. 
350l. to Thomas Leſtrange, deputy ſerjeant at arms. 

70ol. to the Rigtit Hon. the Speaker, to be by him diſtri- 

buted amongſt the back door-keepers, being twenty in number. 

200l. to Robert Thoroton, for his extraordinary care and 
trouble and expence, in preparing copies for the 28th volume of 
the journals. RNs 

1121. to James and Abraham Bradley King, for prir ting the 
accounts laid before the Houſe this ſeſſion. 
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7ool to the Right Hon. the Speaker, to be by him diſtributed 


_ amongſt the committee clerks. 


200. to James Corry, Eſq; for his extraordinary care in ſu- 
perintending the printing of the new ſchedule of duties 
300l. to Thomas Burgh, Eſq. accompant general. 
8ool. to J. Tydd, Eſq. paymatler of corn-premiums. 
© 200). to the Right Hon. Lord Annaly, examinator of cuſtoms. 
240l. to Anthony Ferguſon, Eſq. aſſiſtant examinator. 
70l. to Jerry Smith, deputy pay maſter of corn-premiums. 
330l. to Samuel Smart. | 
200l. to Paul Le Bas, examinator of corn-premiums. 
140l. to John Swan, Eſq. examinator of exciſe. 
2cocl. to the Truſtees of the Linen Manufacture. 
2000l. to the ſame Truſtees, for other purpoſes. 
zel. to the Incorporated Society for Proteſtant Charter- 
ſchools. 
10, oool. to the Foundling Hoſpital. 
81col. to the Houſe of Induſtry, 
ti col. to the Hibernian School. 
xoocl. to the Marine-School. 
pool. to the Board of Firſt Fruits. 
5oocl. to the Dublin Society. 
15 59l. to James and Abraham Bradley King, for 5eo copies 
of the eighth volume of the journals. | 
8ol. to Mrs. Molloy, houſe. keeper, for coals and candles. 
10, z 5ol. to the Truſtees of the Linen Board. 
gool. to the Corporation of Paving. 
2560l. to the Governors of St. Patrick's Hoſpital, to pay a 


debt contracted by the inſtitution, and to enable them to receive 


the lunatics accommodated at preſent in the Houſe of Induſtry. 
Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
ſupply to be granted to his Majeſly, be a ſum not exceeding 
2,099,173]. 
That a further ſupply be granted to his Majeſty towards pay- 
ing off the Life Annuities, &c. . 


That the ſaid ſupply be a ſum not exceeding 77,1391. 


All which being ſeverally agreed to, 


The CHaxceLLok oF THE Excxrquer then moved, that the 
Chairman report progreſs, and requeſt leave to ſit again. 


Carried 1n the affirmative. 


£ * . * — i 5 _ bed 
— — 
9 — — —„ 


Tusa, FzBruUaRY, 7, 1792. 


| Mr. SecxeTary HoßARx read in bis place his Majeſty's an- 
ſwer to the addreſs of this Houſe as follows: 
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« His Majeſty receives very graciouſly the dutiful and loyal 
addreſs of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, and thanks them 
for their affe&ionate profeſſions of attachment to his perſon, 
family and government. | 

« His Majeſty is well pleaſed that the progreſs of the negocia- 
tions between Ruſſia and the Porte, and the proſpect of general 
tranquillity are ſatisfaQory to his faithful Commons, and alſo that 
they participate in the gratification which he feels on the mar- 
riage of his ſon the Duke of York with the Princeſs Royal of 
Pruſſia. ; 

« He is ſenſible to the zeal which they continue to manifeſt 
for the ſupport of his Government, by their aſſurances of grant- 
ing him the neceſſary ſupplies, and is truly happy that the 
flouriſhing ſtate of the commerce and manufaQures of Ireland 
keeps pace with the unabating endeavours for her welfare. 

© Tt is a further ſatisfaction to his Majefty that the impreſſions 
which directed his choice of the Earl of Weſtmorland are con- 


firmed by their wiſhes for kis continuance in the government of 
that kingdom, ö a 


« G, RY 


The anſwer being read from the chair, it was ordered that his 
Majeſty's anſwer be entered on the journals of the Houle, 


Mr. SecxeETaRy HoBarT then moved, that an addreſs of 
thanks be preſented to his Majeſty for his gracious anſwer to the 
addreſs of this Houſe ; which was agreed to. 


Mr. Cooxt moved for leave to bring in a bill to prevent mutiny 
and de ſertion. Leave given. | 


The Right Hon. Mr. Magon brought up the report from the 


committee of ſupply; which was read and agreed to by the 
Houſe. 7 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcneqQUER moved that this Houſe 
do, on to-morrow, reſolve itſelf into a committee of ways and 
means; which was agreed to. 


Ordered on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the report of the committee of ſupply be referred to the com- 


mittee of ways and means. 


— * 


8 
— 


Wepnrspay, FiBrvary 8, 1792. 


Mr. Gaarrax aſked, whether the power of putting ftrangers 
into the gallery proceeded fromthe Speaker or from the Houſe 
his idea was that the Speaker was the ſervant of the Houſe, 
and poſſeſſed no ſuperiority. At ſome future day he ſhould 


bring forward a motion in order to take the ſenſe of the Houſe 
upon it. 8 5 EOS 


— 
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The Srxaxxx ſaid, I feel myſelf called upon to explain my 
conduct relative to the gallery of the Houſe There was a ſtand- 
ing order of the Houſe which precluded ſtrangers from admiſſion, 
and which obliged the ſerjeant at arms to take them into cuſtody, 
if found within the houſe or gallery. We have been however 
in the habit of relaxing it, I have relaxed it, perhaps, too far, 
and I am reſponſible if T go beyond thoſe bou daries which 
ſecure order and decorum. Therefore I ſay, that the relaxations 
bave proceeded from me, and not from the Houſe. I gave direc- 
tions to the ferjeant at arms and the door-keepers, that each 
member ſhould admit two, at the ſuggeſtion of a number of gen- 
tlemen. This, as the Houſe conſiſts of 300 members, could put 
into the gallery 600 perſons, which number it was unequal to 
hold. My wiſh was in this regulation, however, that all the 
members ſhould have an equal privilege. T do not think it a ſub- 
ject proper for diſcuſſion ; but will be happy in complying with 
any ſuggeſtion that ſhould be made by the Houſe. | 


Mr. GxArrax perſevered in his intention of bringing forward 
ata future time a motion which would determine on the powers: 
poſſeſſed by the Speaker, and on the privileges poſſeſſed by the 
Houſe. Order he thought ought to be preſerved in every popular 
aſſembly, without any extraordinary, exertion of power. He 
ſhould be the laſt to introduce any perſon capable of difturbing a 
debate. The privileges formerly exerciſed by the members he 
was of opinion ought not to be given up. 


The CHnaAncztLLor of THz Exchravk declared, that no 
member could poſſeſs a privilege contrary to the ſtanding orders 
of the Houſe. Ifthe ſtanding order which precluded ſtrangers 
from the Houſe was then repealed, there indeed the matter might 
lie open for diſcuſſion. But, conſiſtent with the rule of parlia- 
ment, a motion, contrary to a ftanding order, could not be de- 
bated. . It was the duty of the Speaker to enforce order in every 
department of the Houſe, and he had done ſo. His proper con- 
du& on all occafions ſhould give weight to his regulations. But 
in the preſent inſtance he had only acted agreeably to lus duty, 
and was poſleſſed of no difcretionary power whatever. 


Sir Hznzxy Cavennis# ſaid; I have heard this point debated 
twenty times in parliament. I will ſay, that on this occaſion 
the Speaker poſſeſſes no power - the member no privilege. The 
ſtanding order ſuppoſed that there was no ſtranger in the Houſe. 
If any member noticed a ſtranger in the gallery, the ſerjeant at 
arms was obliged to turn him out or to take him into cuſtody. 
The duty of the Speaker was to preſerve order and .decency, 
which he bad uniformly done. And, for my part, I ſhall always 
vote for an order which we and our anceſtors for centurics have 


found to be efficacious and ſalutary. * | 
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Mr. CaA Trax repeated that he would bring the matter for- 
ward at a future dax. 5 


The SrRAx R on this obſerved, that if any member bad 
auy thing to temark relative to his conduct, he hoped that 
he would do it now. If no reſolution ſhould be come to by the 
Houſe on the occaſion, he ſhould conſtrue their filence into an 
approbation of his conduct. | 


[Here there ſeemed a general concurrence of the Houſe in 
approbation of the Speaker's regulations.) 


The Houſe reſolved into a committee of ways and means, Mr. 
Maſon in the chaĩf. | | 


The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExCHxqQuUER role to ſtate the new 
duty on ſugar.— He ſaid when the equalization of duties was 
firſt introduced, it became a ſabje& of loag and vehement de- 
bate ;z—rtill after a full diſcuſſion, it was fixed at 13s. 4d. one- 
third, on raw ;—and 11. 16s. 2d. on refined ſugar :—in that pro- 
portion it had fince continued to the general ſatisfaction: and in 
the duty he was now to propoſe; in order to equalize with 
England, N ; : „ 

He propoſed an addition of 28. 10d. on raw, and 
| 78. 11d. on refined, 
By which means the duty £ 
payable on an hundred of ol. 16s. 24, 
raw ſugar would be 
; On refined, IS. - - 4. „ 9; 

This, ſaid he, I truſt goes to the wiſh of every gentleman; I 
:now it goes to the Wiſh of every merchant that 1 have con- 
ſulted. ; | 

The only other matters of difference from former years, were 
a tax of one ſhilling on the licenſe for retailing cider, ale or 
wine. 

On the admiſſion of attornies an additiobal tax of zl. and the 
ſame upon the admiſſion of the ſolicitors into chancery. 

A depoſit of gool. by lottery office-keepers, on taking out 
licence. The obje& was to prevent inſurance. When the po- 
licies were ſtamped it was defeated. When roool. depoſit were 
required, they refuſed to comply with the condition. Prohibi- 
tion, indeed, he thought not the proper mode for correcting the 
evil. The lottery office-keepers, however, had agreed to lodge 
the ſum of 5ool. The produce to the revenue, as their licenſe 
was to be doubled, would be roool. at 2ool. each. The produce 
to revenue by inſurance was 1800l. Yet he conſidered the loſs" 


of revenue no object, when put in competition with the cor- 
rection of a national complaint. 


He then moved the neceſſary reſolutions to found the 
ſugar bill. 


Vor. XII. | G 
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Alſo the reſolutions for the Poſt Office and Stamp bills ; after 
which the committee adjourned. 


Houſe reſumed. Mr. Mao reported progreſs, and obtained 
leave to fit again to-morrow, 


The Right Hon. Joux O'Nerr preſented a petirion, which he 
faid had been put into his hands by a very reſpectable body of 
men at Belfaſt; it was ſigned by more than fix hundred, many of 
whom he knew perſonally to be perſons of great reputation: the 

object of the petition was that the legiſſature would pleaſe to re- 

peal all penal and reſtrictive laws againſt Roman Catholics, and 
put them on the ſame footing with their Proteſtant fellow- 
fubjeQs./ 


Right Hon. Sir Hzenxy Cavenvrsn requeſted the right 
Honourable gentleman to read the petition throughout. He 
truſted it was not in any wiſe ſimilar to a petition brought into 
the Houſe a few nights ago (by Mr. O' Hara) if it was, he was 
ſure it muſt be unknown to the right honourable gentleman who 
moved for its being received; as the right honourable gentleman 
valued too highly his own'dignity, and the dignity of Parliament 
to preſent ſuch a petition. 


Mr. O'Neir read the petition throughout: It begins with 
lamenting the degraded ſtate of the Roman Catholics, and re 


queſted they may have redreſs as above ſtated. | 


The Hon. Denis Browne ſeconded the motion for receiving 
the petition; it was from perfons of known character, and the 
Houſe ſhould have received the other alladed to by the right 
honourable baronet. [The Houfe very loudly, no! no! no!} 
The no may interrupt me, but it does not convince; I am not 
willing to rejecx the. petitions of the people. I do not forget 


what effect the rejeAon of American petitions had. 


Sir HzxceoLes Lancarsnt ſaid, he was forry to find it of late 
ſo frequently neceſſary to recall the attention of gentlemen to a 
ſtrict obſervance of the orders of parliament. "Fhat they were 
inſtitutions of great wiſdom, and if we were to ſuffer a negle& of 
them to grow on our proceedings, we ſhould foon loſe both our 
dignity and authority; that he confidered the honourable mem- 
ber's (Hon. D. Browne) doctrine about the reception of petitions 
not exactly conformable to the order of parliament; that when 
any member preſents petition, It is his duty, (let it be ſubſcribed 
by any perſon or perſons however reſpectable) to Rate the ſub- 
ſtance and prayer of it, or to read it in his place, if required by 
any member; and for this reafon, when the petition is preſented, 
the Speaker puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall be received 3 that 
the only materials the Houſe had whereby to decide their vote 
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on that queſtion, were, the repreſentation of the contents as ſtated 
by the member. — That the right of 3 was too valuable 
not to be ſtrictly aſcertained and preciſely known. — That the 
loweſt member of the community was entitled to it, in bis indi- 
vidual capacity; and as to collective capacities, they belonged 
only to corporate bodies, ſuch as we can trace in our charters, , 
or read in our ſtatute book, not to combinations and ſocieties, ſelf- 
created and ſelf. incorporated. That however, the preſent peti- 
tion was ſigned by individuals, inhabitants of Belfaſt, and as ſuch, 
he could have no objection to its being received; as to the con- 
tents, it was far from his mind to impute to the gentlemen who 
ſigned it, any other motive than they profeſſed, or any purpoſe 
but the public good. He however could not avoid making ſome 
obſervations on the navelty of the connexion, and the ſingularity 
of one claſs of men incerceding in favour of another; and he ob- 
ſerved, whatever favourable intentions might be entertained by 
the petitioners towards their Catholic brethren, yet, for his part, 
if it was his wiſh to obſtruct the progreſs of every favour to the 
Roman Catholics, now depending before parliament ; if it wag his 
wiſh to ſtop the growth of that conciliation and affection that 
were riſing in our breaſt ; if it was his wiſh to fevive the preju- 
dices that have ſo long kept us aſunder, he would go to Belfaſt 
and ſign this petition.ä— That the Roman Catholics, no more 
than any other perſons in the univerſe, ean be ſuppoſed fo abſurd 
as to entertain a wiſh for the continuance of any reſtrictions that 
may affect them, nor did they ever utter ſo ſuſpicious. a ſenti- 
ment; yet they know too well what is due to the authority of 
the ſtate to dictate to the wiſdom of Parliament. They wiſk 
for a further repeal of the laws for affecting them, but grateful 
for former conceflions, they do not preſume to point out the 
meaſure or extent to which ſuch repeal ſttould be carried; but 
conſide in your liberality and benevolence, that it will be as ex- 
tenſive as you ſhall think prudent and expedient :”?— This is the 
language of the conſtitution, which he hoped would recommend 
them to the favour of parliament—would they come dictating 
to parliament, * We are the greater number, give us every privi- 
lege you poſſeſs ?*” No, Sir, they would not preſume to do it. 
No; they hope you will carry your liberality fo far as the proſ- 
perity of the country will admit z but it is their ſuſpicious friends 
who deſire you to ſurrender the Proteſtant Aſcendaney. I ſhall 
not object to this petition being received from - fo reſpeQable a 
member of this Houſe z but I have ſeen ſome treaſonable 
productions from the ſame town that merit the ſevereſt pu- | 
niſhment; ; | 3 


Sir BoyLE Rocnk. Mr. Speaker, I have many objections 
to receiving the petition before us, and, with the leave of the 
Houſe, I will fate them. ; 8 | | 
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Tt is evident that it is an airy fabric raiſed upon a ſandy foun- 
dation, and has for its baſe fraud and deceit—as it means the 
very reverſe of what it profeſſes. It brings to my recollection a 
a Latin paſſage, which in my mind is very ſuitable to it —Times 
Danaos & dona ferentes. 

I remember, Sir, that in the year 1778, when the ftrſt bill for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics came before this Houſe, that 
the ſubſcribers to the preſent petition inſtructed their repre- 

 fentatives to oppoſe them in all cafes. But when the buſmeſs 
came on, and they found that the old Proteſtant families were 
determined to ſupport the ſufferiny part of the people, they changed 
their ground (as they ſaw they could not oppoſe with effect) 
and had immediate recourſe to ſtratagem, by endeavouring in 
every way in their power to debauch the lower order of the 
Catholics ſettled amongſt them. For this purpoſe they went to 
maſs with them, built chapels for them, and mixed with them 
through every part of the kingdom, for the mere -purpoſe of cor- 
rupting them. The firft meeting held at Dungannon was upon 
that ground, as well as the next held in Dublin in 1983—meet- 
ings diſgraceful to this country. At that critical period, it is 
very well known that your petitioners gave every aid and ſupport 
poſſible to the colonies then in rebeltion againft their mother 
country; and if fame tells truth, had entered into a ſolemn en- 
gagement with them to raiſe diſturbances here to favour that en- 
terpriſe. And I fincerely congratulate the inhabitants of Ireland 
on having eſcaped their machinations ; and at the ſame time I 
declare for myſelf that I will ſupport the preſent eſtabliſhment 

with my voice in this Houſe, and with the ſtrength of my arm out 
of it—if it ſhould be neceffary. 1 

Now the queſtion is, whetfrer we will receive the inſidious pe- 

fition of a turbulem, diforderly ſet of peopte, whom no King can 

„ Or no God can pleaſe—or whether we ſhall treat it with 
its merited contempt ? For my part, I call upon you to diſpoſe 
of it as it deferves, by toſſing it over the bar, and kicking it into 
the lobby; and I am determined to divide the Houſe upon it, 
even if I ſhould ſtand alone in ſo juſt cauſe. 


Right Hon. Jon O'Nzrr. At the ſame time that I pre- 
ſent the petit ion, I do not hold myſelf bound to ſupport or op- 
pole its principle. I was called upon, as I have faid, by a number» 
of perſons, many of them my electors: I was not at this meeting: 

but I conſider it as the right of the ſubject to petition. , | have 
never declared my opinton on the ſubje& to any man— will re- 

- ſerve to myſelf the right of forming my opinion after full delibe- 
ration ; and when I have formed the beſt opinion, I can, I will 
declare it to the " rw * 

I am extremely thankful for the kind and honourable expreſſions 
that gentlemen have been pleaſed to uſe towards me; but I 

aſſure them, I did not rely upon any favourable reception through 
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their perſonal regards for me I took up the petition merely as 
a point of duty. = 


The queſtion was put that the petition be received, and car- 
ried with Sir Boyle Roche's ſingle negative. 


EAsr India TRADE. 


Mr. Ggox c Poxsox BY. I never in my life roſe in this 
Houſe under more embarraſſment than at this moment. I am 
much exhauſted with perſonal exertion in another place; and 
beſides, I have obſerved fince the beginning of this ſeſſion, ſuch a 
coldneſs, ſuch. a degree of languor in the Houſe, as makes me 
deſpair of being able to raiſe them to that warmth, that zeal 
for their country's welfare, which only can impel them to vigor- 
ous exertions: that warmth, which can make them capable of 
receiving the impreſſion of duty to their country; that zeal fox 
its intereſts which will induce them to liſten to the claims of the 

ople. 

e hen Ireland aſſerted her right of trading with the whole 
world, there was no reſervation made with regard to India. We 
might have proceeded immediately to thoſe wealthy regions, had 
we not by our revenue act reſtrained ourſelves : but now that we 
ſee more clearly the value of the trade we have relinquiſhed, what 
prevents our exerciſing our right? What has happened in this 
year 1792, to depreſs the ſpirits of this Houſe, to caſt that gloom 
upon us that is ſo obvious? 1 hope it does not ariſe from avy 
ſoſpicion entertained by the Government of this or the ſiſter coun- 
try : I hope the members of this Houſe are as capable of feeling 
and of aſſerting their rights as ever they were; -but I wiſh to ſee 
the Houſe alive and animated, and eager for diſcufſion—and that 
they were determined that diſcuſſion ſhould be for the advantage 
of the people, and their own honour. : 

Laft year we did endeavour to draw the attention of the 
Houſe to this object; we ftated the importance of the Eaft 
India commerce—perhaps below the truth; we ftated the proba- 
ble advantages this country would derive from it; we ſtated the 
jealous anxiety with which all commercial nations, from the earlieft 
times, have endeavoured to participate in this trade: but we 
did not, neither could we ſtate the value of the trade itſelf; how- 
ever, we are now, by the returns on your table, enabled to ſtate 
the ſums paid by this country for Eaft India goods, which in 
the laſt eighteen months amount to near half a million ſterling. 
(Mr. Ponſonby ſpecified the various articles.] Yet this return is 
but gueſs work ; for ſo little regard has been had to this trade, 
that the officer had not claſſed it under any one particular head, 
but extracted the various articles from various accounts; yet what 

I have ftated is the leaſt ſum that Ireland pays to England for 
India goods, beſides any contraband trade ſhe may have with thg 

ſubjects of European ſtates. | — 6 EY 
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I am furprized the Houſe ſhould feem ſo liſtleſs and ſo inat- 


tentive to this buſinefs. I was told upan a former occaſion 
that this country could not carry on an India trade for want af 
capital, and in the ſame breath I was told, if ſhe exerted her right 
to trade to India, it would injure England : I tried to reconcile 
thoſe two oppolite declarations, but found it impoſſible. 

Again, I was told that the proſperity of England depended on 
the revenue ſhe drew from India; but the conduct of the Britiſh 
miniſter has flatly given the lie to the aſſertion: for the miniſter 
of England is now cartying on a moſt expenſive war that abſorbs 
the whole revenue of India; and yet he is able to come forward 
in parliament and remit 400,000l. taxes to the people of 
England. | | 

This year, the reaſons for aſſerting our rights are ſtronger than 
they were laſt; inaſmuch, as this year the miniſter muſt ſettle 
his bargain with the Eaſt India Company, which, if he is per- 
mitted to do without any claim being made on the part of Ire- 
land, we tacitly renounce our rights, and he will be enabled to 
tell the company, whatever you have enjoyed, you ſhall con- 
tiaue ſtill to enjoy not only the monopoly of India trade, bug 
the monopoly of the trade of Ireland in India goods.“ 5 
Now, what honeſt reaſon can be affigned for refuſing to make 
this claim? Will the commerce of Britain ſuffer?—No.—Will 
the wealth of England be diminiſhedꝰ No: But if it did zit 
is not our conſideration. We repreſent the people of Ireland, and 
it is beneath our dignity to conſider any intereſt in preference to 
theirs. | 
I do not recollect, that in 1782, any reſervation of regulating 
our trade was made, or any ſuch claim advanced by England ;— 
but I do reeollect in 1785, after the propoſitions were ineffectu- 

ally taken up by his majeity's miniſters, the parliament of England, 
in their addreſs to the crown, ſaid they did lament © that any 
jealoufy ſhould exiſt of their encroaching on our rights, which 
they would be as anxious to guard as their -own.” —lIt appears, 
therefore, that the Engliſh parliament does not reſiſt our rights. 
As to the ſettlements of England beyond the Cape, 1 have no 
more idea of trading to them than to the ſettlements of Hol- 
land and Portugal; but no European can pretend to lay claim to 
the monopoly of the trade to the independent empire of Chiba, 
of Japan, and other ſtates, compared with which this country and 
England are but ſpecks upon the face of the globe. 
If this Houſe ſhall refuſe to interfere, I do fear that it may 
make an impreſſion unfayourable to the character of the Houſe, 
on the minds of the people. Is there any thing alarming in the 
ſtate of the kingdom? Have new maxims and new notions been 
propagated ? Have they been favourably received by the people? 
hey have, they will be more ſo when the people ſee a Pro- 
teſtant Houſe of Commons deſerting their claims. Goyernment 
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is inſtituted for the happineſs of mankind, and in all countries 
where the people are brave and informed, the ſecurity of govern- 
ment is in proportion to the happineſs of the people. No go- 
vernment was ever ſubverted by ſeditious and deſigning men; but 
when that government deſerted the care of the people's welfare 
and happineſs, and if there be any alarm in the land, it calls upon 
you with a louder voice than I can, not to defert the people's 
rights, or lay them proſtrate at the feet of the Britiſh miniſter, or 
the chairman of the Eaft India Company. oy 

England grants the Eaſt India Company an exclufive monopo- 
ly, and makes the port of London the only place where India 
goods can be entered. But what right has ſhe (even ſyppoſing 
the monopoly to be admitted by us) to make London the port 
for Ireland ? If you were ever ſo well diſpoſed to this monopoly, 
would you not ſay, Let London be the port for England, but 
let Dublin be the port for Ireland? This might be done were 
the monopoly even to flabd—and this could not diſoblige Eng- 
land. Who then do you want to oblige? Is it the Engliſh mi- 
niſter, to make a merit for him? Is this acting as the repreſen- 
tatives of an independent people : There is no reaſon for not 
having an import and export trade from Ireland, whether as a 
monopoly or au open trade. I am ready to do to England every 
act of kindneſs and fellow ſhip, but I am not ready to ſurrender 
the rights of Ireland. 1 

Mr. Ponſonby concluded with moving leave © to bring in a 
bill to repeal every law which prohibits a trade from Ireland to 
the cquntries lying eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope.” a 


The CyuancELLoOR oF THE ExcHeEqQueR. I muſt adopt a differ- 
ent mode from that of the hon. gentleman, and inſtead of calling 
for unuſual warmth, I ſhall call for unuſual deliberation, for I never 
knew unuſual warmth ariſe, that it did not produce unuſual in- 
convenience. GE 

I ſubmit whether this bill be an aſſerting of our rights or not ;— 
there is no law that I know of, that prevents us from trading be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope for any article but tea, and that 
article by your own revenue law, is directed to be had through 
the medium of England. If this be fact, the matter of right is 
already aſcertained in our favoyr, and the queſtion is narrowed tp 
a mere queſtion of commerce and expediency. 

The firſt ſtatement of the hon. gentleman was, that we had 
argued that we could not carry on the India trade, not 2 
capital, and that if we did carry it on, we would injure England. 
I do not know who it was that argued thus; but ſure I am they 
argued juſtly, for by an impotent attempt to carry on this trade 
without ſufficient capital, we might do ourſelves no actual good, 
but do England much poſitive harm; the truth is, that every 

eountry that ever attempted this trade has failed or is declining. 


A 
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Nothing but the territorial revenue by which England makes hgr 
-inveſtments homeward, could ſupport the enormous expence of 
this trade. What are the exports of England? commodities we 
do not poſſeſs, falver, tin, copper, woollen-cloth ; and yet not 
poſſeſſing theſe, we are to go to India, and againſt all advantages 
England poſſeſſes, beat her out of the market. England has ano- 
ther and a very conſiderable advantage which we could not en- 
joy -a trade to China in various commodities, the growth of the 
Eaſt ; amonglit theſe opium and cotton are of principal value; 
theſe ſhe exports to China, in aid of the metals with which princi- 
*pally ſhe purchaſes her tea; and theſe produce her immediate 
profit. 
4 Now, Sir, I do not offer theſe arguments to induce you to re- 
linquiſh the trade, but as reaſons why you ſhould purſue it with 
leſs zeal. What you do by your own authority confirms your 
rights; if the country was to ſpeak in its pride, it would ay, 
4 England holds this trade at our pleaſure—to us it muſt look 
for its continuance.” For, Sir, at this day the world is not ſo ig- 
norant as not to know, that refraining from that trade is our 
own conceſſion; and if fo, they never can think that any kind of 
voluntary conceſſion can diminiſh 3 right. 

It ſeems to be the opinjon gf gentlemen, that no conceſſion 
can be made without relinquiſhing dignity and independance.— 
What, Sir, does England relinquiſh independange and dignity, 
when ihe concedes to ss the monopoly of her market for our 
- linens, or does ſhe lay herſelf at our feet? | 

If I was to fay that the Emperor of Germany was a dependant 
upon England, ſhou!d 1 not be guilty of great folly? And yet 
the Emperor Charles, by treaty with England, relinquiſhed for 
ever the right of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope; and 
what was his motive? A motive that at this day ought to have 
its weight in this Houſe—to pluck up and to eradicate for ever 
every root of diviſion and diſunjon. And ſurely if the allies of 
4 found it neceſſary to make ſuch a conceſſion for the rea- 
ſons aſſigned, we who axe connected with England by blood, by 
affection and intereſt; we, the ſafety of whoſe conſtitution in - 
church and ſtate depends upon that connection, will not think it 
. to forbear the exerciſe of a right undenied, undoubted by an 
man; but which, if exerciſed, might do us little good, but our bel 

d deareſt friend very great harm. England certainly is our beſt 
Fend, and the connection we have with her will ſupport the con- 
Ritution of this country againſt every clamorous incendiary that 
would attempt to ſhake it. OT 

England is not only our beſt friend politically, but ſhe is our 
beſt friend commercially ; her markets are the beſt markets for 
the produce of our agriculture/and manufacture: The balance of 
trade, which is ſo much in our fayour, demonſtrates this. Why 


** 
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then ſhould we enter upon fruitleſs projects to injure England and 
favour her rivals? | | | 
It is an argument much relied on, that the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany are about to advance a ſum of money for the renewal of 
* their charter, and we are adviſed to claim a ſhare in the ſpoil. 
But if the company ſhould not be agle to do this, how are we to 
act? The company owes ſeven millions ſterling; the company is 
now carrying on an expenſive war: how then can they pay this 
expected ſum of money? The probability is, that the burden wil} 
be thrown upon the Engliſh nation, and J do not think thoſe 
gentlemen very much our friends, who adyiſe us to go ſhare in 3 
loſs. | | | : 
Sir, I have already ſtated my reaſons for thinking that no couns 
try can carry on this Eaſt India trade in competition with Eng- 
land. I know it may be urged that the Danes did carry it on 
for a time, and ſucceſsfully : but let it be recollected, that was in 
time.of war, when the company's ſervants wiſhed to ſend home 
their fortunes to Europe. "Theſe they inveſted in goods which 
were put on board Daniſh veſſels, taking bills at a long date on 
Europe for the amount: the Daves carried thoſe goods to China 
there bought teas, carried them to Europe, ſold them for caſh, 
and by the time their bills came due were in a condition to pay 
them: but as ſoon as this buſineſs was diſcovered, it was ſtopped 
by the company, who found another way for their ſervants to re- 
mit their property to Europe ; and ever fince the Daniſh company 
has declined. 
It was alſo ſaid that America had eſtabliſhed a trade to India: 
T underſtand that trade has failed, or is much declining. The 
truth is, that the inhabitants of India will not receive the pro- 
ductions of manufactures brought to them by ſtrangers their 
prejudice— their religion is againſt it. a Ke 
In acting as we have done, we do no more than England does 
for Portugal, when” ſhe concedes a decided preference for the 
wines of that country ; or than Portugal does when fhe concedes 
a decided preference for the manufaQures of Ireland. If Eng- 
land ſhould, in her conduR towards us, treat us unjuſtly, we bave 
the remedy in our hands; but England is too wiſe and too honeſt 
a nation for us to fear ſuch conduct. They know that if one of 
theſe kingdoms is enſlaved, the other will not long remain free. 
When England gave our linens a decided preference, ſhe did not 
think her rights were injured ; when ſhe gave our corn a decide 
| provi. ſhe did not think ſhe ſurrendered a right. Let us meet 
er then with an emulation of liberality, an e of friendſhip 
that will ſtrengthen the right of bot. PE | 


The Hon. Mr. STzwazr faid, a motion was brought 3 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, by my hon. friend, on this ſub- 
ject; the object of that motion was enquiry I wiſhed for in- | 
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formation on a ſubje& ſo important, and therefore gave it my 


' concurrence, The Houſe thought fit to negative the moxion. 


1 imagine the preſent will not have better ſucceſs, thinking it im- 
poſſible that the Houſe could proceed to repeal what they ſo lately 
refuſed to enquire into. . 

In the courſe of the foray debate I exprefſed my doubts of 
the propriety of repealing the clauſes in queſtion. Refle&ion has 
by no means diſpelled thoſe doubts, and I am now leſs inclined to 
withdraw the monopoly from England than when the ſubje& was 
laſt agitated. | | 

I conſidered it then, as I do now, ridiculous to argue that Tre- 
land was unſuited to the trade; or that the trade was in its na- 
ture pernicious to the country carrying it on. To ſay that Ire- 
land had not capital to engage in it, was little to the purpoſe. If 
Ireland had demand for Aſiatie articles, if the commerce was per- 
mitted, foreign capital ever ready to fly where profit can be made, 
would flow in, and the trade would be profitable as ſurely as indi- 
viduals could underſell monopolizers in competition. It was her 
fitneſs for the trade, it was my conviQtion that Britiſh capital 
would avail itſelf of Iriſh rights to wound Britain herfelf, that de- 
termines me to forgo one advantage rather than be guilty of in- 
gratitude. I never will ſuffer the rights of Ireland to ſeduce and 
drain from Britain that vital principle which upheld her greatneſs, 
and enabled her to ſupport her burthens. Nor will I ever lend the 
rights of Ireland to Britifh merchants as a cloak for fraud and 
jnjuſtice. , os 

Ireland was rapidly advancing in riches. Her commerce was 


* 


extending itſelf every day, and thriving under the wings of the 


ritiſh navy. The friendſhip of Ireland as a nation was too im- 
portant, to make the reflection in the leaſt degrading, that her 
proſperity as a country depended on her connection with Eng- 
land. The fate of Britain was little leſs involved in her's. Great 

ritain was at preſent ſtruggling againſt a debt incurred in de- 
fence of colonies, the advantages of which this country ſhared. 


* Her navy was an cxpence of two millions annually, which watches 
equally over the Iriſh as the Britiſh flag. When the value of the 


protection received was compared with what Ireland directly con- 
tributed to the ſupport of the empire, an inference almoſt follow- 


ed, impeaching her of ingratitude. 


The clauſes which my honourable friend wiſhed to repeal, reſ- 
ved Ireland from the imputation. I conſider it as a tribute of 
Akection, equal in amount to the exceſs of the price paid the India 
company for the teas conſumed in Ireland, above what it could be 
imported for in Triſh ſhips from China. I conſider it as a contri- 


| bution to the empire, applied, in the moſt efficacious manner, as 
going immediately to the ſupport of a chartered company to whom 


Britain bad entruſted the government of her vaſt empire in the 
Eaſt. This chartered compapy was at preſent in debt, engaged 


* 


2 


in an important and as yet an undecided war, againſt one of the 
moſt formidable opponents of the Britiſh intereſt in India: upon 
its ſucceſs the fate of thoſe poſſeſſions depended. Was this the 
moment to withdraw aſſiſtance, to add to their embarraffments, or 
to weaken their exertions? The article of tea was one of their 
rincipal ſources of profit. If Ireland withdrew her conſumption, 
it would increaſe thejr difficulties; it might drive them to bank- 
ruptcy ; diſcharge their debt upon Great|Britain ; wound the cre- 
dit of a country in which that of Ireland was involved ; and com- 
pel England, however inconfiſtent it might be with her policy, to 
aſſume the territorial revenue and civil government of that empire, 
rather than let it periſh in the hands of diſtreſſed merchants. | 
When I conſider the two iſlands, diſtant only a few leagues 
from each other; the one importing Eaſt- Indian produce, by 


means of a monopoly; the other by individual merchants; it was 


evident that where the monopoly did not exiſt, there the articles 
would be cheapeſt. That the nation rejecting the monopoly, 
adopted a policy not merely defenſive, but offenſive ; it was in 
vain to imagine that the- importation would be confined to the 
conſumption of Ireland. Ireland to her diſgrace would be made 
an emporium for Engliſh capital to ſmuggle tea into Great Bri- 
tain: it might be ſaid it was her buſineſs to guard againſt that. 
1 diſapprove the anſwer as unkind, determined never to act by the 
idea, that either the commercial or political proſperity of Ireland 
could be diftin& or oppoſed to that of Britain. | 
I cannot however approve of the mode in which Ireland at 
preſent receives the tea ſhe conſumes, The charter of the India 
company was on the point of expiring, I hope it may be renewed 
on other and better principles, but on this part of the ſubject I 
ſpeak with great diffidence from my ignorauce of commerce. At 
preſent all the produce of the Eaft was imported directly into the 
port of London ; from whence it circulated and was conſumed 
charged with the expence of carriage to the moſt remote parts of 
the empire; it requires, in my opinion, ſome ſtrong collateral rea- 
ſon to juſtify this circuitous mode of receiving the commodity — 
the India company were not benefited by it—none of the en- 
creaſed expence went into their pockets; on the contrary, it 
wounded their intereſt —it raiſed the price to the conſumer. 
The increaſe of price decreafed conſumption, and decreaſe of 
conſumption decreaſed their profit. It did not tend to prevent 
ſmuggling in preference;to other arrangements; the ſame precau- 
tions which conduct the India ſhips to the cuſtom-houſe of Lon- 


don, would conduct them to his majeſty*s officers in the out-ports, 


were the trade diſtributed amongſt the principal harbours in the 
empire: it would alſo ſave many oftheir ſhips a dangerous naviga- 
tion, which has proved fatal to ſeveral. I am aware of the oppo- 


ſition any arrangement would meet from the board of directors, 


he 


which might tend to diminiſh their patronage inthe port of London; 
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but I know that the miniſter of England had abilities and forti 


tude to ſtruggle againſt the private views of particular claſſes o 
men, when by doing ſo he could ſerve the empire at large. 
Let the company upon the renewal of their charter, be bound 
to ſettle a portion of their trade equivalent to the conſumption of 
this country, in one, two, or three of the principal harbours. Let 
them have agents and ſtores here; let them fit out their ſhips 
with Iriſh commodities, Iriſh ſailors, and Iriſh proviſions. Then 
the ſubjects of Ireland would ſtand preciſely on the ſame footing 
as the unchartered ſubjects of Great Britain. They would con- 
ſume the commodity as cheap, relieved from the expence of re- 
exportation; the country would receive the benefit of that capita] 
£irculating in it; individuals might become proprictors by pur. 
chaſing ſtock, and Ireland would mark her attachment to Great 
Britain by yielding to the principle of monopoly as long as it was 
her policy to continue it. The India company could not ſuffer 
from the arrangement, as their profits would encreaſe with the 
encreaſed conſumption ; the metropolis of England, grown infi. 
nitely too unwieldy from the national debt and its vaſt commerce, 
would be relieved by it; circulation would be propelled to the 
extremities of the empire only to return to the heart with en- 
creaſed vigour. The trifling revenue which Britain might loſe by 
parting with the duty not drawn back upon the re-export of the 
article, Ireland would not hefitate to repay. As long as the po- 
licy of England was liberal, I am convinced ap Iriſh parliament 
yould ever be generous. 


5 


I ſhall conclude by ſaying, that prejudiced as J muſt ever feel 
n favourof any motion brought forward by my hon. friend, I 
nnot vote with him on the preſent occaſion ; for I am decided- 
Iy of opinion that the contribution ſhould not be withdrawn un- 
Jeſs an equivalent was given; and my mind cannot ſuggeſt an 
. equivalent, which with ſo little national impoveriſhment to Ireland, 
advantaged Great Britain ſo much. I am alſo inclined to think, 
Triſh capital had at preſent channels enough in which to employ 
itſelf, where the returns were more frequent, and 1 confider the 
monopoly as a tax not oppreſſive in its nature, falling altogether 
pn the wealthy, and not in the leaſt wounding the poor; but 
were even my mind leſs made up than it was upon what ſhould bg 
the conduct of Ireland towards Great Britain on the preſent ſub- 
ject, generoſity would lead me to chooſe another moment for 
_ abandoning the company than, when the Britiſh empire in the 
Faſt was at flake. _ ? | ABT AS 
M. Moox t ſaid, notwithſtanding the profeſſions of the hon. 
gentleman that be would bring forward ſomething new on the ſub- 
e& of the India trade, or at leaſt place 5 arguments in a new 
point of light, I have not beemiable to diſcover any difference be- 
tween the gentleman's ſpeech of the. preſent and of the laſt ſeſ- 


fon: tbe ground was preciſely the ſame ; the arguments bad no; 
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even the merit of novelty to recommend them; and yet the 
Houſe was called upon to correct its own work, without having 
been ſhewn that that work was erroneous. | ; 1 
If every member in the Houſe had not been previouſly well 
convinced of the right of Ireland to trade wherever ſhe thought 


fit, no one would ever be able to 


diſcover it from the ſpeech of 


the hon. member; but no man denies the right the queſtion of 
expedience 1s the only queſtion before the Houſe ; and before we 
embark in this trade, we ſhould conſider whether it is likely to be 
advantageous or not—l am not one who will ſay that Ireland is 


incapable of purſuing this trade to 


advantage—or that if at pre- 


ſent it may not be perfectly convenient, the day may not ſoon ar- 


rive when it will be advantageous; 


but I will ſay, we have it al- 


ways m our power, whenever it does become expedient, for the 


right is not denied by any man ; a 


nd the growing proſperity of 


this country is ſuch, that the time of engaging in diſtant and ex- 
tenſive commerce approaches rapidly: but the more ſtrongly we 


adhere to Great Britain, the more 


we accelerate our own proſpe- 


rity ; every motion that can alarm or irritate either country 
againlt the other, ſhould be carefully avoided by the true friends of 


both. 


To provoke and exaſperate the 
or encreaſing the warmth of their 


two nations by experiments, 
tempers, is no mode of mine 


it may entertain, nay, it may aſtoniſh the lookers on, but. it is a 
trick too dangerous for my amuſement. | 

I am againſt this motion, becauſe it engages us beyond our pre- 
ſent ſtrength ; becauſe, at this time it may create miſunderftand- 
ing between the two nations; and becauſe it is unneceſſary to 
aſſert a right which no man denies. 


Sir BoyLe Rochs ſpoke aginſt 


the motion. 


Mr. VanvdzLEvs ſaid, that he lamented the fiads of the bill 


had loſt the aſſiſtance which they 


would have derived from the 


talents of an hon. gent. who had declared, his oppoſition to it aroſe 
from an apprehenſion of its creating a miſunderſtanding between 
this country and Great Britain.—That he conceived this was not 
a queſtion of political policy, but merely of commercial regula- 
tion. The beſt precedent to direct and condud this and every 
other commercial tranſaction, was to be foundjin the proceedings 
of the Britiſh parliament laſt ſeſſion, when a genileman, whole » 
extenſive and liberal principles reflected credit on his underſtand- 
ing, propoſed the corn bill which, has been alluded ro—the land- 


ed intereſt there took the alarm, the 


Britiſh Houſe of Commons venture 


e miniſter nor any man in the 
to aſſert the principle ſupport- 


ed this night, that the bill ſhould be accepted becauſe advantage- 
ous to Ireland. They were faithful to their truſt, and ated as 
honeſt repreſentatives of the Engliſh people, and friends to the 
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Britiſh empire. They enforced that principle which this bill 
contains, They confidered what regulation would moſt advan- 
tage the Britiſh farmer, and then they gave to Iriſh corn in the 
Britiſh market a preference to that of any other country.— That 
this conduct was now propoſed to them to follow. That the na- 
vigation act ſecures an advantage to the Britiſh over every foreign 
merchant ; but by the revenue bill he was even given a preference 
over the Iriſh merchant in the Iriſh market. 

But it has heen afferted that this trade cannot be carried on ex- 
cept by an exclufive company Miniſters always defire to circum- 
fcribe trade within the limits of their own commercial underſtand- 
ings. It was an old and favourite opinion of the 16th century, 
that no trade could be carried on unleſs by excluſive companies. 
the Turkey, African, Eaſt land, and Ruſſian, as well as the Eaſt 
India trade, were carried on by companies. The Eaſt India trade 
would long fince have had a fimilar fate with the others, if the 
affairs of that company had not been ſo involved in thoſe of the 
ftate, that no miniſter dared to attempt it; but that in the 18th 
century I ſhould have thought the luminous reaſon of Doctor 
Smith would have fo far diſpelled thoſe prejudices that I ſhould not 
have heard them repeated. The India trade was entered into at 
Oftend about ten years ago by ſome Dutch merchants whom the 
_ diſturbances in Holland had driven from their country; they, 
with ſome Britiſh merchants, have ever fince carried it on with 
' fuch ſacceſs, that this year ſeventeen ſhips ſailed from Oſtend to 
India This fa& is notorious, and muſt convince every man of the 
practicability of a free trade. 

It is an undoubted political principle, that though a company 
will carry on a diſadvantageous trade, becauſe the directors may 
have an intereſt in the abuſes of their ſervants, which may coun- 
terbalance the profits they could derive from the trade; yet a free 
trader, when he has failed in one ſpeculation will not embark in 
a ſecond. The Oftend merchants have now continued the trade ten 
years, and muſt therefore have found it profitable—they even un- 
derſell the company in the Britiſh market, which they ſupply 
with raw cotton, a raw material eſſentially neceſfary by the ſu- 
perior finenefs of its texture for the muffin manufacture. The 
excluſion of the ſubjects of the Emperor by the treaty of Vienna, 
mentioned by a right hon. bart. bears no analogy to the preſent 
queſtion—that treaty was a conſequence of long and violent diſ- 
putes among the contracting powers at the peace of Utrecht, and 
which had not been terminated at the Congreſſes held at Cambray 
and Soiſfons. The Emperor was compelled by England and 
Holland to ſacrifice the trage to the tranquillity of his ſubjects; 
it was the object of a contract to which force made him ſubſcribe. 
But this is not a queſtion of contrat—no external force was 
apprehended the Methuen treaty is founded on mutual advantages 
to the contracting powers; but Portugal did not ſhut its ports to 


ä 
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foreign woollens, as thoſe of France compete with thoſe of Eng · 
land at this day. | RE 

I ſhall conclude with ſaying, that I ſhould heſitate in giving 
my vote if I could conceive that the Engliſh nation would be fo 


filly as be offended at this country interfering with the trade car- 
ried on by India more than by the Turkey company. 


Mr. Prxv—l will not waſte the time of the Houſe by entering 


into the queſton of right which was acknowledged on all hands, 


nor into the advantages that would reſult from the trade which I 
believe would be great and many; but | will confine myſelf to 
what fell from the hon. gentleman who introduced the motion, 
and who aſked whether we wiſh to oblige the people of England? 
I will anſwer, Yes. We wiſh to oblige the people of England 
for the preference they give us in the corn trade for the mono- 
poly they give us of the linen trade — for the protection which they 
afford our coaſt by a fleet to which we contribute not a ſingle ſhil- 
ling, and above all, for that cloſe connection which we enjoy with 
that people, and which I hope will put to ſilence faction, turbu- 


lence, and ſedition. 


Hon. Dis Browne ſaid— Is the queſtion narrowed to the 
expediency of the meaſure propoſed. If the queſtion was on the 
right of the people of Ireland? I would conſider myſelf the repre- 
ſentative of the people of Ireland, and as myſelf an Iriſhman, and 
would aſſert that right; but the queſtion was merely, whether it 
was neceſſary to the commercial or conſtitutional intereft of the 
country to exerciſe this right ?—I think not. The trade to 
China conſiſts of an export of metals, which, though it has been 
confidently aſſerted we could procure them from other countries, 
we had not yet procured ; therefore, in my opinion, the country 
was not in a ſituation to benefit by the trade to China, nor do I 
conſider that by poſtponing the exerciſe of this trade we gave vp 
the right of it I ſhall therefore vote againſt the motion. 


Mr. Gzaypox—Sir, I cannot help animadverting on ſome 


_ poſitions advanced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has 


ſaid that this commerce was ruinous to every country that had en- 
gaged in it, except Britain. Now I will aſſert, that ſo far from 
being ruinous, it was the moſt beneficial commerce of all others 
that this day exiſted on the face of the globe. I will not, how- 
ever, reſt on aſſertion, but produce documents. Perhaps the 
right hon. bart. notwithſtanding his high official fituation, did 
not know, that the Eaſt India Company had been told by the 
whole commercial intereſt of England, that they were ruining the 
trade of the country by monopolizing the moſt lucrative branch 
of it. [Mr. Graydon then read an extract from a report of the 
committee of Engliſh merchants, which contained this opinion.] 
The India company, Sir, has adopted the poſition of the right 
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hen. gentleman, and endeavoured to inculcate it, that the trade 
t6 the Eaſt was a loſing trade. The Engliſh merchants, however 
ere of a different opinion, as appeared by another extract which 
T Wal read from the report of the committee, to this effect 
« We have not heard of any ſuch ruin, but we have heard that 
forty-fiveſhips have lately ſailed from America for China, and ſeven- 
teen from Oſtend; and we cannot think that ſo many mercantile 
men lo unintelligent in their affairs as to undertake ſo long and 
expenſive a voyage, without ſtrong probability of profit.” 
Another poſition of the right hon. bart. was, that the exports 
to India were principaily in bullion. This, I think, was a poſi- 
tion that ſhould be attentively conſidered, and fully aſcertained, 
for the great benefit that muſt ariſe from the India trade, if any, as 
the export of native manufactures. [He then begged leave to 
read another document, which was an entry of the exports of the 
India company on the 14th of January, i792, and which enume- 
rated a great variety of articles of manufactures. ] In ſome of theſe 
1 allow Great Britain excels us, and therefore would continue in 
poſſeſſion of the India market with reſpect to theſe, but in others 
we are ſuperior to her, and in others, both countries were on a 
footing of equality. The export in flannels, poplins, light ſtuffs, 
— linen, and wrought leather, which are among the articles of 
Eaſtern commerce, I muſt think would be highly beneficial to 
the country. 7 ET Z 
The Oſtend veſſels, 1 grant, are freighted by Britiſh capital, a 
convincing proof of the very advantageous nature of that trade to 
individuals. If the country was determined to give up this moſt 
lucrative commerce to England, at leaft let it be done with her 
eyes open, let it be known that we are aware of its value. 
Another circumſtance to which I would eall the attention of 
the Houſe, is that the Britiſh merchants have entered into treaty 
with the miniſter, who has told them nearly the terms on which 
he intended to ſettle with the India company ; one of which wae, 
that the company were ſtill to enjoy the monopoly, with this 
limitation, that Government ſhould have a power of granting li- 
cenſes to individuals to engage in the trade. Should this agree- 
ment take place, and there could be little doubt but it would, to 
what a degrading ſituation will this country then be reduced? 
To avoid that degrading ſituation, the meaſure propoſed by 
the motion was the only means; it ſhall therefore meet my hearty 
aſſent. 


The CHANCELLOR or THE ExCHEQUER repeated what he had 
faid ; that there was no export of manufaQtures to India, except 
a few inſignificant articles % the uſe of the company's fac- 
tories. As to the reſt of the hon. gentleman's ſtatement, it 
conſiſts of hearſay information, agaiaſt which he would oppoſe 
his aſſertion. ' | | | 
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Mr. BO w] (Trin. Coll.) I ſhall confine myſelf principally 
to anſwering the arguments offered againſt the bill by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I mult obſerve, that his arguments co- 
incided with thoſe which in general had been offcred, viz. that. 
the trade to Aſia was impracticable, impolitic, and unfriendly to 
England. The firſt objection, again divided it ſelf into aſſertions, 
that we had no capital, that we had no materials for export; to 
which had been added on a former night, that England would 
| ſeize our ſhips, and try our mariners at the bar of Weftminſter- 
hall. This laſt raſh objection, however, had not been brought 
forward this night; and when it was in a former ſeſſion, ſome 
gentlemen, even on the Government ſide of the Houle, were 
aſhamed of the irritating threat, aud reprobated the production 
of it. |= 

The want of capital was anſwered by ſaying the ſale of the 
commodities to be imported was ſure, and the profit certain. It 
was anſwered alſo by ſaying, that capital would flow in from 
England, and the truth of the anſwer was acknowledged by Go- 
vernment ; and as to manufactures and produce for export it bad 
been fully anſwered by my honourable friend, (Mr. Graydon) 
who has ſhewn that England exported to China much beſides 
bullion, and much of thoſe things which we had, and had in greater 
perfection. | 

With reſpe& to the impolicy, I know the merchant, particu- 
larly in the North, was deſirous of the trade; and I wiſh miniſters 
would not be ſo very effectually tender of the merchant, who did 
not aſk their advice, hut leave it free to the commercial world 
to act as they thought fit, and not pretend to protect their in- 
tereſts againſt their will. It was abſurd to ſuppoſe they would 
purſue the trade if they found it pernicious. But let me aſſe, how 
this accorded with the objection that it was impracticable? Could 
an impoſſible trade be pernicious? I leave it to gentlemen to recon- 
eile theſe poſitions. As to the ſyſtem being unfriendly to Eng- 
land, I find I have, if Government are right, miſtaken the mean- 
ing of our having acquired a free trade and a conſtitution. I had 
not then ſuppoſed that it was to be a mere name, and that when- 
ever we wanted to encreaſe it, we ſhould be told it was impolitic or 
unfriendly to England. IT admit that the two nations were mu- 
tually to concede to each other, but I have not underſtood the 
conceſſion was to be all on one fide, viz. on the fide of Ireland; 
that ſhe was always to ſurrender her right without getting any 
thing in return, or being thanked for the ſurrender. 

Let me advett to the filly boaſt that we have a right to trade 
to the Eaſt if we were never to exerciſe that right. He could 
not conceive any thing more childiſh than a right never to be ex- 
erciſed. It was in fact no right at all, for it was a virtual relin- 
quiſhment; it was the boaſt of a child, or of a ſlave, affecting to put 

a reſtraint upon bimſelf which had in fact being previouſly im- 
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poſed by others. The relinquiſhments cited by a right hon. gen- 


tleman, bad nothing in them ſimilar; nor had the preferences 
given by certain ſtates to others. The relinquithments were com- 
pulſory, ſuch as the Emperor's of the Ealt India trade, and the 
preference given to our linens in England, which was compen- 
ſated by our almoſt total dereliction of that woollen trade which 
might have afforded us a great article of export to India: nor 
was the Emperor in' the inftance before alluded to without vaſt 
compenſation by the treaty of Vienna. 

It has been objected, that we ſhould change our monopoliſts, 
and to give Sweden and Denmark what we wiſh to deny to Eng- 
land. This proved in the firſt place that poor countries can carry 
on the tiade; fuch are Sweden and Denmark in an eminent de- 
gree. And as to the objection, it can eaſily be obviated in fiam- 
ing the revenue bill, by giving England a preference to them, at 
the ſame time that we opened the trade to ourſelves ; fo that auy 
man of common ſenſe may fee its futility. - 

It was ſaid territory and territorial revenue were neceſſary to 
this trade, and without thoſe it would be a loiing trade to Eng- 
land. Sir Thomas Roc, the firſt founder of the India trade, 
thought otherwiſe ; he had propheſied, that if they ever attempt- 
ed to get territory it would be their ruin. Many gentlemen 
thought the prohecy was true, and that it would be the ruin of 
the company, if not the tuin of England: it only became a loſing 
trade, on account of the company's expenſive wars, and then 
they were obliged to try to compenſate the loſs they occaſioned 
themſelves, by new acquiſition of territory, for the preſent repay- 
ing them, but leading to new wars and new loſſes. 

He concluded by making a variety of obſervations on what had 
fallen from different gentlemen, particularly on the aſſertion, that 
the wiſh for this trade ſhewed a reſtleſs ſpirit; he ſaid, I never before 
have heard a reſtleſs ſpirit condemned in commerce; it was its nature 
to be always in motion, it could not otherwiſe de in health, aud 
for my part I wiſh to ſee it in eternal progreſſion. 

Let me add, it has been ſaid, that the American trade to China 
had failed; I correſpond with that country, and often ſee their 
public papers; I deny the fact: I aſſure the Houſe that at this 
moment India goods were cheaper even in the back ſettlements of 
America than in any part of this kingdom; and I muſt remind 
the Houſe that in the laſt ſeſſion I aſſerted there had been forty 
American ſhips in the river of Canton; | was laughed at for the 

aſſertion ; it has appeared this night, by the teſtimony of the firit 
London merchants, produced by Mr. Graydon, that the aſſer- 
tion was true; I therefore hope you will give me more credit 


now; and, indeed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſecmed to 
admit the fact. | I 
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Mr. O' Cox ver. I will not take up tlie time of the Houſe in 
arguing this as a conſtitutional queſtion, or as a matter of con- 
tention between this country and Great Brizuin ; but ſhall confine 
myſelf to eonſider it as a temporary commercial reſtriction, which 
if for the intereſt of Ireland, ſhould be continued, if not it ſhould 
ceaſe to be re- enacted. Co diſcuſs this queſtion fairly, we ſhould 
conſider how the capital of Ireland is at preſent employed, and by 
contralting the advantages which it derives from the ways in which 
it is now managed, with the benefits we ſhould receive from em- 
barking it io an Eaſt-India trade, we ſhall fee the queſtion in its 
true light. At preſent, Sir, our capital is employed in agricul- 
ture, in manufacture, in our home trade, and in near foreign 

' trades of quick return. Is it from our agriculture the honoura- 
ble mover would have us withdraw our capital to place it in an 
Eaſt Indian trade? If we did, we ſhould withdraw it from the 
molt lucrative way in which a capital can be engaged: or is it 
from our manufactures we are to withdraw our capital to place it 
in an Eaſt [ndia trade? If we do, we fhall withdraw it from the 
molt profitable employment, next to agriculture, a capital can be 
engaged in; or indeed can any trade be carried on, unleſs agricul- 
ture and manufactures are made our firſt object. Is it from our 
home trade we are to withdraw our capital to place it ina foreign 
trade, and that the moſt diftant foreign trade? If we do, we 
ſhall differ in policy from every wiſe nation under heaven ; for 
deſides many other advantages, in every operation of home trade, 
each exchange 1s made between articles the produce of home la- 
bour, whereby our induſtry is doubly excited: whereas no fo- 
reign trade goes farther than to exchange articles the produce of 
home labour, for articles the produce of foreign indultry : or are 
we to withdraw our capital from our near foreign trades of quick 
return, to place it in a remote circuitous hazardous trade to the 
Eaſt Indies, at a time when our capital is ſcanty and inſufficient ? 
Yet, Sir, theſe ate the only ways in which a capital can poſſibly 
be engaged, if you except the carrying trade which is quite out 
of the queſtion; and | call on the gentlemen at the oppoſite ſide 
of the Houſe, who, ſeſſion after ſeſſion have held out ſuch advan- 
tages to this country from an Eaſt- India trade, to inform us from 
which of thoſe four branches in which our capital is at preſent 
employed. they would recommend to us to withdraw a ſhillingito 
place it in that moſt diſtant foreign trade to the Eaſt-Indies. It 
is evident that to encreaſe the wealth of a nation moſt ſpeedily, 
you ſhould employ it in the moſt profitable ways, and it will not 
be denied by any one who pretends to a knowledge of commer- 
cial principles, that agriculture, manufactures, a home trade, and 
© near foreign crades, are infinitely more lucrative ways of employ- 
ing capital than ſending it on that moſt diſtant trade to China, 
which ſhould never be undertaken by any country until it had a 
ſuperabundance. ls it in her agriculture ſhe has capital to ſpare ? | 
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or in her manufactures? or in her home trade? And is ſhe not 
ſurpaſſed in hey near foreign trades of quick return for want of 
capital by her more wealthy neighbours? Is it therefore ſhe 
ſhould attempt to rival them in the moſt diſtant foreign trade: it 
is erroneous, prepoſterous, and I am ſupported in my aſſertions, 
by one of the ableſt commercial writers that ever wrote, who 
after aſſigning the overflowing of Dutch capital in theſe moſt lu- 
crative branches as a good reaſon for that country engaging in an 
Eaft India trade, ſays of Denmark and Sweden what is more ap- 
plicable to this country. Better for them,” ſays he, © ir: 
their preſent circumſtances to buy India goods from ſome other 
nation, even though they ſhould pay ſomewhat dearer, than to 
embark their capitals in ſo very diſtant a trade, in which the re- 
turns are ſo very ſſow, in which capital can maintain ſo ſmall a 
quantity of productive labour at home, when productive labour is 
ſo much wanted, when ſo little is done, and ſo much is to do.“ 
Theſe, Sir, are the words of a man under whoſe authority no Go- 
- vernment under heaven need be afraid to ſhelter its acts. An 
hon. gentleman has faid, that Iriſh merchants are ready to de- 
elare their willingneſs to embark their capitals in an Eaſt India 
trade. If the intereſt of merchants and the intereſt of the coun- 

try they trade from is the fame, the intelligence ſhould have 
weight ; but unfortunately they are at variance, and in no caſe 
more fo than at the preſent. Nor is the queſtion, whether our 
merchants are willing to engage in this Eaſt India trade; but the 
queſtion is, whether it is for the intereſt of Ireland to purſue the 
trade? But 1 will ſuppoſe an Iriſh capital embarked in the Eaſt 
India trade; for inſtance, a ſum equal to that which the honoura- 
ble mover has ſtated the ſum to be now engaged in the purchaſe 
of India goods (about 350, oool.) and I will aſk what fund ſhall 
ſupply its place in paying the wages of the labourers, artiſans and 
manufacturers, until return can be had from India, which cannot 
be ſooner than two or three years? There is no ſuch fund, you 
can paſs no act of parhament that will create money, wherefore 
the public would go unemployed, by which means you would 
dave your ſtreets crowded with manufacturers, ſtimulated by 
want, and made deſperate by famine, with no other conſolation in 
their wretchedneſs and miſery than its having been occaſioned by 
z miſtake of our patriots, 

It has been ſaid, Sir, we can trade to India with Engliſh 
money, in which caſe it would have to contend with Britiſh ca- 
pital: here would be Britiſh merchants againſt Britiſh merchants ; 
on the one hand, they would be deftitute of territory in this diſ- 
tant country they would trade to ; on the other hand, would poſ- 
feſs it with all the advantages of merchants and ſovereigns ; on 
the one hand they would have to purchaſe bullion, furs, and the 
other articles in demand in China, with Iriſh manufactures; on 


the other hand, they would have to purchaſe them with Britiſh 
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manufactures. Are the Iriſh as cheap and as good as the Bri- 
tiſh? Jam ſorry as man can be, to ſay that the quantity of 
Britiſh goods conſumed in this country, gives but too ſure a 


proof of our inferiority ; here then is a ſpeculation founded upon 


diſadvantages, founded upon the ſuppoſition of 1gnorance and 
folly in Britiſh merchants. | x 

I aſk pardon for having treſpaſſed ſo long on the time of the 
Houſe ; nor ſhould I have done ſo, had not this ſubject been 
made a leading feature in the charges againſt the preſent admini- 
tration, and that the nation may ſee what credit ſhould be given 
to the reſt of the catalogue from the inſignificance of this, and 
convinced as I am of the bad conſequences which would follow 
our repealing the clauſe in queſtion. I have too good an opinion 


of the abilities of gentlemen at the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe 


to ſuſpect them of agitating it for any ſpeculative advantages it 
holds out to this country ; but notwithſtanding its defects, I am 
far from thinking it diſqualified from being a fit ſubje& for po- 
pular incitement. There muſt be wealth in the caſe, for India 
is concerned; there muſt be oppreſſion, for there is reſtraint. 


Sir Lavgtxcs Parxsoxns. I ſhould not riſe to intrude upon 
the time of this Houſe at ſo late an hour, did I not think it 
would ill become me, who have been in the habit of delivering 
my ſentiments here, to give a ſilent vote upon ſuch a ſubject, 
the firſt time, I am going to decide upon it. I am not connected 
with either party : but adhere to what I have always profeſſed, 
that where I think the Covernment right it ſhall have my ſup- 
port ; where wrong, my oppoſition. The preſent is a ſubje& 
of much difficulty, and great extent. If, therefore, I err in fact 
or in inference, I wiſh to be corrected, and ſet right. I am not 
bound to my preſent opinion, it ſhall freely give way to ſuperior 
knowledge, and ſuperior reaſoning. | | | 

In the year 1779 the free trade was voted. © From that time 
till the' year 1791, being a period of twelve years, neither the 
bonourable member, who introduced this ſubject; nor the right 
honourable member, who ſeconded him, and who now ſtates the 
want of an Eaſt India trade as ſo great a grievance, ever made 
one motion, or uttered one ſyllable upon it in this -Mouſe. If 
then they were ſo many years before they could ſatisfy themſelves, 
that the want of this trade was a grievance, 1 truſt they will not 
think it extraordinary, if I happen not to be ſatisfied, that it is 
ſo even yet. In the year 1783, in Lord Northington's admini- 
ſtration, a motion was made upon this ſubje& by an honourable 
member, now in office ; both theſe gentlemen were filent. Wil- 
ling to put the moſt liberal interpretation upon every man's con- 
duct, I afcribe theirs to a want of conviction at that time of the 
expediency of this trade; and I only mention it now, that a libe- 


ral interpretation may be extended to my conduct upon the pre- 
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ſent occaſion, I ſhall therefore proceed to fate ſimply and 
briefly the reaſons which govern my judgment upon this 
ſubject. 

Our right to trade to the Eaſt being acknowledged, the queſ- 
tion is ſimplified. But the hononrable member would wiſh to 
confound the right with the exerciſe, and ſays, If you have not 
the exerciſe what avails the right? And this would be juſt, if we 
agreed to an eternal relinquiſhment of the exerciſe ; but agreeing 
only to a temporary relinquiſhment, it is not juſt. It does not 
follow that if the trade is inexpedient now, that it will be always 
inexpedient ; or that if we forego for the preſent the exerciſe, 
that we are never to aſſume it. The infancy of a ſtate is like 
the infancy of man; what would be a poiſon to us in our child- 
hood, might be a medicine to us in our maturity. And ſuch I 
take to be the truth with reſpe& to this trade. For my part, I 
think the right and the exerciſe fo diltingniſhed, that though I 
now contend againſt the exerciſe, vet I would alſo contend 
againſt a derelition of the right, to the laſt drop of blood that 
flows through my veins. * 

1 (hall further Gmplify the ſubject, by confining my obſerva- 
tions to the trade with China; as I believe, it 18 admitted that 
a trade with any other part of Aſia is not an object now. The 
common objection to a trade with China is, that it mult be car- 
ried on by an export of ſilver, and would therefore be a ſubtrac- 
tion from our capital, which might be better employed at home. 
To obviate this, it has been ſtated, that Ireland might export 
manufactures to Spain, diſpoſe of them there for ſilver, and af- 
terwards ſend that ſilver to Chipa to purchaſe tea. Now giant 
that we could do fo; and then J ſay that it would be better to 
employ that ſilver at home than ſend it round the Cape of Good 

Hope to China: and why? becauſe we have not a capital at 
home adequate to the opportunities of home employment. The 
great diſadvaniage which now retards the growing proſperity of 
this country, is the ſmallneſs of its capital, this every man muſt 
admit ; conſequently, whatever would take from our preſent 
capital would be bad; whatever would add to it would be good. 
If a trade gyith China would require an export of a part of our 
capital, w which cannot be denied, it would be ſo far bad. Ifa 
trade with Spain would ſuppty us with filver in return for our 
manufactures, it would add to our capital, and be ſo far good. 
But if we were to export that filver again to China to purchaſe 
teas, we ſhould loſe the henefit at home of that increaſe of capital. 
An honourable member has enumerated different articles of ma- 
nufaQture to a conſiderable amount, which are exported by the 
Eaſt India Company to Aſia z but theſe are almoſt entirely, for 
the Britiſh ſettlements there, not for China. The Chineſe are 
too proud or too politic to uſe any manufaftures but their 
OWN. | 
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But to put it beyond all doubt that a trade with China cannot 
be carried on but by an export of filver, not by manufactures, 
I ſay, thit if we could carry it on by an export of manufactures; 
England could carry it on ſo, and to better advantage, 
becauſe ſhe can underſell us in almoſt every manufacture. And 
then I ſay, that if England could do fo, ſhe would - becauſe it 
would be her intereſt. Now what is the fact? England exports 
every year to China from ſix to ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
in ſilver. What follows? that we could not carry on the trade, 
but by an export of ſilver. And what follows undeniably from 
this? that ſhe could not carry it on, but by an export of ſilver: 
that is by a ſubtraction of our capital here; which ought to be 
ſo much better employed at home, in home trade and home 
manufacture. What trade is belt for a nation, that has but a 
ſmall capital, and great capacity like Ireland? Firſt, I fay, that 
which exports manufacture, and brings back money; that is 
clear. Next, that which exchanges manufacture for manufac- 
ture: but the worſt is that, which requires an export of money 
and a returu of wanufacture; ſuch is the trade with China. 

Again, that is the beſt trade which gives the quickelt return. 
This no man can deny. What then is the worlt? that which 
gives the ſloweſt return. And what return can be much ſlower 
than that which requires a navigation equal to the circumference 
of the globe. Such is the trade with China. It is not then a 
trade which exports manufacture and brings back money; nor 
even a trade which exchanges manufacture for manufacture; nor 
yet even a trade of expeditious return; but a trade which re- 
quires an export of money, and a return of manufacture, and 
that too the ſloweſt poſſible return: that is, it is the worſt trade 
for a country circumſtanced as this is, that the mind of man can 
conceive. In confirmation of what 1 have ſaid, I mult mention 
an author, which [ am particularly induced to do, becauſe the 
howourable member, who introduced this ſubject, ſaid upon a 
fo mer occaſion, that he conſidered him as the firit political wri- 
ter of the age. It is Mr. Adam Smith; he is of opinion that it 
would be better for a country of ſmall capital, © to buy for 
iome time, even at a higher price, from other European na- 
tions, the Eait India goods it had occaſion for, than to im- 
port them itſelf directly from the Eaſt Indies. What it might 
loſe by the high price of thoſe goods, he ſays, could ſeldom be 
equal to the loſs which it would ſuttain by the deſtruction of a 
lirge portion of its capital from other employments, more neceſ- 
:ary, or more nſeful, or more ſuitable to its circumſtances and 
it nation, than a dire& trade to the Eaſt Indies. Y 

_ You have then the opinion of the firſt political writer of the 
age, according to the honourable member: and that too upon 
the ſubject to which his whole life was dedicated; and that not 
delivered in the heat of party diſputes, to favour one ſide and 
annoy the other; but the calm reſult of his reaſon, dictated in 


— 
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his cloſet. This then I ſay, is an opinion which ought to have 
much weight with every man, but eſpecially with the honourable 
member, who eſtimates him ſo eminently. But auother idea has 
been ſuggelted, that if this trade is thrown open, Engliſh mer- 
chants will employ their capitals in it. Now, this they muſt do, 
by one of theſe two ways; either by emigrating with their capi- 
tals here, or by remaining where they are, and employing our 
merchants here as their factors. Now, if our merchants are 
ouly to carry it on as the factors of Engliſh merchants, the main 
profits of the trade, whatever they may be, muſt revert to Eng- 
land: little more will be effected than ſhifting the profits of the 
trade from the hands of one ſet of Engliſh merchants, that is, 
the Eaft India Company, to the hands cf another ſet of Engliſh 
merchants, the employers of our factors. The mere faQorage 
would be our only gain, and to countervail even this ſmall gain, 
we ſhould have, in conſcquence of India ſhips unlading here, a 
multitude of Aſiatic manufaQures poured in here to the ruin 
of our own. 1 ſay then, that our manufacturers would be in a 
worſe ſtate than they are at preſent. I ſay more, that our 
merchants would not be in a better : for though, according to 
this idea, our merchants would gain ſomething by the factorage, 
yet they would have no ſhare in the trade; whereas now they 
have a ſhare in that part of the trade, which is between London 
and Dublin, to which the -capitals of our merchants are ade- 
quate; and you would open the trade between Canton and 
Dublin, to which the capitals of our merchants are inadequate ; 
and thus give the whole mercantile profits to the Engliſh mer- 
chants, and give the factorage only to the Iriſh merchants. 

As to the notion of Engliſh merchants themiclves emigrating 
to this country, and ſettling here to carry on this trade; I do 
not doubt, it has come from ſuch authority, but ſome Engliſh 
merchants have ſaid it; but I very much doubt, that any Eng- 
liſh merchant would do it. I know what Engliſh manufacturers 
ſaid upon the propoſitions, “ that if they paſſed, they would 
quit their country, and come over with their capitals and ſettle 
here.” But I did not credit them: and why? Becauſe there 
were too many manufacturers at that time ſufficiently encouraged 
to induce them to emigrate, if they were ſo diſpoſed. Have they 
from that time to this done ſo in any inſtance? Have they, to 
carry on the cotton manufacture, which is now fo flouriſhing in 
this countty? All the advantages of cheap living, low taxes, 


low wages, which they then ſaid would induce them to come 


over with their capitals here, have their operation in the cotton 
manufaQure, they have their full operation in niany other manu- 
tures; yet, have they come over in any inſtance ? Do you believe 
then what they ſaid on the propoſitions? People of wealth will 
always be unwilling to emigrate; and if the merchants of Eng- 
land were diſpoſed to emigrate, I have little hope that this 
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country would be favoured with a preference. It is only ſpecu- 
latiſts who emigrate; and America is the ſcene for ſpeculation, 
The trade of America to China is as free as the winds. Has 
any great Engliſh merchant emigrated there to purſue it? I ne- 
ver can indulge in thoſe dreams of merchants and manufacturers 
| quitting wealthy and luxurious England to ſettle here. 

But argument has been anſwered. by example; and it has 
been {aid that America, though a country ſmall in capital, car- 
ries on a trade directly with Aſia. It is true, and the difference 
of ſituation may be alone ſufficient to make it a more eligible trade 
for America than for Ireland. For inſtance, were America to get 
her teas from China circuitouſly through Britain, her teas would 
come to her incumbered with the freight, firſt from China to 
London, which is further than to her own ports; and then from 
London to America. What a monſtrous and excentric naviga- 
tion is this? Whereas our teas only come charged with the 
freight from China to London, and then from London to Dublin, 
which is, comparatively, but a ſmall aberation. If America 
had a wealthy neighbour, as near to her, as England is to us, 
who would ſupply her with Aſiatic productions, perhaps ſhe 
would prefer being ſo ſupplied. Add to this, that it does not. 
follow, frem America purſuing the trade herſelf, that it is wiſe 
in ber to do ſo. It is well known, that trade may be profitable 
to the meichant, but injurious to the conntry. And here is a 
great error into which many gentlemen fall. —They fay, « if 
the trade is a bad one, the merchant will not purſue it;“ and 
this 1s ſo far true, that if the trade was an unprofitable one for 
the merchant, he would not purſue it. But if it was profitable 
to him, though ever ſo unprofitable to the country, he would. 
Now this I ſay is the fact, with reſpe& to a trade with China. 
Iwill give an example which every man may underſtand. —Syp. 
poſe a merchant here had 50, oool. capital, and that he ſent it 
to Aſia for Aſiatie manufactures; and that he afterwards ſold 
thoſe manufaQures to ſome of the European nations at a good 
profit. This would be a good trade for him; but what would 
the country gain —It would enable him to live more luxuri- 
ouſly ; but 10,000). capital employed in home trade and home 
manufacture, would be infinitely more advantageous to the 
country ; would employ more hands, and give the 'poor more 
bread. Aſk the manufacturer in the Liberty, how many men 
would ten thouſand pounds employ in home manufaQures, and 
what wealth and induſtry it would diffuſe? And then let any 
man ſay that 50, oool. ſent floating round the Cape of Good 
Hope to China, would he as uſeful or as profitable to the na- 
tion. Hitherto I have conſidered this ſubject in its commer. 
cial aſpect; now view it in its political one. I aſk you, do you 
know what treaties now ſubſiſt between Great Britain and fa- 
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reign ſlates with reſpe& to this trade? Do you know how far 
Ireland is included in theſe treaties? Or to what inſult and con- 
fiſcation an Iriſh merchantman might now be expoſed in the Iu- 
dian Ocean? What happened to Scotland in the reign of Wil- 
liam III.? The Scotch eſtabliſhed an Eali India Company, 
which was incorporated by their king, and ſanctioned by their 
parliament : What was the conſequence? England was in a fer- 


ment of diſcontent: France, Spain, and Holland remonſtrated; 


the Spaniards attacked them with arms; the Engliſh with fa- 
mine; and of 2, 800 brave men that went out upon their firſt ex- 
pedition, not above 100 returned home alive. Is this a fituation 
into which we ſhould imprüdently and wantonly precipitate the 
intrepid ſpirit of our countrymen? What happened to the Eaſt 
India Company cttabliſhed at Oſtend by the Emperor of Ger— 
many in 1722? England and Holland remonſtrated againſt it 
what followed? The right honourable baronet has read the ſequel 
out of the ſubſequent treaty. 

If then ſo potent a prince as the Emperor of Germany was 
thus. compelled to renounce for ever ſo favourite an object, as the 
Eaft India Company, which he himſelf had eſtabliſhed, and 
which he ftruggled for nine years to protect; what might we 
expect if we were to embark now in this trade, without any pre- 
vious treaty formed, or any explanation whatſoever with any 
potentate upon earth? | | 

I ſhall cite one inſtance more, to ſhew the jealouſy of nations 
about any interference with each other in this trade. By the 
treaty of Weltphalia, which is ratified by all the ſubſequent 
treaties down to the preſcut day; Spain is bound not to fail to 
the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope; and therefore can 
carry on no trade directly from Europe to the Eaſt Indies. Now 
Taſk, what would be the conſequence it we ſent a ſhip to China, 
and that ſhe was captured by ſome European ſtate, how would 
you proceed? What treaty could you refer to? Suppoſe the 
Dutch, for inſtance, were to ſeize your ſhip. I will read you 
the words of the laſt treaty between them and Great Britain. 
In © 1784, the Sates Gencral of the United Provinces promiſe 
and engage not to interrupt the navigation of Britiſh ſubjects in 
the Oriental Seas.“ | f GBs 

By this they are bound not to interrupt the navigation of 
Britiſh ſubjects; but not one word of Iriſh ſubjects. You will 
not ſay that we are Britiſh ſubjeQs; Ireland is not Britain— 
what follows? That Ireland is not included in the treaty. But 
if you ſay, that though we are not protected againſt ſuch an out- 
rage by treaty, yet we are protected againſt it by the law of na- 
t ons. Admitted. But the law of nations is a much more in- 
diftin& and unſatisfactory ſecurity than treaty ; for if it was 
not, there would be no need of treaty to ſanction it. But ſup- 
poſe the law of nations ever ſo clearly in your favour, I aſk how 


are you to enforce it? Where is your fleet? Will you apply to 
Great Britain, and deſire her to go to war for you? Now I will 
ſuppoſe her conduct as favourable to you as you could deſire, and 
that ſhe goes to war for you; I aſk you, how much of the ex- 
pence of ſuch a war would it be expected that you ſhould bear? 
Or in what century would all the profits you could hope to make 
by the India trade, repay you for your ſhare of the contribution? 
How many uſeful manufaQtures at home would the very war de- 
troy ? How many future manufactures would the incumbrance 
incurred by ſuch a war ever after depreſs? Who then, is there 
among us, that can put his hand to his heart and ſay, he ſees his 
way through this buſineſs ? For my part, I cannot. 


Mr. Ec ax having obſerved the pleaſure with which gentlemen 
on the other ſide heard Sir Laurence Parſons, remarked that 
„ there was more joy among them for one ſinner that repented, 
than for ninety and nine juſt perſons (pointing to the oppoſition 
fide of the Houſe) who needed no repentance.” He faid the 
motion before them was for leave to bring in a bill to remove re- 
ſtiictions from an undeniable right; the preſent, he obſerved, was 
not the time for debating the bill. He recommended it to the 
Houſe to leave the trade open, and let the merchants take their 
chance and. ſind capitals where they could. It had been ſaid that 
to engage in the trade would divert the capital of the country 
from the channels of agriculture and more lucrative commerce— 
Let the bill be brought in, ſaid he, and ſee whether the mer- 
chants will petition againſt it from fear of its directing their ca- 
pital into unprofitable traific.—The ſimple object of the motion, 
he again obſerved was only to have a law, that had ſkulked into 
the Houſe in the langour of a ſtupid evening, kicked out of it— 
It was vain in miniſters to terrify the Houle with the threat of 
Engliſh hoſtility the meaſure only went to extricate the majo- 
rity of the people of England, as well as ourſelves, from the tram- 
mels of monopoly, which they were as deſirous as we are to get 


rid of. 


Mr. Anch paul followed Mr. Egan, for whom, after ſome ſhort 
remarks, he declared great perſonal reſpe&, becauſe he ſaid that 
at a certain diſtance, and in ſome degree the honourable gentle. 
man certainly was, when he did not ſpeak, a little like Mr. Charles 
Fox.—He then conſidered what a monopoly was, and firſt, whe- 
ther England held the advantage of an Indian trade merely for 
herſelf; he aſked if, among fellow ſubjects, it was a paradox or an 
impropriety to ſay, an Engliſhman and an Iriſhman were the ſame; 
when abroad did even ſtrangers make the difference which is 
affected by ourſelves? among them although an Iriſhman might 
be proud of his character, was he diſgraced by being taken for 
an Engliſhman ?—When he was called one, did he not feel he was 


— 
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one ?—and acquieſce under a name that belonged to him ?—and 
why, becauſe the appellation which met his ear, found a correſ- 
ponding ſalutaion at his heart ?—He ſaid he would not repeat 
uncontradicted arguments, but if it were true, that England was 
part of an empire, ſhe was buf a part; all her advantages muſt 
naturally mix and circulate through the conſtituting maſs—that 
you might as well command the great artery of the body to with- 
hold tbe blood of the right hand ; for that while the one conti- 
nued to beat, the other muſt be nouriſhed. 

He next adverted to an affertion which had been made and 
printed, which was that England is, in this inſtance, acting to- 
wards Ireland, as Spain weu!d have ated towards England, had 
not England with the aſſiſtance of Ireland been able to prevent it. 
He denied that there was any compariſon between the hoſtility of 
Spain, a foreign and rival power, and between commercial regu- 
lations which England and Ireland have agreed to eftabliſh together; 
and faid that their connection ſhould be looked upon as a partner- 
ſhip, where Ireland was the partner, and like all other partners 
bound by articles of conſent, expreſs or implied, from any ſepa- 
rate ſpeculation that might interfere with the common property or 
ſu m of the houſe. He next adverted to what had been ſaid by 
the honourable gentleman who made the motion, and who had ob- 
ſerved, that the character of a Proteſtant parliameut might be 
much in danger of the opinions of the people, if his motion was 
rejected. He ſaid nothing could juſtify ſuch aſſertions and infi- 
nuatione, for that it was as true, which he would illuſtrate by re- 
marking, it was as true in ſociety, as it was in nature, that where 
attraQion once ceaſes, repulſion begins. After ſome obſervations 
concerning Iiifh capitals neceſſary for this purpoſe, he took up 
the conſideration of the right to this branch of commerce, on the 
footing of the lriſh free trade; this, he ſaid, although the laſt and 
the greateſt ar gument, with ſume gentlemen for the motion, was 
with him, tne leaſt and the eafieft anſwered; for that the free- 
dom of our trade was left untouched ard unattempted, for who 
attempted to touch' it, but yourſelves; what parliament but your 
own: that it was not a diſpute about ſyllables, but that there was 
a difference between having a right without impeachment, and 
exerting it contrary to judgment ; that the queſtion was not, 
about metaphyſical right, but practical utility; not an abſtra& 
idea, but a circumſtance of life. That rights were, indeed, now- 
aday, loſt in words, which were ſo put together that the rights 
of man, were made the wrongs of ſociety. —He ſaid, that every 
child might be taught to cry out, a free trade cannot be re- 
ſtrained; but that every man ought to know a free agent is not 
free to do any thing, when that which is free, is controlled, by 
the ſenſe of that which is expedient ; it is not the reſtriction, but 
the direction of liberty. He ſaid that, for his part, he would 
never inſiſt upon a parliamentary authority, to work a publig 
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embarraſſment; and for theſe and other conſiderations concluded, 
with calling on the Houſe to reſift the propoſition ; for although 
it might anſwer a popular, he thonght it would not anſwer a 
uſeful purpoſe; and that in theſe times no man ſhould ſacrifice 
the conviction, when it was given him by truth, for the popu- 
larity which might be bought too dear: nor ſhould he be afraid 
to ſay, what every body muſt think, that they uſe a patriot 
maſk, upon a party motion, ; 


| Right Hon. BurTon ConynGHam. I am not at alll ſur. 
priſed that gentlemen are fond of giving fcope to mernantile ad- 
venture. As to the motion, I have an opinion different from that 
of either ſide of the Houſe, If Britain thought it for the good 
of the empire to confine the trade to a monopoly, the people of 
Ireland loved the empire too well to diſſent. Yet, I muſt think 
that ſomething ſhould be done with reſpe& to this trade. Many 
things in the charter of the company preſſed hard on this 
country, and called for alteration. I know not whether the 
trade was not an advantageous one; but I think that other 
countries would not have engaged in the trade with ſo much 
avidity if it were not profitable. The import of India commo- 
dities into this country, amounting to nearly 500,000]. per an- 
num, were ſuch as ſug :eſted no mean idea of the importance of 
the trade ; befides the Engliſh merchants are now ſpeculating 
on ſugars, and thinking of bringing them from the Eaſt on better 
terms than they at preſent have them from the Weſt Indies. 
If the monopoly of the Eaft ſhall fill remain with the company, 
this country would loſe a very large ſum in this article, the im- 
ports in which annually amount to upwards of 400,000]. I 
argue not againſt the monopoly, but I think if Ireland gave up 
the trade ſhe ſhould do it with her eyes open. It would be unfair 
to infer from gentlemen's oppoſing this motion, that they were 
adverſe to every reſtriction or modification of the monopoly; — for 
my part I am of opinion ſome reſtrictions are neceſſary, though 
I ſhall vote againſt the motion. As to the argument that the 
trade was not .beneficial, it deſerved no weight, merchants might 
reaſon from that | circumſtance either for or agamſt engaging in 
the trade; but it was not a conſideration that influenced nations, 
which ought not to have their rights confined by any ſuch petty 
confiderations. England, for inſtance, would not bear control on 
reſtriction even in the worthleſs trade of Nootka. 

He then made ſome obſervations on the backward ſtate of 
Ireland in maritime affairs, occafioned ſolely by the reftraints under 
which her commerce had laboured the whole ſhipping of the 
kingdom of Ireland, he ſaid, amounted not to one-third of the 
ſhipping of the little town of Liverpool—the Houſe ſhould not 
then by their arguments agaiaſt the trade, depreſs the riſing ſpirit 
of the country. - | | 


— 
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Mr. BaR RING rox talked a good deal about party, faction, Kc. 


&c. and concluded by declaring, he would vote againit the 
motion. : | 


Mr. Curran faid, as the ſilence of gentlemen on queſtions of 
this kind, was conſidered a crime he would preſerve hunſelf from 
blame, by ſeying a few words. He then entered into a vindication 
cf Mr. Grattan, for having been ſilent on this ſubject, he had 
been engaged in a greater work, that of raiſing that Houſe to 
the honourable fitnation it then held; in which they might be 
independent if they would. By the preſent motion the Houſe. 
was not called on to diſturb the public tranquillity, but merely 
to expuuge the interlineation of their clerk, by which the country 
had been long deprived of benefits to which Great Britain would 
have waded through an expence of blood and millions, He ad- 
verted to the diſtinctian that had been made, that this was not 
giving up a right, but making a voluntary conceſſion of the exer- 
Ciſe of that rig lt; this, he ſaid, was not merely ſubmitting to 
ſubjugation, hut coming forward to demand the chain with the 
meanneſs and ſerviiity of a Cappadocian. Other gentlemen had 
ſaid, „dont engage the country in a trade that has ruined all 
that have ever adventured in it,” as if gentlemen thought that the 
motion went to engage them to create commiſſioners to ſend the 
bread of the country to India to be eaten. No act of parliament 
can preſcribe the channels in which commerce ſhall low—it was 
the object of the motion only to leave the field of commerce 
open to the merchant, and let him avail himſelf of advantages as 
he can. The ſmallneſs of our capital had been urged againſt the 
motion;—that objection, he ſaid, amounted to this“ You have 
but little money! therefore buy at London for 2col. what you 
can import directly into Dublin for 5ol.?” He defired the Houſe 
to conſider whether, as men of common faith and common pro- 
bity, they could refuſe to their fellow-ſubje&ts the exerciſe of 
this right, which all acknowledged them to poſſeſs; — for his part, 
he thought not; and by the determination of the Houſe on this 
queſtion their character would ſtand or fall, if Ireland was not a 
beſotted nation: on thoſe who held out the threat of hoſtile re- 
taliation, if the Houſe ſhould agree to this motion, he was par- 
ticularly ſevere He proteſted ther his blood run cold when he 
conceived even for a moment this country in ſuch circumſtances, 
that ſhe dreaded hoſtility from a ſiſter kingdom, for aſſerting 
and exerciſing What was acknowledged her undoubted right.— 
Really, the queſtion was not at all between Britain and Ireland; 
but between the people of Ireland together with the unchar- 
tered people of England, and a ſmall number of chartered mono- 
poliſts. The preſent he conceived to be a queſtion of general 


liberty, and as a friend to the liberties of the people of England 
and Ircland, he ſhould vote for it. | 
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Mr. GATT Ax followed Mr. Curran, and ſupported the mo- 
tion: he ſaid that the Houſe of Commons of Ireland were not 
juſtified—had no power to rejett the principle of a bill, which, 
like the preſent, was to confer a beaclit to the people of Ireland 
to liberate the commerce and conſtitution of the kingdom, which, 
from what had been advarced by gentlemen, apeared to hang 
and depend from the conſtitution and commerce of Britain He 
ailuded to the treaty of the Emporer mentioned by che Chancellor 
of the Exclicquer, aud called it a capitulation; the caſe of Portu- 
gal did not apply to the preſent caſe, for there the India trade 
was given up for a valuable confideration 3 none was propoſed 
here. Parliament had, he granted, a right to modify and repu- 
late trade, but they had none to deſtroy it, as they did the 
India commerce. ; > 

The obligation of this country to Great Britain was little; he 
mentioned her modification of the channel trade, and her inter 
pretation of the navigation act, as inſtances of unfair conduct on 
the part of Britain. As to the profits of this or any other trade, 

parliament had no right to take them into conſideration : to leave 
the trade open was their dnty, that of the merchant to conſider of 
its profits. The want of capital was a frivolons objection, for 
if the bill paſſed there would be imported capital ; he knew that 
there was a very large foreign capital ready to be embarked to- 
morrow in the trade if it were opened ; and he called to the re- 
collection of gentlemen that the principal arguments miniſters 
had uſed in favonr of the propoſitions was, that foreign capital 
would be immediately imported if thoſe propoſitions paſſed. He 
cleared himſelf from the imputation of being filent on this ſubject 
for thirteen years, by proving, that whenever the ſubje& was 
brought forward, he had always taken an active part but he 
had always looked to the period of the India Company's charter, 
as the only favourable time for agitating this queſtion. ' 


Mr. Corry ſaid he would not have riſcn, but that two ho- 
nourable gentlemen had mentioned the former moving of this 
ſubject, : 

He ſaid, in the free trade of 1779, the Eaſt India trade was 
omitted. — In the free conſtitution of 1782, the Eaſt India 
trade was omitted: He therefore moved it in 1783 and 1784, 
and the right of the country was in conſequence acknowledged. 
After that time he had, though in full poſſeſſion of that meas» 
ſure, thought it moſt proper to let it nemain quiet; and during 
four years after that period, at which time he fiſt moved it, yet 
he never thought it wiſe to move the Houſe to come to any ſpe- 
cific meaſure. "The reaſons and principles on which he did fo, it 
would be tedious to mention; but the fame opinions he enter- 
tained during four years, that he ated on the oppoſite fide of 
the Houſe, he equally retained now; and would give his vote 
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againſt any meaſure to be taken in that Houſe in the firſt in- 
ftance, as an improper mode of proceeding. | 


Mr. GzorGt PoxsoNnsy, in an able and animated ſpeech, re- 
plied to the various arguments that had been adduced againſt the 
motion: he paid a handſome compliment to Mr. Burton Co- 
nyngham, in whom he ſaid, it appeared the ſpirit of the gentle- 
man was not yet ſunk into the meanneſs of the courtier. He 
renewed his profeſſion, thatthough his motion ſhould be now loſt 
he would never vote with any adminiſtration till this, and the 
other meaſures to which he and the gentlemen with whom he 

acted, were pledged, ſhould be obtained. 
On a diviſion, Ayes - - 70 
| Noes - - 156 
Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Egan and Mr. George Ponſonby 3; 
| for the noes, Hon. Mr. Stewart and Sir L. Parſons. 


8 — — ——— — —— 
— — 


Tnuxs par, FEBRUARY 9, 1792. 


Sir Erward NEwEN HAM ſaid, that he never gave a vote in 
or out of parliament, but agreeable to what he thought beſt for 
his country; that he came down to this Houſe laſt night, de- 
termined to ſupport the free trade of this kingdom, but, — the 
arguments urged by two reſpectable characters [ meaning, we 
ſuppoſe, Sir Laurence Parſons and the Hon. Mr. Stewart] he 
was induced to vote againſt the motion: that he had fince con- 
ſalted a number of his conſtituents (in the mercantile line) and, 
in general, they differed with him; and, therefore, having ever 
made it the rule of his parliamentary conduct to follow the 
opinion of thoſe who ſent him there as their delegate, he took 
that opportunity of regreting the vote he gave laſt night, and 
would repair that unintentional error whenever that meaſure was 
again N | 

He further obſerved, that thoſe conſtituents of his had drawn 
this line, Support our unalienable rights to a free trade; if we 
find our exerciſing that trade is likely to create a jealouſy be- 
tween the two countries, agree to a heavy tax on ſuch articles 
and manufaQures ; if you find them injurious to the Iriſh manu- 
facturers, prohibit them.” He ſaid, that if his vote was an 
error, it was the firſt he ever committed in a longer life of 


public ſervice than any member of that Houſe had acted in. 


2 


The ChHANcrILOR or THE ExcHEqQUER took this occaſion of 
making a remark in reply to ſome reaſoning, which had fallen 
from the gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe, and which he 
had not an opportunity of ſtating laſt night: this was, to declare, 
that there was no law, what ſoever, exiſting in this country, which 


4 
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precluded our trade to kingdoms beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
or Streights of Magellan, ſaving in the ſingle article of tea, and 
that ſolely: nay, more, there had been an a& exiſting in this 
country, and which expired only laſt year, for encouraging us 
by bounties to the fiſheries in that quarter. 


Mr. GrarTan, in vindication of the principles he had ſupported 
laſt night, obſerved, that this very tea, was the ſole article 
by which this country could derive any advantage; and there- 
fore the argument was like that of a man,, who, by fraud 
ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of the rents and profits of an eſtate, and 
then tell the right owner his title was good, and his right un- 
queſtionable, and that no more was intended but merely to with- 
hold the rents and profits of it, without meaning-the ſmalleſt ob- 
jection to his title. 

He ſaid that the candor of the honourable gentleman [Sir 
Edward Newenham] did him credit—that it was alſo a proof 
that the opinion of merchants was againſt your determination of 


the laſt night, and furniſhed a new argument for reſuming the 
queſtion, | 


The Speaker put an end to the converſation, as there was no 
queſtion before the Houſe. 


—  _ — —C—  __———— 


FRipAr, FEBRUARY 10, 1792. 


The committee of ways and means ſat, made progreſs, re- 
ported, and adjourned to Monday. After which the Houſe, 
without proceeding to any buſineſs, adjourned to next day. 


855 — ————— — | 


A 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY IT, 1792. 


Mr. Mason preſented the ſtamp duty bill ;—the bill for facili. 
tating the trade between this kingdom and the United States of 
America; —the loan bill, and the bill for granting the ſeveral 
| ſums therein mentioned for pious and charitable purpoſes, which 


were read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on 
Monday. 


Mr. Horns preſented a petition from Henry Ormſby, mats 
ſhal of the Four Courts, praying compenſation. 


Ordered ta lie on the table. 


Mr. STewarT (Tyrone) roſe, in conſequence of notice given 
a few days ago, to requelt the attention of the Houſe to the ſitu- 
Vor. XII, OS 


— 
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ation of the Preſbyterian miniſters of the province of Ulſter : a 
body of men, he ſaid, whoſe character and conduct place them 
high in the eſteem of their country, and enſure to their cauſe a 
favourable reception in this Houſe, though in the hands of ſo 
weak an advocate. When I move you to make ſome further pro- 
viſion for thoſe miniſters, it is not their cauſe alone that is before 
you ; the intereſt of that numerous and valuable part of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects under their care is deeply involved in the fate of 
the buſineſs ; the whole body of Preſbyterians in the province of 
Ulſter will be benefited by your generoſity to their clergy, and 
it muſt be allowed that no deſcription of people has a ſtronger 
claim upon it. Taught by the example, as well as the precepts 
of their clergy, the people of Ulſter are peaceable and induſtrious, 
obedient to the laws, and reſpectful to magiſtrates; they are at- 
tached to his Majeſty's perſon and illuſtrious family ; and I may 
venture to call them hereditary friends to our happy conſtitution, 
as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution in 1688 ; to which glorious event 
the ſervices of their anceſtors eminently contributed. | 
I ſhall beg leave to ſtate to the Houſe that the charge on the 
eſtabliſhment of 2700l. under the head of non-conforming mini- 
ſters, is divided between the miniſters of the Synod of Ulſter, who 
receive 2 200l. and the Preſbyterian miniſters called Seceders, who 
receive 5ool. that it appears from the papers on the table, that 
theſe ſums afford to each miniſter of the Synod of Ulſter a di- 
vidend of 111. 3s. only, and to each miniſter of the Seceders 
gl. 178. 3d. ; ſuch proviſion, I think, far inadequate both to their 
wants and to their merit. There is another mark of royal boun- 
ty, which, though it does not properly come before the Houſe, 
yet as it is highly honourable to thoſe ' who enjoy it, I ſhall now 
take notice of: it is a grant of 8ool. paid out of the king's privy 
purſe, which is now equally divided between the Synod of Ulſter 
and the minifters of the ſouthern aſſociation: it was given by 
George the Firſt, as an acknowledgment for the ſervices of the 
Preſbyterians of Ireland in ſupport of the Proteftant ſucceſſion in 
the illuftrious Houſe of Hanover; to which ſucceſſion thoſe who 
now enjoy the grant are as ſtrongly attached as their predeceſſors 
were, and as firm friends to the Proteftant aſcendency. I con- 
clude by moving, "That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, beſeeching his majeſty to take into his conſideration the 
fituation of the Preſbyterian miniſters of the province of Ulſter, 
and to make ſuch further proviſion for them as in his wiſdom and 
bounty he ſhall thiok fit ; and that this-Houſe will make good the 
ſame.” | 


Mr. GzoxGz Ponsonsy ſeconded the motion. 


Sir Edwin Nawennan expreſſed his warm regard for, an 
bore teſtimony to the loyalty and virtues of the Proteſtant D. 
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ſenters; that they had always been ſteady friends to the Houſe of 
Hanover; that as parliament was going to grant favours to the 
Roman Catholics, they could not refuſe juſtice to the: Preſbyterian 
clergy ; their principles and conduct merited every favour from 
a Proteſtant government; the character of the member who 
ſpoke in their behalf muſt enſure ſucceſs to their wiſh. 


Right Hon. Mr. HonARr ſaid, no man could be more diſpoſed 
to contribute to the advantage of all his majeſty's peaceable and 
loyal ſubjects than he was; he roſe to give his moſt hearty con- 
currence to the meaſure. There certainly were no ſubjects more 
loyal or more dutiful than thoſe in whoſe favour the hon. gentle- 
man had ſpoken, and he therefore moſt heartily coincided in his 
intention: there was one point however in which he differed 
from the right hon. gentleman ; he had ſaid, that they were not 
entitled to any compliment from the circumſtance of his being their 
advocate; from this he totally differed, as he thought they 
could not poſſibly have choſen an advocate of more weight and 
reſpectability. ON 

Mr. Coxxy ſpoke on behalf of that deſcription of Preſbyte- 
rians called Seceders, whom he deſcribed as men of as much loyalty 
as any in the ſtate, and as well deſerving the favour of the Houſe 
he hoped they would be included in whatever the liberality of the 
Houſe ſhould determine. | | 


Mr. STewarr ſaid, the Seceders were included in his motion 


and appealed to the ſecretary whether he had not underſtood it to 
be ſo. 


Mr. CyarLes O' NxiIL ſnid, that there were Preſbyterian mini- 
ſters in the ſouth who lay under ſimilar difficulties, and who were 
alſo a very worthy deſerving body of men. He did not mean to 
reflect upon the merits of the Preſbyterians of Ulſter, when he 
aſſerted that a more exemplary ſet of men could no where be 
found than the Preſbyterians of the ſouth ; he hoped they alſo 
would be included : and he propoſed an amendment, that a fur- 
ther proviſion ſhould be extended to the Preſbyterian clergy of the 


ſouth, | 
Mr. BaowEI L ſupported the amendment. 


Mr. STEwarrT ſaid, that he had ne authority from any mem- 
ber of the ſouthern aſſociation to introduce them into his mo- 
_ but he wiſhed much that they ſhould enjoy the full benefit 
OT it. . j þ | ö 5 

After ſome converſation it was agreed, that the words, © the 
province of Ulſter,” ſhould be expunged, and the words, „ thig 

kingdom, “ be inſerted in their room; and the queſtion being put 
on the motion thus amended, it was unanimouſly agreed to; and 
I 2 ; 


— 
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it was reſolved, that this Houſe will on Monday next, reſolve itſelf 
into a committee of the whole Houſe, to take faid motion into 


confideration. 


Mr. GzatTaAn ſaid, he hoped a liberal ſum ſufficient to include 
them all would be granted. | | 


The order of the day, that a bill to remove certain reſtraints 
and diſabilities therein mentioned, to which bis majeſty's ſubjeR, 
profeſſing the Popiſh religion, are now ſubject, be read a ſecond 
time; it being read, 1 


Mr. BAG w EIL roſe to move that that order be diſcharged and a 
new order made for Wedneſday ; it was on Saturday laſt that an 
order was made for printing the bill, the printing mult have taken 
ſome time, it muſt have been by Tueſday's general poſt, that any 
eopies could be ſent through the country at large. Gentlemen 
would judge whether it was poſſible from Wedneſday to the pre- 
ſent day, (Saturday) that the counties and great corporations 
of Ireland could have aſſembled, conſidered the bill, and tranſmit- 
ted their opinions to their repreſentatives; for myſelf, I would 
feel it very aukward and diſtreſſing if I ſhould this night take a 


part in the ſubject, which a few days might ſhew me my conſti- 
tuents diſapproved. 


Right Hon. Geoxcs Ocrls. I am in the ſame predicament 
with the hon. gentleman. I am informed that my conſtituents 
meet this day; how ſhall I, who have ever held it my duty to 
conſult their opinion, attempt to decide without knowing what 
that opinion is. I hope the hon. baronet will make no difficulty 
in accommodating the Proteſtants of Ireland, but allow them a 
reaſonable time for deliberation. I therefore ſecond the motio 
for poſtponing the ſecond reading of the bill. | 


Sir Hzaculzs LAN dAIsAEEZ. There is no inftance of accom- 
 modation in the power of man that I would not moſt willingly 
ſhew the right bon. gentleman, if the buſineſs. was only à private 
and perſonal tranſaction between him and me. 

If 1 had not, on the day that I firſt made the motion to bring 
in this bill, ſtated, with 9 moſt circumſtantial precĩſion, the 
whole ſcope and intention of it; if I had not in the drawing of 
the bill adhered to the points of that ſtatement, with the moſt rigid 
punctuality; if I had deviated in the ſmalleſt inſtance from what 
L origirally propoſed, I ſhould moſt willingly comply with the 
motion. But, Sir, in my opinion, it becomes a member of par- 
liament to be preciſe in every propoſition he lays before the 
Houſe, and not to recede to accommodate the wiſhes even of the 
friends he moſt reſpects. It certainly was propoſed to take the 

opinion of the kingdom upon the ſubject, and for that purpoſe 
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large intervals of time were allowed in the ſtages of the bill and 
progreſs, that the kingdom might fully conſider it? there is {till a 
week to the committing of the bill; and on this day ſen' night, 
when a motion ſhall be made that the Speaker leave the chair, in 
order that the Houſe may go into a committee on the bill, there 
will be full opportunity to debate its principle; and when it goes 
into a committee, its ſeveral clauſes may be debated. Holding it 
therefore an object of duty and of honour to proceed; and be- 
ing aſſured that the ſenſe of the kingdom may be fully known by 
Saturday next, I muſt decline deferring the ſecond reading be- 
yond this day. | 


Right Hon. Gzorct Ocre. Sir, 1 grant the honourable ba- 
ronet, that every member of this Houſe, who was preſent on the 
day he ſtated his bill to the Houſe, was fully apprized of his in- 
tention 5 but our conſtituents were not preſent, and yet it is our 
duty to inform and to conſult them all upon this momentous ſub- 
ject. Sir, there are but three general poſts in cach weck: the 
bill was ordered to be printed laſt Saturday; by what poſſibility 

then could the conſtituent body of Ireland, could the Proteſtants 
of the kingdom receive the bill, meet in their various vlaces of 
aſſembling, and by this day inſtruct their repreſentatives? As to 
myſelf, I am decidedly againſt precipitancy. I am decidedly 

- againſtany thing that can militate againſt the Proteſtant aſcendancy. 

The honourable baronct ſays he is pledged to the Houſe ; why, 

Sir, ſure the honourable baronet knows the Houſe can relieve him; 

to the Houſe therefore I apply, and on behalf of the Proteſtants 

of Ireland, I deſire that no precipitate act may be made to the in- 
jury of their aſcendancy. 


| Right Hon. Mr. Cures faid, it will be in the power of my 
right hon. friend to debate the bill on Saturday next, by which 
time he may be fully inſtructed by his conſtituents, Certainly 
there was a deſcription of Roman Catholics that delerved much of 
parliament. And I am happy to ſay they were the molt reſpect- 
able claſs; to ſuch men I would wiſh to grant whatever did not 
militate againſt the Proteſtant aſendancy. I ſee no incouvenience 
from reading the bill a ſecond time this day. | 


Hon. Dsx1is Brown ſaid, I hope no gentleman will now fiir 
queſtions of religion that have long been at reſt; the contidera-: 
tion of the bill was deferred till every gentleman in that Honſe 
had an opportunity of conſulting his conſtituents; and it would 
be a long time before the bill would be diſcuſſed. The words 
Proteſtant Community and Pruteſtant Coultitueuts go, iu my on. 
nion, to imply that the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment was in dancer. 
That there is a difference of incerelts between the people of Ire. 
land, is granted; and to remove religious difcord, {o long ruindus 
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to the country, I wiſh the bill to paſs. I am too much intereſted 


in the welfare of Ireland not to deprecate the revival of religious 
diſtinctions. : = 


Right Hon. GroxGe Ocrt. I am a good deal ſurprized at 
this unhandſome attack. The hon. gentleman ſays, I want to 
make a religious diſpute. Sir, I do not want to make a religious 
diſpute. But the hon. gentleman is angry that I mentioned the 
word © Proteſtant ;* Sir, while I have life, I will mention the 
word Proteſtant with honour and reſpect. I never was the reli- 
gious enemy of any man; but I am not the friend of thoſe who 
would force the Roman Catholics into power, and turn the Pro- 
teſtants out: I am not the friend of thoſe who would deſtroy the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy in Ireland, and raiſe the Roman Catholic in 
its place: No, Sir, whatever I might be diſpoſed to concede te 
humble loyal ſupplication, I never will bend to demands inſolent, 
_ inflammatory, nay treaſonable. : 


Mr. Browne anſwered Mr. Ogle, that he had by no means 
imputed ſuch inattention to him, but merely ftated the effe& ſuch 
words would have on the community. » | 


Sir Har Cavenoion did not think it a queſtion of religion 


at all, and hoped the Houſe would proceed. 


Mr. MaxwELL. Sir, I agree with the hon. gentleman who 
made the motion for poſtponement. and the right hon. gentleman 
who ſeconded it; but for a right reaſon not yet taken notice of; 
I think with thoſe hon. gentlemen that it has been extremely 
hurried. But one ſhort week has been allowed, and in that week 
there has been a petition from a Proteſtant town (Belfaſt), ſigned 
by Proteſtants, and preſented to a Proteſtant parliament ; pray- 
ing us to ſurrender the Proteſtant aſcendancy. Now, as I am 
curious to know whether there be any other Proteſtants in the 
kingdom of the ſame inclination, I wiſh for a little more time to 


hear the ſentiments of our conſtituents, 


Right Hon. Mr. Hos ant obſerved, that if it was underſtood 
that no debate was to take place till the motion for going into a 
committee on the bill, it was a matter of no' importance' whether 
it was read a ſecond time this day or Wedneſday. As to the pe- 

tition that had been mentioned by an hon. gentleman, it was much 


below the dignity of parliament to take notice of it. 


Mr. STayxLes. I never knew ſuch a delay refuſed on the moſt 
trifling ſubject; but to refuſe it on a queſtion of this importance 


would be in the higheſt _ improper. There never was be- 


much magnitude; whatever is to 


4 


fore this Houſe a ſubject of 


= 
- 
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be done in it, I would wiſh to ſee it done without a divifion : but 
if gentlemen perſiſt in their refuſing to accommodate, by a ſhort 
delay, thoſe who deſire to act under the inſtruction of their conſti- 
tuents, a diviſion muſt take place. 


Sir James CoTTEr ſpoke to the ſame effect. | 
Right Hon. Mr: Honrar ſaid, it being underſtood that the 


| bill was not to be debated till Saturday; as one, to accommodate 


entlemen, he had no objection to the ſecond reading being order- 
ed for Wedneſday, and the committal for Saturday. . 


Mr. G. Ponsonzy. The diviſion of laſt Thurſday has ſhewn 
me how vain a thing it is to oppoſe the right hon. gentleman's 
will; I do therefore moſt perfectly acquieſce in his pleaſure ; and 


I would adviſe gentlemen on this fide, as it is vain to refiſt, to 


ſhew the moſt perfe& acquieſcence alſo. 


The bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time on Wedneſ- 
day next. 


Mr. Cooxs preſented a bill to-puniſh mutiny and deſertion ; 
which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
on Monday. | 


The Houſe adjourned to Monday. 


2 — * — 


Monvar, FEBRVUARY 13, 1792. 


Mr. G. Poxsox zv gave notice that he would, at a future day, 


move for leave to bring in a bill for aſcertaining the law reſpecting 


libels. As he wiſhed that the law in this inftance ſhould be as 
nearly as poſſible the ſame in both kingdoms, it ſhould be his ob- 
— to form his bill according to the Engliſh act for that pur- 
pole. ; 

The ATTorney Generan ſaid, he had entertained a ſimilar 
intention, and waited only for the completion of the Engliſh act, 


in order to form his on that model. 


Mr. Poxsowsy afterwards mentioned, that as his right hon. 
friend [Mr. Grattan] intended to poſtpone for ſome time longer 
his promiſed motion relative to the Eaſt India trade, he ſhould, 
to-morrow, propoſe a motion relative to the application of the 
ſugar tax to the uſes of the public roads, &c. ; 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExchBOUEN obſerved, that wben 
this ſubje& was mentioned the other evening, he had faid, that 


a WW 
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when the finances of the country ſhould be in a clear and unem- 
barraſſed ſtate, he ſhould have no objection to apply any redun- 
dancy of revenue that might ariſe to great and national pur. 
poles. Among thoſe, however, he could not place that of the 
repair, &c. of the roads in the firſt rank, though certainly it was 
an uſeful one. But excluſive of that conſideration, he hoped to 
be able to ſhew when the motion came before the Houſe, that 
there were m_ new and extraordinary expences which would 
occur in the enſuing year, and which would more than exhauſt 
any ſurplus of the revenue that could be hoped for. He men- 
tioned the increaſed military expence of 28, oool. the expence for 
tranſportation of convicts, and the encreaſed proviſion for the 
Preſbyterian clergy, which had been voted on Saturday. 

He concluded by hoping the Houſe would minutely enquire 


into the probable ſtate of the enſuing year's finance before they 
would agree to the meaſure. 


Mr. Poxsox gx replied, that, according to the right honourable 
baronet's own ſtatement on a former day, there was a probability 
of a redundancy of 40, oool. in the revenue of next year above 
the ordinary expence, even without the addition of the new tax 
an ſugar ;. the ſum of both, therefore, he thought muſt be more 


than adequate to all the purpoſes the right honourable bart. had 
enumerated, | | 


The CHANCELLOR or THE Excutqutr ſaid, he could not 
agree in that ſtatement, but ſhould reſerve himſelf for further ex- 
planation till the buſineſs came properly before the Houſe. 


Mr. HozazT called on Mr. Grattar, to know when he in- 
tended to piopoſe his motion relative to the Eaſt India trade. 


Mr. GzartTAn ſaid, he thought it beſt to poſtpone it till the 
money bills were diſpoſed of ; he ſhould, however, give timely no- 
tice of the day on which he meant to propoſe it. 


Houle in committee to enquire into the effects of the ſpirit 


| licence act. Heard counſel in ſupport of the brewers petition. 


Counſellor Guinneſs, for the petitioners, produced Mr. Sweet- 
man, an eminent brewer of Dublin, as evidence in ſupport of the 
allegations. TW reſult of his teſtimony was, that there has been 
no encreaſe in the conſumption of malt liquors ſince the enaction 
of that law; that the quantity of ſpirits conſumed in this city 
within the quarter ending at Chriſtmas 1791, was greater by 
900 gallons, than the quantity conſumed within the correſpond- 
ing quarter, ending Chriſtmas 1790; that more diſtilleries have 
been erected ſince the paſſing of that law, and are ſtill erecting; 


that ſeveral breweries in this city have ſince then been converted 


into diſtilleries, and one large brewery in Belfaſt had undergone 
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a ſimilar mutation; and that upon the whole, the brewery of this 
kingdom is in a ſtate of decline compared with its ſtate previous 
to, and at the year 1762, when the kingdom brewed upwards of 
_ - 600,000 gallons. | 

After examining Mr. Sweetman the committee adjourned. 
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Tosspav, FEBRUARY 14, 1792. 


Mr. STewarrT brought up the reſolution of the committee of 
the whole Houſe, for an addreſs to his majeſty in favour of the 
Preſbyterian clergy of this Kingdom; which was agreed to by the 

Houſe. | | | 


The Houſe, according to order, reſolved itſelf into a committee 
of the whole Houſe, to examine further whether the late regula- 
tions for encouraging the brewery, and the preventing the exceſ- 
five uſe of ſpirituous liquors, have had the deſired effect. 

Counſellor Guinneſs having ftated the caſe of the breweries of 
Dublin, proceeded to examine ſome of that body, in ſupport of 
their petition z and firſt Mr. Madder, whoſe evidence went to 
prove that the brewery has for the laſt nine months been in a very 
declining ſtate, in conſequence of the great conſumption of ſpirits ; 
that the profits of the brewer were reduced almolt to nothing, as 
they did not exceed 3d. on a hogſhead of porter. In his opinion 
the grand obſtacle to the proſperity of the brewery was the en- 
couragement given to the diſtillery. _ 

Mr. Guinneſs, brewer, of James's-gate, was examined: he had 
been for thirty years'in the brewing trade, and had never known 
it in a worſe ſtate than at preſent ; of its declining ſtate he ſup. 
poſed the three principal cauſes were, the encreaſed conſumption 
of ſpirits, the conſumption of Engliſh malt liquors, and the high 
price of malt. The diſtillery, he ſaid, at preſent enjoyed an ad- 
vantage it had never done before ; for by the late parliamentary 
regulations the conſumption of foreign ſpirits had greatly de- 
creaſed, by which the conſumption of the home ſpirit was en- 
creaſed ; the wholeſale price of ſpirits was therefore encreaſed, 
but the price of the naggin continued the ſame, becauſe the re. 
tailer deteriorated its quality. He thought the beſt mode to en- 
courage the brewery was to imitate the ſiſter country, whoſe 
brewery was the firſt in the world; firſt, by laying a heavy duty 
on diltiJlation, by protecting the Iriſh brewer againſt the foreign 
brewer, as England had done, where there is 'a duty of 258. a 
barrel on beer imported. The conſumption of ſpirits in Dublin 
he ſtated to have encreaſed 97,177 gallons, in the three quarters 
ending Dec. 1791, above the three quarters ending Dec. 1790. 

Mr. J. G. Kennedy, ale brewer, was examined as to the ſtate bf the 


ale trade; by whoſe teſtimony it appeared to be declining very faſt, 


| 
\ 
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| the decreaſe in conſumption of the nine months previous to Dec. 
1791, being 2452 barrels, compared with the conſumption of the 
eorreſponding nine months of the year 1790. The beſt mode of 


encouraging the trade, in his opinion, would be to remove the ex- 
eiſe from the ale, and place it on the malt. 

The evidence on the part of the brewers being cloſed, Right 
Honourable J. Beresford called in Mr. Edwards, a diſtiller, whoſe 
teſtimony was in ſubſtance, that the conſumption of ſpirits in 
Dablin had encreaſed within the laſt year, but that of the ap- 
parent encreaſe much was only brought into public view by. the 
hte regulations, the ſame quantity probably having been clandeſ- 
tinely diſtilled before. That formerly large quantities of ſpirits 
uſed to be brought into Dublin from the country, of late none 
has been brought in; but Dublin, on the contrary, has ſent much 
to the country; that the diſtilling trade is now a much more eli- 
gible one for a man to embark in than it formerly was, the profits 
being more permanent and certain ; that when pale butt was at 
firft made of good quality it hurt the diſtillery, but the depraved 
quality of it after ſome time freed the diſtillers from their fears; 
that when whiſkey was only 28. 4d. the gallon, it paid 1s. 2d. 

duty; now that the ſame ſpirits is 48. 4d. per gallon, it pays duty 
18. 7d. 

Mr. Brophy, diſtiller, was examined. He had been in the 
brewery trade, and had quitted it becauſe he was not inclined to 
give douceurs to procure cuſtomers as other brewers did ; he ſtated 
the profit on a barrel of pale butt to be from nine to ten ſhillings, 
when malt was at 20s. per barrel; the profits on porter at 45. 
and that on beer at 3s. per barrel; the cauſe of the decline in the 
brewery, he ſaid, lay with the brewers themſelves, who, by vying 
with each other for cuſtomers, depraved the quality of their drink, 
in order to ſell cheap and be able to give preſents. 


Committee then adjourncd to Friday next. 


— — — — — 
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WepxesDay, FEBRUARY 15, 1792. 


On the ſecond reading of the revenue bill, a converſation took 
place between Mr. Brown, of the College, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, relative to the appropriating of the ſurplus of the 
loan duties ; Mr. Brown being of opinion that this ſurplus would 
be more properly applied in paying off part of the principal of 

the debenture debt, than lowering the rate of intereſt payable 
. thereon. | 1 | 


The CHancELLOR OF THE Excxcques wiſhed to ſee al- 
ways at leaſt half a year*sproduce of thoſe duties in the treaſury, in 
order to ſecure. the public credit againſt unſorſeen exigences. 
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Whenever a very conſiderable redundancy ſhould be forthcom- 
ing the Houſe would no doubt apply it with wiſdom, but he truſt- 
ed they would never leaye the ſecurity of public credit to the mercy 
of chance, by leaving the treaſury empty. 


Mr. Bxown ſaid, his object was twofold ; firſt, to bring the 
old ſyſtem again into. uſe, he meant that of applying the redun- 
dancies of the duties to the diſcharge of the principal debt; and 
ſecondly, to ſtrip the ſtatements of Government of that fallacy in 
which they were veiled for the purpoſe of deceiving the public : 
Government, he ſaid, exiſted on the produce of the lottery and 
the ſurplus of the loan duties; he was convinced of the fact from 
this circumſtance, that the practice of applying the produce of 
thoſe two to the diſcharge of debt, ceaſed at the time when the 
new taxes were granted on the faith of Government equalizing ex- 
pence and revenue: the objection which the right honourable bart. 
ſtated againſt applying the ſurplus to the diſcharge of the debt 
had always exiſted in as great force as at preſent, and yet the prac- 
tice of applying them to the diſcharge of the debt had always 
prevailed, till the period he had mentioned. He could not for 
bis part conceive how the reduction of intereſt could poſſibly be as 
advantageous to the Houſe as diminiſhing the debt. On theſe 
grounds he gave notice that he ſhould, on the third reading, move 
ſome amendments. He then alluded to ſome errors in the flate- 
ment of the public accounts, which however he could not at this 
ave Hh ſpecifically mention, but ſhould ſhortly tate them to the 

loule. | ED 8 


Mr. GaArrax obſerved, that the objection of the right ho- 
nourable bart. to applying the redundancies of loan duties to the 
diſcharging of debt, could never have been urged with leſs plau- 
ſibility than at preſent; becauſe, if the whole of that redundancy 
were thus applied, there would ſtill be a ſufficient ſum in the 
treaſury to ſecure the public credit againſt contingencies, namely, 
that which had hitherto been iſſued as the drawback on ſpirits, 
which drawback was now with-held. 1 f 


Read a ſecond time the popery bill; which was committed for 
Saturday. B . 


— 


® 


_— 


Sarusbar, Fraevary 18, 792. 


Mr. Jon O' Nair ſaid, he held in his hand a petition which 
he received by the poſt of this morning, and was inſtructed 
to preſent to the, Houſe; it was ſigned by the names of 355 
Proteſtant inhabitants, the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of 
the four lower baronies of the county of Antrim ; and would, he 
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was aſſured, have been ſigned by a thouſand had it not been for 


the ſhortneſs of time, ſince they underſtood the Roman Catholic 
bill was to have been debated this day. 5 | 

In the petition they ſtate, they will feel themſelves happy that 
the Roman Catholics ſhould receive every liberal immunity confiſtent 
with the ſpirit of our glorious conſtitution, and with the ſafety 
and intereſt of the Proteſtant religion. The petition was received, 


and ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Grattan gave notice, that in addition to the privileges 
now about to be granted to the Roman Catholics, the power of be- 


coming profeſſors of botany, znatomy and chemiſtry, ſhould be. 


a 
P - 
\ 
\ 


; 


/ 


given. 


Hon. Mr. Kxox ſaid, he alſo intended to propoſe that they 
ſhould be permitted to take the academic degrees in the univer- 


fity of Dublin. | 


Hon. Dexis Brow roſe to ſay, he would ſecond both 


ele intentions. 


NJ. The Arroxx EY GENERAL ſaid, under the preſent laws of the 


univerſity, Roman Catholics could not be admitted to take de- 
grees without taking the oaths uſually taken by Proteſtants; as 
the univerſity is a corporation deriving by charter under the 
crown, and governed by laws preſcribed by its founder, it would 
not be very decorous for parliament to break through thoſe laws; 
but the king wight, if ſuch was his pleaſure, dire& the college 
to diſpenſe with theſe oaths; and, in his opinion, it would be 
wile to do ſo. 5 


Mr. Kxox ſaid, it was not his intention to infringe upon any 


prerogative of the crown, but he could not ſee how this propoſal 


was an infringement, as the bill muſt in its ultimate ftage paſs un- 
der the inſpeQion of the crown, and receive the royal aſſent ; 
nevertheleſs, if any gentlemen of the univerſity would rife and ſay 
that the wiſh of the univerſity was to have theſe impediments 
removed, he would then not think it necefiary to make the 
motion. | | 


Sir Hzacurks Laxcrisnt. The bill is intended to remove 
certain diſabilities which the Catholics (by law) labour under; 
now there is no law as to this point: When it became neceſſary 
for me, in framing the bill, to ſearch through the laws relative to 
education, I found there was no law to prohibit-Roman Catholics 
from taking degrees, but the rules of the univerſity itſelf ;, theſe 
rules can be changed whenever the crown ſhall think proper, but 
it would be very unbecoming for the parliament to interfere. 

| * | h 


* 
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As to the principle, there can be no difference of opinion; we 
differ only as to the mode of carrying it into effect. 


Doctor Browne (of the College). I am unable to ſay what the 
ſentiments of the heads of the college are upon this ſubject, as 
they have not informed me; but the reaſon the right hon. gen- 
tleman has ſtated is certainly the true reaſon why Roman Catho- 
lies are not admitted to degrees: If it ſhall be deemed expedient 
to admit them, the college muſt be much enlarged, and a greater 
number of governors mult be appointed. My own ſentiment is, 
that ſuch a meaſure would tend much to remove prejudices, and 
to make them coaleſce with Proteſtants; this is my own ſenti- 
ment, and the ſentiment of ſeveral perſons of the univerſity, 
but 1 cannot ſay whether it be the ſentiment of the majority. 
If the Houſe ſhall think the meaſure expedient, they may ad- 


dreſs his majeſty to remove the oath which bars them from taking 
degrees, 


PETITION OF THE Roman CArROLIc CommiTTER. 


Mr. Ecan held in his hand a petition which he ſaid was ſigned 
by fifty of the moſt reſpectable commercial characters in this city, 
Roman Catholics, on behalf of themſelves and their brethren 
throughout the kingdom. In preſenting this petition he conſi- 
dered himſelf as merely complying with his duty; he did not 

however hold himſelf bound to ſupport its principle, nor to give 
any particular vote on the ſubje& to come forward on this night 
for on a ſubje of ſo much importance, he ſhould conſider it cri- 
minal to come pre-determined. 


le then read the petition in his place; which is as fol- 
lows: | 


To the Right Hon. the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Par- 
| lament afſembled. 


The 1 of the underſigned Roman CAruorics, on behalf 
of themſclvcs and the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 


Humbly ſheweth, 


“% 'Tyar as the Houſe has thought it expedient to direct their 
attention to the ſituation of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and to a further relaxation of the penal ſtatutes ſtill ſubſiſting 
againſt them, they beg leave, with all humility, to come before 
the Houſe with the moſt heartfelt aſſurance of the wiſdom 
and juſtice of parhament, which is at all times delirous moſt gra- 
ciouſly to attend to the petitions of the people; they there- 
&« fore humbly preſume to ſubmit to the Houle their intreaty, 
« that they ſhould take into their confideration whether the xe- 
© moval of ſome of the civil incapagitics under which they la- 
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4 bour, and the reſtoration the petitioners to ſome ſhare in the 
u elective fianchiſe, which they enjoyed long after the revolu- 
& tion, will not tend to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant ſtate, add new 

e vigour to induſtry, and afford protection and happineſs to the 

4 Catholics of Ireland; that the petitioners refer with conſi- 
« dence to their eonduct for a century paſt, to prove their uni- 
4 form loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the laws, and to corroborate 
4e their ſolemn declaration, that if they obtain from the juſtice 
« and benignity of parliament, ſuch relaxation from certain inca- 
te pacities, and a participation in that franchiſe which will raiſe 
„ them to the rank of freemen, their gratitude muſt be propor- 

4 tjoned to the benefit, and that enjoying ſome ſhare in the hap. 

% py conſtitution of Ireland, they will exert themſelves with ad- 
« ditional zeal in its conſervation.” 


He then read the names ſigned to the petition, (thoſe of the 
Roman Catholic committee) and he truſted the Houſe would re- 
ceive the petition, and decide on it with liberality. | 


Mr. OcLz. Sir, I do not riſe to, oppoſe the introduction of 
this petition, humble in its words, but bold in its tenor; but I 
riſe to ſay that the claims that are every moment making on the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy muſt be met : a line muſt be drawn ſome- 
where, beyond which we muſt not recede, and I will caution gen- 
tlemen to be upon their guard. It is my intention, when the bill 
goes into committee, to move to expunge the preſent preamble, 
and introduce another for the purpoſe of maintaining the Pro- 
teſtant intereſts of Ireland, and to prevent theſe new claims which 
every day produces. Every thing which you grant in compli- 
ance with thoſe claims of the Roman Catholics is juſt ſo much 
loſt to the Proteſtants who have ſent us here ; as one, I am de- 
termined to maintain their rights; and I think it my duty, even 
in theſe critical times, to ſhew that I am not afraid to meet and 
to repel claims injurious to their intereſt, and deſtructive of their 
aſcendancy. / : | 
Sir, I have ſaid that this is a petition humble in its words, but 
bold in its tenor; and I now add, it means much more than it 
profeſſes; it is figned by certain individuals, but it comes indeed 
from a Roman Catholic convention ſitting in Dublin. It is true 
their claims are not ſo ſtrongly expreſſed as when they thold you 
« they muſt have every thing, and that they would perſevere till 
they had totally overthrown your aſcendancy ;*? but ſuch as it is, 
if muſt be met and oppoſed at any riſque. 
It is impoſſible to grant the Roman Catholics what they de- 
mand, if we at all regard the Proteſtant ſafety. My honourable 
friend will ſee by the debate of this night, before to-morrow's ſun 
ſhall dawn he will be convinced of what I ſay; I do therefore 
call upon gentlemen to agree to a preamble which I intend to 


— 
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offer to the bill, and which will pledge them no farther than to 


maintain that conſtitution obtained for us by the virtue and 


valour of our great and good deliverer, King William the 
Third. : | 


Mr. Ecan. Sir, I do not preſent this petition from any 
convention, or with any knowledge of its coming from a conven- 
tion; however, I will not abuſe the word ' convention,“ for 
I recolle& that a convention was the parent of the revolution. 


The Hon. Dex1s Browne (alluding to aſperities from Mr. 
Ogle on a former night) ſaid, when any member roſe to expreſs 
an opinion which happened to be againſt the caprice of ſome gen- 
tlemen, they were ſure to encounter interruption and aſperity. 
He hoped, however, that as freedom of ſpeech in parliament was 
always allowed, even by the crown, yo menber of that Houſe 
would venture to encroach on the privilege. On the part of the 
Roman Catholics he had to ſay, that in all the converſations he 
had ever held with men of that perſuaſion, and he had converſed 

with many of them of reſpectability and intelligence, not one 
| had ever objected to the principle of Proteſtant aſcendancy ; and 
if he thought the bill could have ſuch a tendency, he would not 
vote for it. 


Mr. OcLx, conceiving the honourable member alluded to 
him, was conſtrained to avow his objections to the bill, becauſe 
he conceived it injurious to the Proteſtant aſcendancy—but with 
regard to extending the elective franchiſe to the Roman Catho- 
lics, he was convinced it could never be done, without overturn- 
ing the Proteſtant aſcendancy in every town in the kingdom. 


The petition was received, read by the clerk, and ordered to 
le on the table, 8 - | 


On the order of the day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a 
committee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſideration a bill 
to remove certain reſtraints and diſabilities therein mentioned, to 
which his majeſty's ſubjeQs, profeſſing the Popiſh religion, are 
now ſubjeQ, being read ; and on the Speaker putting the queſ- 
tion, that he do now leave the chair, | ts Fin 


Right Hon Mr. OcLe ſaid, he roſe once more, not to enter 
into the principle of the bill, he had already ſpoken his opinion 
on that point, but he roſe to aſk, whether, under all the cireum- 
ſtances of the, caſe, it was proper to pals any bill at all this ſeſſion 
in favour of Roman Catholics? Every man who heard him was, 
he confeſſed, as good a judge as he; but though hie would pay 
attention to the petitious of Roman Catholics, approacbing the 
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Houſe in the modeſt language of humility, he never would yield 
when attacked under the banner of intimidation, 


Mr. Dexis Browns. Sir, I certainly did hear the gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt, on a former night object to the principle of 
this bill, and ſay, he would oppoſe it, but 1 do not recolle& 
that he aſſigned any reaſon for his intention. I do hear him this 
night object to it, becauſe he thinks its purports injurious to the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy, but why it, will be injurious to that 
aſcendancy he has not ſtated; indeed it would be difficult, at 
this day of the world, to reaſon againft toleration, or at any day 
of the world, to find in the bill introduced matter injurious to 
the Proteſtant aſcendancy. —lf ever the principle of toleration, in 
its moſt liberal ample conſtruction, was more neceſſary for one 
country than another, it is in this. 


M. Ocue. | I certainly did ſay, and I am ſtill of the ſame 
opinion, that it is not in human wiſdom to paſs a bill granting 


ſuch privileges to Roman Catholics, without injury to the Proteſ- 
tant aſcendancy. 


Mr. Bzowxs. I will not urge on this queſtion a word of 
abſtract right; regulated ſociety has rights ſuperior to all natural 
rights, and inſomuch as regulation and good order are ſuperior 
to their direct reverſe, ſo far is practical eſtabliſhment ſuperior to 
the wild theories of reaſoning. Illjudging ſpeculators, who, 
having no connections with ſociety themſelves, wiſh to ſtrike out 
new ſyſtems and new worlds in which they may have ſuch, with- 
out which there muſt always be a want in the mind of man. 
The principle is narrowed to two points: —firſt, whether it is 
the intereſt of this country to grant ample and full participation 
of its rights to the Roman Catholics; next, whether doing ſo, 
will probably be injurious to the Proteſtant aſcendancy. Sir, 
this kingdom, from the conqueſt, has been torn by internal diſ- 
ſention : firſt, between the Engliſh invaders and Iriſh natives, to 
the reign of Elizabeth; and from that time, to the auſpicious 
period of 1778, by the religious difference between the Engliſh 

Proteſtant and Iriſh Catholic, In this quarrel, more kerce and 
inexorable than the former, fell your national character, your 
trade and conſtitution; there was no common intereſt; your 
lands remained uncultivated; the face of your country was 
marked by your diviſions; you were Known to the world only 
az a Britiſh province, (as emphatically deſcribed by Lord Cla- 
tendon) Ireland, a gulph that ſwallowed all that could be 
had, and all that could be got from England, merely to keep 
up the reputation of a kingdom.“ Since when did you emerge 
from this ſtate of deſolation and rife in conſequence ? From the 
time that your religious difference abated. Since when did your 
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country begin to look up? Since when was your trade obtained 
and eſtabliſhed ? Since when were your laws reſpected, your pro- 
perty become valuable? Since when were you conſidered as a 
riſing country, in the ſcale of the world? Since the period of 
ſeventy-two, when, by allowing the Catholics to acquire property 
in your country, you added them to the firm of the conſtitution. 
The effects of toleration on the proſperity of the world, is 
eſtabliſhed by the experience of ages; its effects are moſt recent 
and moſt knowu in this country; and the inference that I think 
can be fairly and fully drawn from this ſtatement of facts is, that 
it will be for the advantage of Ireland, for its parliament, by 
the molt liberal conceſſions, to give this great body of people an 
iatereſt in this land, that will, as I think and truſt, raiſe us to a 
degree of happineſs and confequence, that the molt ſanguine 
have never expected. 

Sir, in my opinion, the wiſhes of the Roman Catholics have 
been miſrepreſented and miſunderſtood. They never contended 
with the Proteſtant intereſt for aſcendancy. They are ſatisfied 
that you ſhould enjoy that ſuperiority of rights you are attached 
to, and that you have poſſeſſed ſince the reign of Elizabeth. 
They only deſire of you to remove from them, ia days of union 
and light, thoſe reſtrictions that were impoſed on them in the 
days of darkneſs and divifion, that are materially injurious to 
ourſelves, inaſmuch as they drive half the ability of the land 
from its ſervice, and they do not think your doing fo would be 
injurious to your aſcendancy ; and reaſoning from faQs, they 
tell you, that when they had more of power than they now 
demand by. their petition, or have ever any way demanded, your 
aſcendancy was preſerved; when they had members in your 
Parliament, and elected your Parliaments, no leſs than thirty- 
nine penal laws paſſed againſt them, depriving them of all the 
rights of nature; driving them from habitations that their fore- 
fathers had colonized and inhabited ; proſcribing the prieſts of 
their religion as noxious animals; altering modes of trial in their 
disfavour, finally preventing them from acquiring property in 
their native land, and of all rights in its legiſlation. They tell 
you the land is in the hands of the Proteſtants, that a Proteſtant 
government and church, and your connexion with England, muſt 
preſerve your aſcendancy. Whatever privileges you extend to 
the Roman Catholics, relax the laws that prevent the exertion 
of the Roman Catholics in the caufe of Ireland, and that exer- 
tion will be found. Experience has proved to you that their 
exertion will never be uſed but for the ſupport of your eſlabliſh= 


ment ;—1a times of threatened danger and invaſion they have 


proved it—they ftood foremoſt in the ranks of your national 

army, and never remembered a grievance of their own in times 

of common danger. I am happy to find from the fide of the 

Houſe the petition had been preſented whence that the Roman 
Vor. XII. K 
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Catholics have friends; all J can ſay is, that their exertion has 
been rather tardy, if it b meant to perſuade the Roman Catho. 
lics that they are their friends. The bill does not go as fully as 
1 could wiſh for the relief of the Roman Catholics, but its pur- 
ports are benefits, and will be 2 bright feature in the character 
of Lord Weſtmorland's government. 


Sir HexcoLes LaxGrisne could not perceive either in the 
principle or in the tenor of the bill any ground for the objections 
of his right honourable friend (Mr. Ogle).— If he did not very 
well know the principles and ſentiments of the Roman Catholics 
to be the reverſe of thoſe imputed to them, be never would have 
come forward on their behalf. He came te the Houſe from Ro- 
man Catholics—not dictating to parliament, but profeſſing them. 
ſelves grateful for pait favours, and diſclaiming the preſumption 
of pointing out to parliament any meaſure of relaxation, but re- 
lying on the wiſdom and generoſity of the Houſe for ſach indul. 
gences as it ſhould deem conſiſtent with the circumſtances of the 
times, and with giving their paſt as a pledge of their future con- 
duct. He defired not to put authority into their hands, but 
implements of induſtry for the improvement of our arts, and ſuch 
profeſional privileges as ſhould induce them to ſpend their lives in 
their native land, and devote their talents to the ſervice of their 
country. He deſired to level the wall of ſeparation that divided 
the people from each other, to unite them in the ties of human 
happineſs, and no longer, by refuſing tbem the benefits of educa- 
tion at home, fend them abroad ; on theſe grounds he hoped the 
bill would no farther be oppoſed by his right honourable 
friend. 


Mr. Harpy ſaid, that he was in a great meaſure anticipated 
in what he meant to ſay by the honourable baronet, (Sir Hercules 
Langriſhe) who had juſt ſat down; he ſaid he roſe particularly 
then, to take notice of ſomething that had fallen from the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Ogle) over the way, who ſeemed 
averſe to proceeding on the bill at all, or to the Speaker's leav- 
ing the chair. If, faid he, the bill went to an entire and-abrupt 
relaxation of all the laws affecting the Roman Catholics, in that 
caſe he would agree with the right honourable gentleman, as to 
the propriety of poſtponing the bill till next ſeſſions; for how- 
ever decided his diſapprobation was of the entire code of Roman 
Catholic laws, he would not preſume on that opinion in the leaſt, 
to give his aſſiſlance to a ſudden breaking down of them all; on 
the contrary, the relaxation of thoſe laws muſt be, as it has 
_ hitherto and wiſely been, gradual, and any bill that went againſt 
that ſyſtem, required deep conſideration.— But as the preſent 
bill went only to a few propoſitions, to a few juſt and proper 
concefſions, which, with ſome modifications, would in all pro- 
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bability meet the general concurrence of the Houſe, in that caſe, 
and conſidering that the Houſe had now ſat for more than a 
month, and been in poſſeſſion of the ſubject for more than three 
weeks, he thought that there was no reaſonable ground for 
delay; but on the contrary, what ſeemed to be generouſly re- 
liaquiſned, ſhould be ſpeedily, though not precipitately granted 
He therefore was for going into the committee directly. The 
right honourable gentleman ſpoke of alarms and apprehenſions 
which had gone abroad and diſturbed the peace of the country; 
that was with him a decided reaſon for going into the bill; for, 
when he looked round him, however little diſpoſed to any thing 
like adulatory language, he had no difficulty in ſaying, that the 
preſent Houſe of Commons, whatever faults it might be liable 
to, poſſeſſed at leaſt as much genius, good ſenſe, and as much 
parliamentary knowledge and experience as any Houſe that had 
preceded it, and therefore, he was not afraid, with ſuch aids, 
and fuch qualifications, for the diſcuſſion of any bill, to meet 
that particular bill ; it would be diſcuſſed, he hoped, with tem- 
per and fairneſs, and that diſeuſſion would go farther in quieting 
any alarms and appiehenſions, than any thing elſe poſhbly 
could. „ | 

Another reaſon had been adduced agaĩaſt the entertaining this 
bill—the violent language held out by the Roman Catholics, —- 
Mr. Hardy ſaid he bad read many of their publications ; the lan- 
guage of ſome of them, and the ſentiments which they contained, 
met his approbation.—Others he could not ſay ſo much for, they 
were wild, viſionary, and indiſcreet. But admitting that they 
were highly exceptionable in many reſpects, was the good con- 
duct of a century to be effaced by the warm language of a day? 
And if the Houſe of Commons entertained favourable ſentiments 
of the Roman Catholics in general, could they have a ſtronger 
inducement to go into the bill than the very reafon which is ad- 
duced to diſſuade them from it? For if the Roman Catholics 
have made uſe of indiſcreet language, or if they have fallen into 
bad company, who made uſe of this language for them, ſurely, 
in that caſe, it would be peculiarly incumbent on parliament to 
take them out of the hands of ſuch people, as ſoon as poſſible, 
and by a generous and juſt policy towards them, to invite them 
to an early confidence in parliament, to the entire excluſion of 
all ſuch dangerous auxiliaries, who would only injure their cauſe 
nſtead of ſupporting it. As to the particular clauſes of the bill, 
he would, with the indulgence of the Houſe, ſpeak to them in 
the committee. 


Colonel Braquitrs ſaid, he thought ſomething ſhould be 

done for the Roman Catholics, and that Proteſtants ought to 

8 things as were not unreaſonable. The objects which 

had been introduced by the honourable baronet with fuch radi- 
"ms i 
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ance of intellect, in his opinion, onght to be granted by the. 
Houſe, as a reward for their long obedience, and for their hav- 
ing for ſo many years complied with every propoſition of admi- 
nitration. The honourable baronet has explained the bill in 
ſuch a lucid manner, that he had left little for any one elſe to 
ſay; this, however, he would add, that he was confident it 


would lead the Roman Catholic to conteatment, but would no 
introduce him to power. 


Mr. RuxTon ſaid, he would never regulate his public duty 
by private feeling ;—and on the preſent occaſion he thought he 
could not perform that duty in any way more properly than in 
obſtinately and vigorouſly oppoſing the bill. — For how was it the 
Houſe were called on to relax the ſcverities complained of? Was 
it becauſe the Catholics had formed themſelves into bodies, and 
ſigned declarations, manifeſtoes, and other ſuch compoſitions, 
libellous on parliament and the conflitution.—They did not ſo- 
licit, as indulgence, but they demanded as right, that which 
could only flow as a boon from the benignity and not from the 
puſillanimity of parliament. They laboured, it was true, under 
certain diſabilities, but they were ſuch as ought to be impoſed 
on men profeſſing ſuch religious ſentiments. They enjoyed, 
nevertheleſs, liberty of conſcience, and protection of property 
equally with any other claſs of their fellow ſubjects, and could 
have no real grievance' to lament, except that of obeying the 
ſceptre they wiſhed to ſway. 

He therefore was averſe to the preſent bill, becauſe he thought 


it dangerous to the conſtitution, in ſhaking thoſe props by which 
it had been ſo long ſupported.. | . 


Mr. STarLEs thought the preſent bill was introduced under a 
mandate of a Britiſh miniſter, and as ſuch ſupported by admini- 
ſtration here, rather than as a meaſure in which the ſenſe of par- 
bament or the Pioteſtant intereſts were conſulted. He wiſhed 
to know if any farther conceſſions to Roman Catholics were in- 

tended, or if any line was to be drawn, in order to mark out 
the ultimate bonndary of ſuch meaſures—and he ſignified his. 
wiſh of moving ſowe ſtrong declaratory clauſe iv the preamble 
of the bill on this head, | 


\ 


Mr. Coore ſaid, that conſcious as he was of the ſpirit of the 
Houſe to refilt every meaſme injurious to the Proteſtant and 
conſtitutional intereſts of the country, he had no objection to- 
the committal of the bill nor to the indulgence of the Roman 
Catholics in every privilege conliſtent with the principles of Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy and conſtitution in church and ftate. The 
Roman Catholics of rank who have come forward with an addreſs 
to the Government of the country—with an addreſs expreſſive of 
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gratitude for paſt benefits, and reliance on the wiſdom and libe- 
rality of their Proteſtant countrymen for future, ought to be 
treated with every degree of reſpect and indulgence : But there 
re men in this country that would level all diſtinctions, and 
throw our glorious conſtitution in the duſt; to ſuch the ſlighteſt 
conceſſion never ſhould be made. | NY 


Mr. Secretary Hoznargr, in anſwer to what had fallen from 
Mr. Staples, ſaid, he knew of no conceſſions intended to Ro- 
man Catholics, but what were mentioned in the bill propoſed by 
his right honourable friend, and to thoſe, ſo far as he could col- 
let, the general ſenſe of the Houſe was favourable ; but with 
reſpect to the meaſure of drawing any line for the future conduct 
of parliament on this topic, it was a meaſure he would never pre- 
ſume to attempt. With reſpet to mandates of a Britiſh miniſ- 
ter on the ſubject, he knew of none. 75 


Mr. STaPLEs replied, he thought it would have been but 
decent on the part of Adminiſtration, to have conſulted the 
ſenſe of the Proteſtant gentlemen of the country, before ſuch a 
meaſure was brought forward —He thought the opinion of every - 
Proteſtant of property in the country ought to have been previ- 
ouſly conſulted ; but he ſeared it was a meaſure of abſolute com- 
mand from a Britiſh miniſter, and therefore hoped the ſpirit of 
the Houſe would reſiſt it. | 


Sir Tomas Osnoxxe. The bill being brought forward by 
the advice of that moſt able miniſter, ſhould have his aſſent. 


Mr. SHterIDanN. On entering parliament he formed this re- 
ſolution, that no apprehenſion ſhould filence, no temptation lure 
him; he ſhould not, however, have ſpoken on the ſubject, in 
its preſent ſtage, if an anſwer had been given to the queſtion put 
by his honourable friend, and if an honourable baronet had not 
ſaid, „ the bill has my approbat ion, becauſe introduced under 
the direction of the Britiſh miniſter,” whom he is pleaſed to ſtile 
© molt able.” 


Sir Tuomas Oszorxe. I did not ſay direction, I ſaid 
advice. 


Mer. Snrgibax. If 1 were compiling a dictionary, I think I 
ſhould beſt explain “ advice of a miniſter” by the ſingle word 
command. Tt is but juſtice to the honourable mover of this bill 
to ſay every one muſt approve the manner in which it was intro- 
duced by him ; he brought it forward with all the good ſenſe of 
an experienced ſenator, and all the embelliſhmeats of an elegant 
clafſical mind; he was happy in the particular circumſtances at- 
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tending it on the night of its introduction, and furely all muſt 
admire and reſpe& the cool, but decided ſpirit, which ſcemed to 
poſſeſs almoſt every member in the Houſe. If the agitated ſub- 
poet of doors relating to the Roman Catholics, has not only 
injurious to their own, but alſo to the public cauſe, by 
dulling the public mind to objects of great magnitude; if ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, Adminiſtration has obtained what is called a quiet 
ſeſſion; ſtill he could congratulate his country on ſome diſcove- 
ries derived from her preſent ſituation. It is now apparent, that 
no body of men, however compoſed, directed or adviſed, can 
with ſucceſs dictate to the legiſlature : the more turbulent their 
reſolves, the weaker will be their effect: and it is now apparent, 
that there are queſtions on which no government, however 
ſtrong, or however inclined, dare venture. He ſaid, he ſpoke 
in general, and did not apply it now; but if, in a future ſeſſion 
of parliament, ſome Scotch ſecretary in England, envious of the 
tranquil ſtate of this country, and even of her ſlow growing proſ- 
perity, if jealous on the idea of Ireland's imperial crown, his 
country having only a moiety in one, he ſhould ſee in perſpective 
(a paradox in expreſſion, but a certainty in event) a union pro- 
duced by diſſention; if in a future ſeſſion ſuch a miniſter ſhould 
ſend his cardinal legate, or nuncio, to negociate with the great 
body of the Roman Catholics of this kingdom, who are at pre- 
ſent politically ſeparated from their political brethren by the laws 
and policy of the ſtate, if this envoy ſhould offer this great body 
of the people to Government, upon the ſmall ſacrifice of the 
Proteftant intereft ; if this envoy ſhould infinuate, © if you do 
not receive them, oppoſition perhaps will;“ why, this ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary might depart unmoleſted by a chief juſtice's 
warrant, or an attorney general's information ; there being no 
danger in the buſineſs, might juſtify the inattention of the law 
officers; be might depart contrary to his miffion, in peace, to 
Patis; to that beautiful meteor the queen of France; to 
Coblentz ; to marſhal Broglio, or the pope. The Roman Ca- 
tholies of Ireland may now learn, that it is to the wiſdom and 
Hberality of the Proteſtants of Ireland they ought to look, and 
that foreign or miniſterial negociation muſt be ever ſuſpicious 
and never ſucceſsful ; every man muſt agree, that they are en- 
titted to every benefit and adyantage compatible with the preſer- 
vation of the Proteſtant aſcendancy ; but as he knew Pro- 
_ teftant aſcendancy,” might be uſed perhaps by ſome in a very 
barrow, and by others in a too enlarged fenſe, he begged leave 
to ſubmit his idea of Proteſtant aſcendaney to the Houſe : by 
Proteſtant aſcendancy he meant, a Proteflant king, to whom 
only beidg Proteſtant we owed allegiance; a Proteſtant houſe 
of peers, compoſed of Proteftant lords ſpiritual in Proteſlant ſuc- 
ceflion, of Proteſtant lords temporal, with Proteſtant inheritance, 
and a Proteſtant bouſe of commons, elected and deputed by Pro- 
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teſtant conſtituents; in ſhort, a Proteſtant legiſlative, a Pro- 
teſtant judicial, and a Proteſtant executive, in all and each of 
their varieties, degrees, and gradations, He knew there were 
ſome who would ſtile this prejudice ; it might be ſo, but it had 
grown up with him, and it was the beſt concluſion his under- 
ſtanding could enable him to make, from no inattentive gonſide- 
ration on the ſubject. There were ſome, he was ſorry for it, 
| who think religion a prejudice, and he had read works where the 
authors would ſeriouſly inculcate this doctrine, that a religion of 
the ſtate was an idle idea; among the ſplendid impoſitions of 
Gibbon the hiſtorian, who ſacrifices much to compoſition and 
ſtile of expreſſion, we find Rome become the common tem- 
ple of her ſubjeRs, and all the gods of mankind were free of the 
city,“ what kind of body politic a corporation of gods would 
make in any ſtate, and how an ariſtocracy of deities might be re- 
liſhed in a republic, is a pleaſant ſpeculative ſubject. At this 
day he believed the beſt, the moſt wiſe and moſt moral opinion is, 
that religion ia eſſential in ſociety, and where there are ſeveral 
ſets, one muſt neceſſarily be paramount; the preſent bill invited 
no further obſervation ; there were four propoſitions ; three were 
innocent, perhaps defirable ; one was ſtriking, he meant the bar, 
on which he had not yet a decided opinion; but in committee it 
would be coolly and fully inveſtigated. | 


Mr. MicyatL SMmyTH. Relaxed and exhauſted from a va- 
riety of cauſes, which it would be arrogant in me to trouble the 
Houſe by ſtating, it was not my intention to have obtruded 
upon you this night, but from the turn which the debate has 
latterly taken; I feel it my duty, before it concludes, to ſolicit 
the permiſſion of the Houſe to ſubmit to them very briefly my 
humble thoughts upon the principle of the preſent bill. From 
the line of my profeſſion I have, Sir, upon ſeveral occaſions, 
been forced into an intimate conſideration of that code of laws 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the popery laws; by which means I 
became enabled to form, and am, I think, now not altogether 
incompetent to deliver a tolerably adequate opinion of their na- 
ture and their character. Sir, I. never read them but with hor- 
ror, nor reflected upon them but with a mingled ſenſation of ſor- 
row and of ſhame. I hailed the relaxation of them as the auſpi- 
cious dawn, and 1 looked, and do look, to their utter and final 
abrogation, as to the meridian glory of my country's welfare and 
proſperity. | no, ; 

Impreſt with theſe ſentiments, I could not but rejoice when 
the honourable baronet, who firſt moved this bill, introduced it 
into the Houſe ; and I inſtantly determined, if neceſſary, to give 
it my feeble, though beſt ſupport ; while at the fame time I 
fondly hoped that being, as I deemed it, in its nature highly 
expedient, in its conceſſions extremely moderate, and in its con- 
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ſequences likely to be eminently ſalutary, it would not only 
eſcape every thing like angry oppoſition, but paſs into a law in 
all the dignity of unanimous and univerſal approbation. 
The objects which this bill embraces are but few; it propoſes 
to admit our Roman Catholic brethren into the profeſſion and 
ractice of the law in all its various departments; to enable them 
alſo to eſtabliſh literary ſeminaries and academies for the inſtruc. 
tion and education of their own youth; and to permit inter- 
marriages of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics; with ſome 
ſubordinate proviſions, on which I mean. not at preſent to troy- 
ble the Houſe with my obſervations. As to the firſt and ſecond 
. of theſe meaſures, juſtice and humanity, as well as ſound policy, 
ſorbid all reſiſtance to them. We all know that arts and ſciences, 
like"foils, are beſt improved by culture ; nor is the proſperity of 
a nation more marked by the number and induſtry of its citizens, 
than the perfection of ſcience is inſured by the multitude and 
competition of its ſtudents and its votaries. Juſt Heaven! Sir, 
is the © ample page of knowledge“ to be with-held for ever from 
our Roman Catholic fellow citizens? As to them, are the ſacred 
fountains of ſcience and of, truth to be for ever dried up? Is 
more, much more than half the genius of the land to be con- 
demned to pine and languiſh in obſcurity for ever? for ever to 


0 bluſh unſcen, 
«© And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air.“ 


Or is to be for ever baniſhed from our hoſpitable ſhores, to ſeek 
a wretched aſylum in ſome diſtant land, until happily at length 
 impelled and elevated by its native energy, it may ſerve to dig- 
nify ſome foreign couit, or to illuminate ſome other hemiſphere ? 
Forbid it, Heaven! Forbid it the juſtice and humanity of my 
country! Fothid it every motive, and every principle that ought 
to ſway the human heart, or guide the human intelle&! No, 
Sir, we will admit, cheerfully admit our Roman Catholic 
brethren into the profeſſion of the law; we will receive them 
with open arms; we will enable and encourage them to qualify 
for that important {tation ; we will contend and ſtruggle with them 
| In the honeſt and honourable purſuits of fortune and of fame; 
and if vanquiſhed in the ſtrife, we will join with the ſurrounding 
world in admiring thoſe talents which, though we could not 
equal, we dared to emulate. 

With reſpeA to the intermartiages of Proteſtants and Roman 
Catholics, 1 feel aſſured it is a meaſure that can never meet re- 
fiſtaoce within thoſe walls. In a country eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by the beauty of its women and gallantry of its men, ſhall it be 
pJudged criminal to admire that form, whoſe 


—Erery ep is grace, 
2. And Teery geſture dignity and love! 
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Shall it be deemed a breach of allegiance to pay homage to 
beauty ? Shall loyalty be ſet at variance with nature? Shall our 
gracious ſovereign be forced to diſpute titles with the “mighty 
monarch of the human heart?” And ſhall love in Ireland; ſhall 
love, he made little leſs than high treaſon by law? Why, Sir, 
the puniſhment of Tantalus was mercy to this. Such horrid 
laws find their remedy in their importance; their cruelty defeats 
and deſtroys their effect, and they become inoperative, becauſe 
they are unnatural. Where God and nature enjoin admiration 
and eſteem, it 1s vain, as well as ſinful, in law to prohibit union. 
The inſtinctive paſſions of the human heart will force their way 
in ſpite of every eruel effort to check or to ſubdue them; and 
when indulged, when virtuouſly and honourably indulged, gra- 
cious Heaven! ſhall all their holy joys, ſhall all their ſacred and 
myſterious raptures be, by a mercileſs law, converted into pains 
and penalties? Shall the nuptial torch ſerve only to light its un- 
offending, yet unhappy, votaries to their temporal undoing ? 
And ſhall the doating huſband be forced to contemplate, in the 
| perſon of his lovely wife, the fatal drag, caſt upon his honeſt 
ambition; the beauteous, innocent, pitiable burthen that is to 
weigh him down in life, and mar his fortune and his fame for 
ever. 

Away with ſuch abominable laws! Away with ſuch ſavage 
legiſlation ;z and away, for ever away with ſuch miſchievous and 
ſuch mercileſs policy. Let us, I conjure the Houſe by the ſa- 
cred names of charity and benevolence! Let us maintain the 
cauſe and afſert the honeſt, virtuous claims of nature. Let us 
abjure all tyranny over the human heart, and vindicate and pro- 
tect theſe amiable and irreſiſtible attachments which are the prime 
ſources, not only of all domeſtic happineſs, but alſo of all na- 
tional ſtrength, proſperity, and glory. Let us once more throw 
wide the golden gatcs of hallowed love, and let hymeneal ſongs 
and the ſympathetic murmurs of united hearts render © our 
groves harmonious.” 

I fear I have treſpaſſed on the attention of the Houſe too 
long, and ſhall therefore haſten to conclude; but before I re- 
ſume my ſeat, let me in the moſt ſolemn, yet in the moſt ſup- 
pliant manner, entreat of thoſe gentlemen who may be appre- 
henſive of the conſequence of the preſent bill, that while they 
regard, with a ſteady eye, the Proteſtant intereſt, they do not 
overlook the Roman Catholic virtue ; that is, in their anxiety to 
preſerve what is called the Proteſtant aſcendancy, they forget 
not to alleviate the Roman Catholic grievances; ſo that while 
one party ſhall be happy in the poſſeſſion of prerogative, the 
other may be contented in the participation of privilege ; always 
remembering that kindneſs on the one hand, will not, cannot 
fail of producing gratitude on the other ; until, after a lengthened 
period of mutual harmony, cordiality, and affection, that happy 
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moment, ſo much, ſo deroutly to be wiſhed for by every real 
friend of this country, ſhall arrive, when the divided names of 
Proteflant and Roman Catholic ſhall be heard no more, but 
mellowed and melted away—ſhall finally loſe themſelves in the 
moie endearing, gloriovs, and divine appellations of friend, bro- 
ther, and fellow Chriſtian. 


Colonel Hurcaixnson. As other gentlemen have ſpoken at 
large on the principle of this bill, I ſhall take the liberty of 
doing the ſame. This great ſubject, requires unequivocal, and 
deciſive language: I ſhall ſpeak my ſentiments upon it with the 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion, but with the utmoſt firmneſg; I may value 

our applauſe ; but I ſhould be unworthy of a ſeat in this Houſe, 
if I could fear your cenſure, when I ated in conformity to the 
diQates of my judgment, afte- the beſt conſideration I could 
give an important queſtion ; the opinions which on this night [ 
ſhall mention, I adopted in early youth; my manhood has con- 
firmed them; I am confident they are founded on the immutable 
principles of truth and reaſon; I ſhall therefore never ceaſe to 
cheriſh them till I ceaſe to exiſt. 

Unfortunately for this country, thoſe jealouſies between Ca- 
tholics and Proteſtants, which every good man hoped were 
buried in oblivion, are now riſing again; I accuſe no man either 
within theſe walls or without them, but I implore the attention 
of you all, aud truſt that this will prove a conteſt, not of paſſion, 
but of reaſon ; not of prejudice, but of argument. Fears have 
been mentioned in this capital, and in this Houſe, of dangers 
threatening the Proteſtant aſcendancy ;- theſe ſentiments have ex- 
tended themſelves to the utmoſt corners of the iſland, and have 
been rererberated back again to us. Relying on the wiſdom of 
this Houſe, and on the moderation of the Proteſtants of Ire- 
land, I will hope that this heated collifion between the conſti- 
tuent and the repreſentative body, ſhall never create a flame 
which may devour and conſume thts ill-fated country. I cer- 
tainly have to regret that this great ſubje& has not been can- 
vaſſed with that temper which the inveſtigation of truth and fair 
diſcuſſion naturally require ; but as I do not feel theſe appre- 
henſions, and cannot ſee any danger which could ariſe to the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment from the further emancipation of the 
Catholic body, I muſt beg leave to ſtate my reaſons why I am 
of this opinion, and to anſwer ſeveral objections which have 
been made to the adoption of ſuch a meaſure. 

I ſhall vote for the committal of this bill; the only objection 
that I can have to it is, that it does not go far enough; it em- 
braces four obj. Qs, the right of taking apprentices, and of keep · 
ing ſchools, the power of intermarriages, and of being called. to 
the bar; I really thought that a bill lo barmleſs, ſo innocent, fo 
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inoffenſive ; a bill which gives ſo little, and that little ſo reaſona- 
ble, might have paſſed into a law without objection and without 
debate. The ingenuity of gentlemen would probably have been 
at a loſs, if the favourite topic of the Proteſtant aſcendancy had 
not ſuggeſted itſelf. In this manner of reaſoning, I acknowledge ' 
there is much philoſophy and depth of thought: for the Proteſt- 
ant mechanic will aſſuredly find the Proteſtant aſcendancy in 
the monopoly of trade; and the Proteſtant ſchool-maſter will uſe 
his learning to diſcover this ſame aſcendancy in the monopoly of 
teaching. Beauty, honour, virtue, truth, might poſſibly in the 
pei ſon of a woman and a wife convince a Proteſtant huſband, 
that though a Catholic was not to be truſted with power or office, 
a perſon of that religion might conſtitute the joy, the pride, the 
happineſs, the conſolation of domeſtic life. If the law were a 
profeſſion of leſs liberality, the Proteftant barriſter might ſearch 
for this ſame aſcendancy, in the depreſſion of the induſtry and the 
abilities of his Catholic brother, Certainly the preſervation of 
this aſcendancy is the material object to which every other conſi- 
deration mult be facrificed'; yet ſtill I am not able to diveſt my 
mind entirely of the idea, that the general proſperity of the great 
body of the people is ſomething : impreſt with this opinion I would 
wiſh to annihilate monopoly; becauſe I know it makes trade droop, 
I would give every man the benefit that might accrue from his 
ſuperior knowledge, and promote learning by competition, be. 
cauſe it is with difficulty to be found in this land; it has never 
taken root, but has languiſhed for want of encouragement, or 
ſought refuge in foreign and more congenial climates. I would 
ſuffer Proteſtants and Catholics to intermarry, becauſe though the 
offices, the honours, the power, the authority of the ftate, ought 
certainly to be in the hands of the few, yet I have heard and read 
that it 18 the union, and not the ſeparation, the agreement, and 
not the diſſention of the many, which muſt conſtitute the ſtrength 
of the nation. I would open the bar to them, becanſe I would 
wiſh to call Catholic eloquence to the ſupport of Proteſtant li- 
berty ; great is the ſuccour, great is the ſecurity, which countries 
derive from the poſſeſſion of men of talents; they are their na- 
tural guardians, protectors and defenders; in bad times they 
ſhield the people againſt the encroachments and corruptions of 
had governments, or interfere between themſelves and their pre- 
judices. | „ 

I hear with amazement the daily cant that the Catholic is not 
perſecuted, becauſe he enjoys his liberty and his property in as 
much ſecurity as the Proteſtant ; but in my opinion every diſ- 
ability for religious belief is perſecution. It is buzzed in my ear, 
that every man in this Houſe is as tolerant as I am, and that it is 
a conteſt for power, and not for religion ; it matters little to the 
world whether you change the name of rhings or not, provided 
the effect ſtill continues the ſame; it may be conteſt for power, 
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but it is founded on religious difference, you may argue round the 
circle, but I {till bring you back to the point of religion. For my 
part, I have not a mind ſufficiently expanded to comprehend the 
force of this reaſoning, I cannot. conceive the abſolute neceſſity 
that Proteſtants ſhould exterminate Catholics, or Catholics Pro- 
teſtants, may they not flouriſh together and divide this their coun- 
try between them? Deny the poſition, and you blaſpheme the 
common Father of both; I do allow that all theſe conteſts were 
originally conteſts of power, the reformation was oppoſed by moſt 
of the ſovereigns of Europe, who thought it dangerous to their 
power that their ſubjects (ſhould uſe the light of their own reaſon, 
and that all habits of diſcuſſion were inimical to deſpotiſm ; the 
clergy availed themſelves of their influence over a laity, ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious, and lighted up the fires of perſecution, not be- 
cauſe they feared God or hated man, but becauſe they loved 
Power. CA 

It appears at firſt not a little ſurpriſing, that a difference of 
opinion among divines, whether a text of ſcripture ought to be 
conftrued figuratively or literally, ſhould have created ſuch animo- 
ſities, the abſurdity of ſuch a cauſe of conteſt is loſt in the im- 
menſity of miſchief it has done; for think as you pleaſe, and ſay 
what you will, this is the difference, the real and ſubſtantial dif- 
ference which has cauſed that immenſe ſeparation between the 
Catholic and Proteftant church, which nor time, not reaſon, nor 
philoſophy have yet been able to cloſe. 

The oppreſſion of Catholic governments on their ſubjects who 
do not profeſs the religion of the ftate, has always been the ob- 
ject of the reprobation of the Proteſtants, and too often of their 
imitation, England has ſhared in-this diſgrace, but you have ex- 
cceded all other nations, your old ſanguinary code ſtill remains 
on your ſtatute book; inſpect it again, if the tear of humanity 
ſhall not blot the pages and conceal from your fight the difgrace 
of your anceſtors, and the oppreſſions and calamities of their fel- 
Jaw-ſubje&s, and then if you are inclined for panegyric and fſelf- 
applauſe, you may boaſt of the mercy and long ſuffering of the 
Proteſtant religion, but if you have been tolerant, I do not know 
_ what perſecution is; you refuſe the Catholic toleration for his 
religion, arms for his perſonal defence, the right of purchaſe in 
the country in which he had been born and bred, and any landed 
ſecurity for his money ; when with his induflry cramped, his per- 
ſon in danger, and his conſcience in fetters, he retired to his 
houſe for comfort and relief, what were his feelings, what were 
his apprehenſions ? He found that the bloody ſpirit of your in- 
quiſitorial legiſlation had entered before him, the ſuſpicion which 
you had created Caſhed every joy of his life, and embittered every 
proſpect of futurity ; in his friend or his ſervant he ſaw an in- 
former, in his wife the mother of him who might become his bit- 
. tereſt enemy aud deſpoiler; the uſual connections and gradat ions 
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of human life were reverſed; the parent was made to depend on 
the child, and not the child on the parent; the fondeſt parent 
ſurveyed with doubt and melancholy the opening talents of bis off- 
ſpring; he knew that if his ſon ſhould prove valiant or enter- 
priſing, his country rejected his ſervices, and that he muſt either 
pine at home in inactivity, or live an exile in a foreign country; 
if he ſhould be wiſe or eloquent, he could not raiſe his voice in 
thoſe very courts of juſtice which were to determine on his pro- 
perty, his honour, his liberty, and his life, without a renuncia- 
tion of the faith of his anceſtors ; ſo that a father in the bitterneſs 
of his anguiſh, was obliged to hope that his ſon ſhould prove an 
idler, leſt he ſhould become an exile, or an apoſtate. 1 ſhall be 
told that the enlightened wiſdom of a late parliament did away* 
ſome of thoſe obnoxious laws ; but it ought to diminiſh-the exu!- 
tation of your triumph, when you recolle& that this repeal was 
oppoſed with much obſtinacy and ſpirit, and that the duwnfall 
of the Proteſtant religion aud of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment 
was predicted, as ſoon as the Catholic body only ſhould be re- 
| ſtored to what will now appear to you to be the common and nay 
tural rights of men. When, therefore, ſuch has been your con- 
duct, and ſuch your legiſlation, you mult acknowledge that per- 
ſecution has been, and {till is eſtabliſhed by law amongſt you. After 
ſuch a degrading confeſſion, is it any palliation to your offences, 
that other religions have adopted a conduct more ferocious than 
yours? have you no other defence to make for the honour of 
.yourſelves and your anceſtors, for the wiſdom of your Govern- 
ment, for the dignity of your parliament, for the juſtice of your 
nation, than that others have been more wicked than you ? Some 
of thoſe nations have made an honourable reparation to the cauſe 
of injured humanity ; if you followed: their example when they 
were wrong, you ought not to reject it now that they are right. 
The hiſtory of Chriſtianity has not been very honourable to the 
profeſſors of that religion: all ſects of Chriſtians have been in their 
turns perſecutors; they can only diſpute concerning the quantum 
of miſchief they have done. | 

In order originally to juſtify this penal code, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to repreſent the Catholics as the enemies of civil liberty, 
and the conſtitution ; as the adherents of a deteſted family; as 
holding doctrines erroneous, dangerous and wicked; all which 
circumſtances rendered it unſafe for a Proteſtant government to 
place any confidence in them; you cannot now accuſe them of 
holding doctrines dangerous to liberty, or of being enemies to the 
conſtitution ; after you adopted them at Dungannon, after you 
enrolled them among your volunteers, after you marched embodied 
together, to commerce and to conſtitution, whether in later 
times they have been the adherents of the expelled families, their 
conduct for a century, during which period two rebellions raged in 

England, beſt can anſwer; whether they ever held, or continued 
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to hold, theſe wicked, dangerous and. erroneous poſitions ; ſuch 
as, that faith was not to be kept with heretics, that perſons might 
he abſolved from their oath, and that princes excommunicated by 
the pope might be depoſed and murdered by their ſubjeQs ; let 
your wiſdom, your candour and your truth pronounce, after you 
have conſidered that theſe doctrines were never received or ac- 
knowledged by any Catholic church, and have lately been ſolemn. 
ly denied, rejected and abjured by the principal univerſities of 
Europe, by thoſe of that perſuaſion in England, and not now 
maimained by any, the moſt groveling papiſt. | 

It is ſtated, if not as a crime, at leaſt as an inſuperable objec- 
tion to Catholics, that their anceſtors once poſſeſt the government, 
and the property of this country, during that period your candour 
muſt induce you to acknowledge that they often reſiſted the en- 
croachments of England, and endeavoured to affert and maintain 
the independence of their legiſlature ; the rebellion of forty-one, 
and the revolution, deprived them of all power, and in a great 
degree, with ſome few exceptions, of property; the power and 
the property were transferred to Proteflant hands; it is argued, 
that if the Catholics ſhould ever acquire ſufficient weight in the 
government, they will overturn this ſettlement, and reſtore this 
property to the original proprietors ; this fear appears to me to be 
imaginary, when all the circumſtances are weighed withcut paſ- 
fion, and without prejudice. The firſt of theſe forfeitures is in 
the poſſeſſion of Proteſtants for near a century and a half, the 
latter a century; the families of many of the original proprietors. 
are extinct, or their repreſentatives foreigners, reſiding ia foreign 
countries; the Catholics themſelves have purchaſed ſome of theſe 
eſtates, and will probably in courſe of time purchaſe many more 
of them ; they have lent their money os this ſecurity ; it never 
can be the intereſt of the great body of that perſuaſion to excite a 
general convulſion, in which their fortunes and the fruits of their 
| jnduſtry might be ſwallowed up, ſolely for the purpoſe of bene- 
ting the few. A nation is not to be put in motion, except by 
grievances which are ſeverely felt by the whole maſs of the com- 
munity, and by cauſes which are of general, not of partial ope- 
rat ion; the great ſhare of property would ſtill be in the Pro- 
teſtant hands, and property gives power; the diſpoſal: of office 
would ſtill be in the Proteſtant government, and office gives in- 
fluenee, the command of the Iriſh army would ſtill belong to you 
the navy, the land force, the formidable and illuſtrious names of 
Britain, together with ten millions of Proteſtants would ſtill be 
at your back; let me aſk you then, is your ſituatiun ſo critical 
and ſo dangerous, that you dare not be juſt? 

It is poſſible, 1 allow, that the hard neceſſity of the times, the 
prevalence of bigotry and ſuperſtition, and the unenlightened 
ſpirit of the age, which rejected all principles of toleration, might 

once bave palliated thoſe laws; but if they were neceſſary in a 
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period of comparative darkneſs, in a period of diſcord, revolution 
and blood, ought they to be continued when theſe cauſes, which 
originally might have juſtified them, have long fince ceaſed to 
operate ? Poſterity, when it ſhall weigh in a juſt and impartial ba- 
lance, the merits and demerits of the different generations which 
have gone before them, ſhall conſider the enacting of this code, as 
the misfortune of your anceſtors, but the continuance of it, as 
your diſgrace. He may be a zealous Proteſtant, but he is not a 
zealous advocate for truth, who is unwilling to acknowledge, that 
the ſentiments of mankind on the ſubjeR of religious differences 
bave materially changed, and that all the circumſtances attending 
theſe conteſts in Ireland, are exactly the reverſe of what they 
were. The ſpirit of the Catholic religion is ſoftened and refined; 
the influence of the pope, feeble, as the feeble and decrepid hand 
that wields it; his power overthrown in France, tottering in Ger- 
many, reſifled in Italy, and formidable no where. The ſucceſ- 
fon is now undiſputed, all ranks and religions vying in their at- 
tachment to the preſent family on the throne ; we are not now 
curſed with a pretender to our crown, who was ſupported by a 
great body of adherents in England, and in Scotland, and by the 
whole force of the moſt mighty monarch in Europe. -In ſome 
ſequeſtered corner of the land, among the old women of the iſland, 
there may poſſibly {till exiſt a Jacubite. Danger no longer 
threatens you; peace ſmiles upon yon; why then do you ſtill 
continue to ſound the trumpet of war? | 
Examine well your own ſituation, and the ſituation of ſurround- 
ing Europe. Reflect that this is an age of reaſon ; men ſeriouſly 
_ conſider and ſpeculate upon the various duties and obligations of 
government; old eſlabliſnments are no longer to be defended hy 
their ruſt and antiquity, but by truth and reaſon ; try your penal 
code by this criterion, and he muſt be ſtupid indeed, who is not 
able to find an anſwer for all your aſſertions; your clamours and 
your prejudices, your high ſounding expreſſions and your tones of 
authority may frighten the timid, but they will neither filence the 
bold, nor convince- the reaſonable. I am told that under this 
ſyſtem of government, the country has thriven, and is ſtill in a ſtate 
of rapid improvement and proſperity. True it is, the vices of 
your political conſtitution have not been able entirely to blaſt the 
gifts of Providence, they have only checked their growth, and 
_ retarded their progreſs; but a people poſſeſſing ſuch energy of 
character as to be able to fight up againſt ſuch oppreſſions, ſurely 
deſerve more favourable treatment. Are they unfit for liberty, 
becauſe ſlavery itſelf has only been able to deface, and not incirely 
to deſtroy the native and inherent vigour of their minds? There is, 
I ſuppoſe, no man who now contends that a Catholic is not as fit 
for, and does not love liberty as much as a Proteſtant ? But it hag 
been ſaid, that the Iriſh Catholic is a bigot, ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious, who does not deſerve freedom, and who ought not to be 
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truſted with power. You of the . Proteſtant aſcendancy breathe 
the ſame air, and inhabit the ſame country, and you are wiſe, free, 
and culightened ; from whence then does the degradation of the 
Catholic proceed ? It cannot be from his religion, for the ſame 
caule would operate to the ſame effect every where; and you 
muſt know that liberty, and the principles of government, are now 
well underſtood in Catholic countries. This ſuppoſed degrada- 
tion mult then have ariſen from that ſyſtem of law which ſo many 
of you are now willing to defend; let the Iriſh legiſlator deſcend 
from bis tribunal, and exclaim to his ſubjects, I have ſucceeded in 
diſgracing and debafing you, I will continue the viſitation, and 
puniſh you for crimes of my own commiſſion. 
I did hope that religious perſecution, like every other periodical 
frenzy of the human mind, had ſpent its force, and was paſſing 
away; its progreſs has been cruel, ferocious and bloody; its dura- 
tion ſix centuries! Philoſophers in every country, together with 
America, Germany and France, have thought ſuch a progreſs 
and ſuch a duration were ſufficiently. * degrading to the human 
character, and have therefore for ever chained to the ground this 
monſter, which perverted a religion of peace, deſolated the faireſt 
provinces of the earth, and rendered man a wild beaſt; yet even 
in Europe, in enlightened Europe, this ſyſtem has ſtill its advo- 
cates in a country of liberty, among that very generation of men 
who eſtabliſhed the independence of their legiſlature, and the fiee- 
dom of their commerce. This inconfiftency ought to make you 
bluſh, if religious zeal can bluſh : What! do you ſtill cling to 
thoſe terrible prejudices, which manacled your commerce, en- 
flaved your people, and degraded your parliament? What! are 
you willing to ſhut your eyes agaiuſt your own experience, and to 
remain untaught by the wretched hiſtory of your wretched coun- 
try? Do you not know, that it was your own internal divifions 
that firſt promoted a foreign uſurpation; which cauſed the de- 
giadation, the oppreſſion, the miſery of this noble iſland, for 
which God has done ſo much and man has done fo little? Reflect 
on the want of ſkill in your manufacturer, on the ſmall capital of 
your farmer ; mark the appearance of your miſerable peaſant, ſee 
the wretched hovel in which be dwells; furvey your country, 
ponder on the repeated inſults offered to Ireland, on her profli- 
gate parliaments, on her commerce, once annihilated, on her con- 
ſtitution held in chains; examine well both the paſt and the 
preſent, and then if you are wiſe, you will find thoſe effects ac- 
counted for, by the diviſious which diſtracted you. If you aie 
boneft you will ſeize this opportunity of doing them away for 
ever; you will then, after the lapſe of ſo many ages, become again 
one nation; for the Catholic will forget to be a bigot as ſoon as 
the Proteſtant ſhall ceaſe to be a perſecutor. | 

On the beſt conſideration that I have been able to give this the 
woſt important of all ſubje&s, I do not heſitate to declare, that 
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you muſt prepare your minds for a radical reformation. I do not 
ſay exactly the manner or the time when, but ſooner or later 
this ſyſtem muſt fall to the ground, oppreſſed by its own weight. 
This neceſſity aroſe with the eſtabliſhment of the independence 
of your legiſlature ; you are willing after you have become a 
kingdom to cling and adhere to that narrow and wretched form 
of government which curſed a humiliated and diſtracted province. 
The thing is impoſſible. You are in the middle between the Iriſh 
Catholic and Engliſh Proteſtant, you muſt either adopt the one, 
or unite with the other; you mult either renounce your preju- 
dices, or abdicate your legiſlative ſuprewacy. Did you only 
ſeize on the ſcepter of dominion, in order to exhibit yourſelves 
as a ſpectacle to the world, and prove that ſuch feeble hands could 
not wield it? Would you rather go from nation to nation, beg» 
ging a maſter, than form a compact of ſtrength and perpetual 
peace with your Iriſh brother? 8 

I have now ſtated to you my opinion on this queſtion; a queſ- 
tion of ſuch magnitude that he muſt be a diſhoneſt man indeed, 
who could utter any ſentiments that were not really his own ; and 
he muſt be more than a coward, who, feeling ſtrongly, ſhould 
not dare to expreſs himſelf in the ſame manner. I have done ſo ; 
I thought it my abſolute and bounden duty; I know your 
fears, and I laugh at them; I am convinced of your prejudices, 
and I deſpiſe them; I cannot think of putting the fleeting opi- 
nions of any body of men, however reſpectable in competition 
with the dictates of my conſcience, and the ſacred intereſt of this 
my country. : FE 

I appeal from yourſelves to your cooler reflections, in moments 
of leſs irritation : for my part I cannot ſee the proſperity of Ireland 
but in the union of all its inhabitants, and the union of all its in- 
habitants but in the adoption of the Catholic body; if it can 
ariſe from any other circumſtances, convince me of it by argu- 
ments ſtrong and irreſiſtible; I will then acknowledge my error, 
and my renunciation of the principle ſhall be ſtrong, explicit, de- 


- 


cided, and ſincere as the avowal. 


Hon. Georges Knox. I offer myſelf to your notice, Sir, in 
the humble hope that the conſideration which I have given this 
ſubject may be of ſome ſervice to the cauſe which I ſupport. I 
know that in the cauſe of truth, the weakeſt abilities will proſper, 
and I believe that ſuch is the cauſe in which I now engage. Sure 
I am, that fince the hour I had firſt the honour of a ſeat within 
this houſe, to the preſent moment, no queſtion ſo extenſive in 
its operation, and ſo important in its conſequences, in which in- 
tereſts more various were involved, and in which proſpeQs more 
diſtant and obſcure were to be penetrated, ever came into diſcuſ- 
ſion here. To determine it, we muſt peruſe. the pages of the 
future by meditating the records of the paſt; we muſt inquire. 
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into the nature of man as an indꝭvidual, and as a member of ſo. 
ciety, and ſee where the appetites of the ſavage ſtimulate the ha- 
| bits of the citizen. Before this queſtion every ſtruggle of party, 
every exertion of a partial and local ambition, every effort at a 
vain and temporary popularity, is forgot: over this queſtion the 
nation does not ſleep, nor the parhament ſlumber; not the arts 
of the rhetorician to adorn it, nor the powerful appeals of the 
orator to gain it audience; It comes forward in its ſimpleſt garb, 
andthe eyes of the multitude are upon it. | 
It is uſeful in the inveſtigation of a great ſubjeR to lay down 
certain principles, as axioms, by which the perſon who diſcuſſes 
them is to be governed; and beyond which he ought not to wan- 
der. Now I diſcover ſuch a principle in the muniments of our 
conſtitution, and to that principle I adhere—conneQion with 
Great Britain. And I add another principle, as a corollary to 
that Proteſtant aſcendancy. For I ſay, as long as Great Bri- 
tain remains attached to a Proteſtant” eſtabliſhment, and a Pro- 
teſtant crown, ſo long muſt we, being Proteſtants, remain the rulin 
power here, or the connection is diffolved. That is, ſo long — 
ſuch a paramount authority be veſted in us as ſhall be a ſecurity 
for the permanence of our Proteſtant monarchy. Shall we call a 
Catholic parliament, and how long ſhall we be without a Catholic 
king ? Can the legiſlative be of one faith and the executive be of 
another? and, if they ean, is it poſſible that they ſhould co-ope- 
rate in the ſupport of the ſame. ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment ? No, 
Sir, the Catholics are but men, and is it not the nature of man 
that deſire ſhould grow with gratification, ' and ambition with 
power ? They are-men attached to a particular worſhip, and is it 
not the nature of religion to urge its votaries to the elevation of 
its miniſters? Let the Catholics endeavour to perſuade themſelves 
of the contrary ; they cannot perſuade us. What then muſt be 
the objects of our deliberations? Conformity, civil and reli- 
ET, $4 AR | | 
And how is conformity to be obtained ? I wilt not quote to 
you the words of Monteſquieu, nor the language of every writer 
on toleration ; I need not tell you that Chriſtianity flouriſhed un- 
der contempt and grew up under oppreſſion; I need not tell you 
that the Proteſtant faith was generated in the fires of intolerance, 
and that the aſhes of her martyrs fertilized the ſoil of reforma- 
tion. We know, without the aid of hiſtory or appealing to any 
authority, ſave the feelings of our own breaſts, that there is an 
elaſtic principle in the mind of man that riſes againſt prefſure, 
and that to oppoſe prejudice by force, is to ſtrengthen and con- 
denſe it. How has that principle operated here? A hard and 
cruel neceffity obliged our anceſtors to conſider their country- 
men as their enemies, and to load them with thoſe fetters which 
- fuſpicion, hatred and timidity have ready forged for difcomfited 
ambition, and half-ſmothered, but not extinguiſhed, revenge. 
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What was tlie conſequence? The Catholics, finding the arms of 
the Proteſtants folded, and that their hearts were cloſed againſt 
them, reſorted to foreign powers for protection, and to each other 
for ſympathy. They became a ſtrong, becauſe a united party g 
and they were united becauſe they were oppreſſed. They found 
a melancholy pleaſure in telling over their wrongs, and reviling 
the authors of them. They felt the neceſlity, as well as the plea- 
ſure, of mutual connection and ſupport. They became as one 
family, united in one intereſt, and kept together as well by ſenti- 
ments of affection, as by principles of honour and ſhame. When 
time had, in ſome degree, ſoftened the rancour, and experience 
had confuted the ſuſpicions of our fathers, we find them opening 
their eyes on their ſituation, and percejving that a country thus 
diſunited could never become rich or powerful. They ſaw the 
miſchief, but they were either not ſufficiently enlightened, or too 
much governed by their antipathies, to ſee, or employ the reme- 
dy. They deſired a unity of religion, and what were the means 
which they adopted ? The moſt bafe and barbarous that ever en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive, They bribed the ſon to 
betray the father; and in his way to the temple of the true God, 
they made him trample on the Author of his exiſtence. 

Policy ſo cruel and unnatural met with the ſucceſs which it 
deſerved, and which might have been expected. A few abandon» 
ed wretches came forth loaded with infamy and execration, and 
offered up the ſacrifice of impiety at the ſhrine of our holy 
religion. But the body remained whole, and the more ſtrong 
and the more healthful from the ſeparation of its polluted mem+ 
bers. At length the time came when the patient loyalty, and 
the ſilent ſufferings of the Catholics were to be acknowledged and 


rewarded. They received indeed but a tardy acknowledgment 


and a penurious reward. But much was done when a beginning 
was made, and in the twilight of toleration which glimmered in 
1778, you might have ſeen that ſun which roſe in 1782, and 
which is now aſcending to the meridiay. New principles then be- 
gan to eſtabliſh themſelves ; coercion gave way to conciliation, we 

eld out hope where we had formerly held out terror. Weallow« 
ed the Catholics to realize the rewards of their induftry, and 
thereby we encouraged them to be induſtrious. But' we did 
more, for we attached them to the Jaws by which they are 
now protected, whereas before we eſtranged them from the 
laws by which they had before been coerced. From that mo- 
ment they began to love their country and its conſtitution. From 
the moment you planted toleration in the land, the weeds of bigo- 
try and diſaffe&ion rotted from its ſurface, The fame moment 
that you took off the bonds of oppreſſion, you broke the bands 
of union; and now that you are diſinterring the political corpſe 


of the Catholic people, and expoſing it to that air which you 


yourſelves have excluſively breathed, behold it crumbling into 
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duſt! Where is now that union amongſt them which you once 
fo juſtly feared ? See them already diſcovering the firſt fymptoms 
of free ſentiments by the parties into which they disjoint them- 
felves. See the [Lord Kenmare} virtuous and the venera- 
ble, and the [Mr. Bellew} learned and the liberal, and the 
hoſt of illuſtrious names that accompany them ſeparating” from 
the partizans of ſedition, and preparing, (to uſe the words 
of a great man now no more) [Mr. Flood] * to emboſom them- 
ſelves in the late.” The honourable baronet, therefore, preſents 
to us this bill with the confidence that experience has ratified its 
prineiples, and I believe I may add, with the confidence that your 
ſuffrage will confirm it. You ſee what we had to encounter, and 
the arms which we ſucceſsfully uſed. Bigotry, we attacked with 
tolerat ion; alienation with conceſſion; and the ſpirit of party 
with the ſpirit of ambition. Look through this bill, and ſee 
whether it does not uſe the ſame weapons againſt the ſame adver- 
faries! To bigotry it oppoſes education, to alienation it oppoſes 
intermarriage, and to ambitien it offers the honourable profeſſion 
of the bar. It goes on encouraging induſtry, by taking off the 
reſtriction on commerce. And by diluting the ſpirit of party, 
and by infuſing the ſtimulant of ambition, it renders palatable the 
cup of conformity; I do not mean, Sir, to enter very minutely 
into the different clauſes of the bill, but I cannot avoid making a 
few obſervations on each. . 
The bar, Sir, I ſhall not make an unqualified panegyric on that 
profeſſion, well knowing, that an unaqualified panegyric is as 
abſurd and feeble, as an unqualified invective is abſurd and malig- 
nant. Beſides, Sir, 1 do not rejoice in any particular ſucceſs to 
ſtimulate me to extravagant praiſe, neither do I rankle under the 
recolleQtion of any peculiar failure to goad me to extravagant 
abuſe. The bar, Sir, is a profeſſion in which, ſuperior to all 
others, liberality of ſentiment and reQitude of conduct prevail. 
The mind of a lawyer, minute and laborious in its reſearches, 
and cool and unbiafſed in its deciſions, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
tached from prejudice. His practice, accuſtoming him to view 
the actions of men in various lights, to ſee where error is miſtaken 
for guilt, when motives of revenge paſs for generous indigna- 
tion, -and the cravings of avarice for the calls of juſtice: He 
- learns to be cautious in his judgments and liberal in his con- 
ſtructiona. It cannot be denied that in a profitable calling there 
muſt be many temptations to wrong, and that many fall vic- 
tims to thoſe temptations, and .it too often happens that an 
undiſmayed countenance, and an unfeeling heart raiſe men to an 
eminence in that profeſſion, to which no man of virtue and no man 
of taſte can endure to ſee them elevated. But the bar, keeping 
as it does a watchful and ſcrupulous eye over the conduct of 
its brethren, diſtinguiſhes meanneſs and extortion by contemp- 
tuous neglect; and no place better exemplifies than the Four 
Courts, that ſolitude and ſhame are the companions of guilt, 
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But why ſhould I dwell on the characters of the profeſſion, 
when I may talk to you of their actions? What is their con- 
duct now? Are they engaged in a ſelfiſh oppoſition to a mea- 
ſure by which ſo many of them muſt ſuffer ? No. They ſupport 
it. Do they wiſh for a monopoly of the profits of the bar? No, 
they throw open its doors, deſpiſing every gain but what ariſes 
from the honourable contention of induſtry and talents. With 
ſuch ſentiments as theſe, and with ſuch frequent and luminous 
applications of them, they need not fear reproach ; for the more 
they are calumniated, the more laſting will be their praiſe. Nei- 
ther let them fear that the juſt objects of their ambition will be 
with-held from them, fince they ſee, in a recent example, that the 
ſame modeſt talents, the ſame extenſive learning, the ſame dignity 
of temper and inflexible integrity, which mark a man out as a 
fit diſpenſer of juſtice to a well regulated ſtate, recommend him 
to the government and place him {Counſellor William Downes! 
on the bench. Such a profeſſion, therefore, it cannot be much 
miſchief to the cauſe of conformity to offer to the Catholics. 
Their prejudices it will remove, by its ſtudy and practice; and 
their antipathies it will remove, by their introduction to a Proteſ- 
tant ſociety. It places an object of ambition before their eyes in 
the bench, attainable-only by conformity, and it abates the im- 
pediment of ſhame, by removing them from the body ta which 
they formerly belanged. 9 

As to marriage, the ſame principles apply, and the ſame mo- 
tives urge. Every paſſion of the, human heart is a material for 
the mould of the legiſlator as for the obſervation of the philoſo- 
pher. If he wiſhes to ſmooth the aſperities, and ſoften the acri- 
mony of ſociety, he will ſeek for that paſſion which all avimated 
nature acknowledges, but which, united to taſte, and blended 
with ſympathy, becomes in the human breaft the ſource of every 
benevalent and every generous 8 He will temper its vio- 
lence by the ſolemnity of religion, He will reſtrain its excurſions 
within the limits of law. I ſpeak not of that paſſion which hurries 
intemperance into the arms of proſtitution, ſtill leſs of thoſe loath- 
ſome vices which ſacrifice youth at the altar of decay, and fling 
contempt upon thoſe grey hairs on which we ſhould only look 
with veneration: I ſpeak of that ſentiment which unit*s ſoul to 
ſoul, and makes the heart expand beneath modeſt bonds of ſacred 
wedlock. I ſpeak of that ſentiment which our rude anceſtors 
ſcorned to uſe, but which we are not aſhamed or fearful to apply. 
By reſorting to it we ſhall not only ſubdue the violence of indivi- 
dual prejudice, but we ſhall unite famil'es now ſeparated, and, 
what is of no little moment, we ſhall efface the diſtinction of 
names. 1 8 

By the intermarriage of Proteſtant and Papiſt, therefore, we 
unite them more cloſely to ourſelves and, above all, we break that 
bond of union which linked them to each other, and give room 
for the operations of ſtroug paſſions to excite them to conform. 
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With regard to education, I am pleaſed with what is done; 
but, I confeſs, I wiſh the mover of the bill had gone farther. I 
ſhould have wiſhed, that ſome inſtitutions were contrived for the 
education of prieſts, and that Catholics as well as Proteſtanrs, 
might terminate their progreſs through the univerſity, by the 
honour of a degree. But as it fell from perſons of high authori- 
ty, before this debate came on, that my idea might be accomplith- 
.ed by other means, I ſhall at preſent ſay no more about it. Per- 
mit me now to ſay a word or two in anſwer to thoſe obiections 
which have been urged againſt this meaſure. 
The objections indeed are ſo inconſiſtent and contradifory that 
they generally refute one another. But fore obſervations have 
dropped in the courſe of the debate to which it is neceffary to 
.allude. We have heard © that prefent conceſſions wil! be no ob- 
ſtacle to future demands.” Now if demands be an evil, I aſk 
whether we are moſt likely to incur that by compliance or 
by refuſal? And if they can neither be diſcouraged by the one or 
by the other, as I believe, we muſt then apply to the uſual 1e- 
medies in caſes of compulſion, patience and contempt, and we muſt 
at laſt refort to that conduct which beſt becomes a legiſlature ; 
that is, we muſt give what it may be right for us to give, and we 
muſt with-hold what it would be wrong in us to beſtow. Bat ſays 
my learned friend, at the other fide of the Hovſe, “ we have 
been governed in this conceſſion by our fears.“ I admit that the 
counſels of folly and timidity are the ſame. ' I admit, though an 
action be ever ſo juſt, and wiſe, in itſelf, yet if it appears to be 
the reſult of motives rather of weakneſs than of wiſdom, the ac- 
tion will be contaminated by its ſource, and inſtead of diffuſing be- 
nefit, diſſeminate deſtruction. But, Sir, did my learned friend 
examine into our actions before he decided upon our motives ? 
How do they ſpeak ? The turbulent and clamorous ; that is, 
thoſe who might have been ſuppoſed objects of apprehenſion, we 
have treated with proud denial and contempt. To the more rea- 
ſonable and moderate requiſitions of the humble, we have liſtened. 
Thoſe whom we might have refuſed without a murmur, we have 
gratiſied, and thoſe who affected the language of intimidation, 
we hunted from our doors with ſcorn and reproof: could a more 
exact line be drawn between liberality and meanneſs ? But there 
are others who do juſtice to our motives, but are fearful for 
appearances, and who ſay, that we ought to reſerve our bounty 
till it ſhall ſeem not to be extorted.—I truſt in God I may never 
fee arguments ſuch as theſe prevail in the grand council of the 
vation! But if they ſhould have weight, then I ſay that this is 
the time to aft. Yes, Sir, if ever there was a time when parlia- 
ment would demonſtrate its magnanimity, it is now. If ever there 
was a time when it could ſhew itſelf ſuperior to the little paſſions 
of little minds, to yulgar pride and feminine reſentment, it is now. 
If ever there was a time- when it could ſhew itſelf ſuperior to thoſe 
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aſferſions to which it has lately liſtened with exemplary patience, 
it is now. This is the time in which it ſhould be proud to move 
towards the public good, without the haſte and hurry of paſſion, 
or the languor of indifference. This is the moment to prove that 
the attacks of its revilers are untrue, and that the only trade of 
parliament, is the commerce of benevolence and juſtice. 
That a part of the Catholics have been indiſcreet, T allow, 
That a part of them have lately been ſeduced into meaſures of 
madneſs and conceit, I allow ; but, that thoſe meaſures ſhould 
excite any ſerious alarm, or defeat the reaſonable defires of the de- 
ſerving, I cannot admit: 1 cant admit that the ſpeculative ſe- 
dition of the day, and of a few, ſhould outweigh the practical loy- 
alty of millions for a century; or that we ſhould be apprehenſive 
of ſentiments, now that the empire is moſt flouriſhing, which we 
deſied when it was moſt feeble, and more particularly when I 
perceive that one injudicious friend, or one infidious adverſary, 
may, at any time, excite thoſe clamours which will thus be a 
perpetual impediment to the liberality of parliament. But, I 
confeſs, there is a point of violence, to which it would be 
apathy and imprudence to ſubmit : There are meaſures of open 
turbulence, plans of ſecret ſedition, which may and which ought 
to obſtru& our bounty; there are occaſions in which we muſt 
- abandon thoſe whom we would ſerve, to preſerve the conſtitu- 
tion and curſelves. And therefore I caution the Roman Catho- 
lics, if they wiſh to preſerve and ſtrengthen their friends, and 
to diſarm their enemies, not to be puſhed on by the diſpropoition 
of their hopes, and the deſperation of their leaders, to ſchemes of 
ambition which they may long repent ; I warn them againſt raſh 
counſels, - and giddy counſellors: I warn them to repoſe their 
caufe in the permanent property and permanent character of the 
nation; in men who haye an intereſt in the general good, and a 
pleaſure in the general favour ; and not to truſt it to needy ad- 
venturers and forward miſſionaries; men, mean enough to be their 
flatterers, and mercenary enough to be their ſtipendiaries: I 
warn them againſt ſecret cabals, and factious meetings, and turbu- 
lent reſolves and ſeditious actions; for I tell them, if they pro- 
ceed to meaſures of intimidation, their enemies will triumph, and 
their cauſe is loſt. They have to do with a people whoſe tem- 
per is ſpirit, and whoſe ſentiment is honour. If they attempt to 
_ excite fear, they will only kindle indignation ; and again I re- 
peat it to them, their cauſe is lot. | 
And now, Sir, let me advert to the language which is uſed by 
the faoliſh friends and crafty enemies of the Catholic cauſe, They 
tell you that you are doing nothing for them by this bill, and 
that as long as you with-hold from them every privilege which 
every Proteſtant enjoys, they are oppreſſed men, they are ſlaves; 
or in tbe language of their affectation, they are Helots. The 
Catholics oppreſſed ! Is it a proof of their oppreſſion, that one of 
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their arguments, for the excluſion of their privileges is their 
wealth, and that another is their power? Is it a proof they are 
oppreſſed, that they are protected in their lives, their liberties, and 
their properties, with as ample a ſecurity as any Proteſtant in the 
land? Ts it a proof of their abje& ſtate, that they enjoy every 
luxury, 2nd riot in every exceſs in- which the moſt wealthy and 
| profligate Proteſtant can wanton? And is that munificent ſub. 
ſcription a proof of their diſtreſs, with which they yainly hoped to 

advance their cauſe by the purchaſe and importation of an advo- 
cate? Is their clamour a proof of their oppreſſion? Real miſery 
bears its load unheard. It makes no oſtentation of grief, no pa- 
rade of woe. It does not vociferate its clamorous complaint. 
Where is it to be found ? In the wretched peaſantry of this coun- 
try, Proteſtant as well as Papiſt. You will find it in their miſera- 
ble hovels, and among their naked families ; you will find it in 
their precarious tenures, in the extravagance of abſent landlords, 
and the extortion of their griping agents; there is real miſery, and 
there is a call to the humanity of this Houſe. But the Catholics 
knock at our door, force into our chambers, and with the arro- 
gance of maſters and the haughtineſs of tyrants they tell us, 
ce truly they are our ſlaves. Suppoſe, Sir, I ſhould take one of 
theſe ſlaves at his word, and that I ſhould ſay to him, © Reſign 
that tawdry habit which ſo ill becomes you, and yield it up to 
thoſe whoſe ſtation it more properly belongs.” What do you 
think would be his anſwer? He would ſay, Sir, I live in a land of 
freedom, in a country governed by general and equal laws; my 
property is protected, and it cannot be violated with impunity.” 
Theſe would be his ſentiments, but, I queſtion if they would be 
couched in words as moderate as mine, much leſs would they be 
conveyed with all the humility of ſervitude. But ſuppoſe I ſhould 
proceed to puniſh my ſlave for his contumacy* 1 fear that a diſ- 
oyal hand would be raiſed againſt its lord. Sir, I have read of 
ſlavery, thank God I have neyer ſeen it! I have read of thoſe 
who, worn with chains, and oppreſſed with labour, have ſunk un- 
der their burthens, and were only awakened to new miſery by 
the relentleſs laſh of a ferocious keeper. Is this the ſlavery of the 
Catholics? I have heard of men, ſnatched from their country, 
their families and friends, and deprived of every comfort which 
nature, ſympathy and habit, had rendered neceſſary to their hap- 
pineſs; wearing out a painful exiſtence in ſervitude and exile. Is 
fuch the ſervitude of the Catholics? I really am at a loſs to know 
what theſe ſelf-pitying gentlemen mean when they talk to us of 
their ſlavery. Once, it is true, their caſe called ſtrangly for com- 
paſſion, and I think I was truly ſenſible to their complaint. But 
I muſt frame new feelings for my mind before I can compaſſionate 
their ſufferings now. So hard hearted am I become, that I can- 
not grieve with them that they are deprived of the ſucceſſion to 
the throne. So obdurate am I grown, that T cannot lament with 
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them that they are deprived of feats in this or in the other houſe, 
and ſo inflexible are my feelings, that I cannot weep with them 
for that moſt lamelitable of all their ills, their excluſion from offices 
of profit and of truſt. : „ 

I come now, Sir, moſt unwillingly indeed, to what has fallen 
from an honourable friend of mine [Mr. Staples] in the courſe 
of the debate. He has hinted at a propoſition, the intention of 
which is no other than this to impriſon the underſtanding of the 
preſent generation, and to throw incffeQuual fetters over the under- 
ſtanding of our deſcendants. If I were not convinced of the good 
ſenſe and ſanity of my honourable friend, I ſhould ſuppoſe that 
ſuch a ſentiment had been ſtruck from the burning fancy of ſome 
bigotted bedlamite. Good God, Sir! Was my honourable 
friend ſerious ? Does he not know, that though the principles of 
a conſtitution, like the iociphes of morality, are immutable ; the 
meaſures of a ſtate, like the actions of an individual, muſt vary 
with the varying courſe of things? Does he not know that the 
ſame action which under ſome circumſtances is heroiſm, under 
others is murder ? That the ſame meaſure which to-day is pa- 
triotiſm, to-morrow may be tyranny, but that the prineiple re- 
mains unchanged? Now the Proteſtant aſcendaney is a vital prin- 
ciple of our conſtitution, interwoven in its whole frame, and 
eſſential to its exiſtence. It is recognized and eſtabliſhed by the 
moſt ſolemn legiſlative acts, and on the moſt awful and intereſting 
occaſions. Hiſtpry, tradition, education, prejudice, habit and in- 
ſtinct, root it in our minds; and there is as little danger that an 
Iriſh Proteſtant ſhould diſcard it, as that an American ſavage 
ſhould diſcard the principle of ſelf-defence. I cannot therefore 
ſee any neceſſity for adding frefh ſanctions to this indelible princi- 
ple now, but I do ſee that to attempt to circumſcribe its future 
operation to albeternity ; to tell poſterity that they muſt not only 
derive their conſtitutional ſhield from us, but that they muſt wear 
it preciſely as we do; of the ſame circumference, in the ſame po- 
ſition, and with the ſame conſtancy, through all the changes of 
ſtrength and weakneſs, ſecurity and danger, philoſophy and bi- 
gotry, is to tranſmit an impotent mandate to men whom we can- 
not bind, but whom we may teach to undervalue the ſalutary pre- 
cautions of our wiſdom, by forcing them to deſpiſe the filly effu- 
ſions of our fears. But obſerve how inconſequently theſe perſons 
argue, who ground themſelves on falſe principles; for how can 
gentlemen who profeſs to act from their conſtituents, dictate im- 
mutable conduct to future repreſentatives of future conſtituents ; 
or, at this day, proclaim to a — Proteſtant conſtituency what 
to ſuch a conſtituency muſt be political and expedient? Did our 
anceſtors, when they impoſed neceſſary ſhackles upon hands rebel- 
liouſly raiſed againſt their lives and fortunes, in the hour af anger 
or of danger, ſpeak language ſuch as this? Was this the language 
of 1778, when we broke into the penal code? Was it the lan- 
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_ guage of 1982, when the tried loyalty and growing liberality of 
our Catholic brethren induced us to give them new privileges? At 
all theſe periods the political ſtate of the Catholics was aceommo- 
dated to the times, and it was left for the wiſdom of future gene- 
rations to determine what degree of political ſubjection might be 
neceſſary. to their ſecurity. But if this idle manifeſtation of our 
* ſentiments, upon a ſubject which we have neither the right nor 
power to decide, were merely nugatory and inoperative, I ſhould 
think it cenſurable; but when 1 conſider that this attack upon 
the rights of our Proteſtant ſucceſſors, is at the ſame time an in- 
ſult to the feelings of our Catholic fellow- ſubjects, I forget the 
folly of the meaſure in its miſchief. It ſounds a falſe alarm of 
. conflitutional danger; it implies a diffidence in our own wiſdom 
and our own ſtrength; it ſtigmatizes as ſuſpicious thoſe whom we 
are about to conciliate, and to whom we are tendering the 
- pledges of mutual confidence; it ſays, the rewards of loyalty 
- are-exbauſted ;?? it ſtifles hopes, and animates diſaffection. I am 
. forry and aſhamed that the ſuggeſtion has been thrown out, and 
I truſt it may never again be neceſſary to combat it. I truſt that 
the prudence and liberality of the honourable gentleman who 
brought it forward may demonſtrate to him its danger and ineffi- 
cacy, and that he way retract it. "ox 
Permit me, Sir, before I canclude, to ſay a word or two as to 
the quantity. of favour which this bill confers. - I am of opinion 
that we ought to give every thing which it is demonſtratively pru- 
dent and ſafe to give. In ſpeculation, 1 may think that a limited 
- franchiſe, for example, might promote the principle of this bill. 
- But I alſo think, that time, and experience are better guides than 
any ſpeculation. , By theſe teſts I wiſh the preſent bill ſhould be 
tried, before we proceed to further conceſſions. When thoſe 
arbitrators ſhall have awarded in favour of my opinion, then J have 
no doubt but the good gpndu@t of the Catholics ſhall urge their 
Proteſtant fellow · lubjects, to call upon their parliament to puſh 
forward in the career of liberality. 2 
Tbeſe, Sir, are my ſentiments; and on the diſcretion of the 
Roman Catholic body. ſhall my adherence to them depend. If 
. ever it ſhould be ſaid to me, You have ſupported the cauſe of 
the unworthy ; you have embodied ſedition, and given it an en- 
ergy in the conſtitution.” From the moment that ſuch re- 
proaches can, with truth be uttered, from that moment my 
wiſhes and exertions ceaſe. But I confeſs, Sir, I have far other 
hopes. I do believe that the time is coming, and that we ſhall 
live to ſee it, when every diſtinction of ſectary ſhall merge in the 
common intereſt of citizens: when we ſhall be one people, united 
in one object, and poſſeſſed of the ſame powers for its attainment— 
e peace and welfare of the ſtate. 5 
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Mr. Gzorxce Poxnsoxnsy. Sir, Tabouring under bodily indiſ- 
poſition, in riſing to this queſtion I feel my mind till more op- 
preſſed than my body; becauſe J know, Sir, that on every queſ- 
tion, great or ſmall, no matter what the force of argument or of 
character may be, on that fide which appears to oppoſe the wiſh 
of the miniſter, its fate is determined before a word is ſpoken on 
the ſubject; and therefore, Mr. Speaker, whatever I can ſay on 
any ſuch occaſion, will, I know, be in vain. | 

But on this ſuhje&, the moſt material to the happineſs of Ire- 
land, the conduct of the miniſter has been moſt extraordinary. 
Did the king's miniſter bring forward this buſineſs? No. Dal 
his repreſentative in this country bring it forward? No. An 
honourable baronet high in the friendſhip and confidence of mi- 
niſters, on the firſt day of the ſeſſion comes down to this Houſe, 
and propoſes the meaſure, and moves for leave to bring in this 
bill; and another right honourable gentleman [Mr. Hobart] not 
caring to ſtake the Government too deeply on the iſſue, contents 
himſelf with ſeconding the motion. The meaſure was never ſo 
much as hinted in the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech, nor any commu» 
nication on the ſubje& made to the gentlemen of this Houſe ; 
nor any intimation given of a wiſh to conſult the gentlemen f 
this Houſe upon the ſubject; not even with the very members 
who were pledged to ſupport the meaſure. By this ſhuffling 
conduct, and the eagerneſs to harry on this.meaſure, the defign 
is pretty evident on the part of miniſters. They wiſh to ſecure 
to themſelves the attachment of the Roman Catholics z and to 
excite their oppoſition to that deſperate body of men (ironically) 
who fit on this fide of the Houſe. x 

An honourable member has ſaid, he believed this meaſure 
came forward by the advice of a Britiſh'miniſter ; ſo do I; and 
ſo believing, am not ſurpriſed to fee it find its way into this 
Houſe. But I think it would have been more creditable to the 
Britiſh miniſter if the gentlemen of this Houſe had been con- 
ſulted before the meaſure was moved by his repreſentative there. 
I am convinced how highly the wiſdom of the Britiſh miniſter-is 
eſteemed in this Houſe, and I know that his advice is pretty 
nearly equivalent to a command; for whatever advice he gives, 
the gentlemen on that fide of the Houſe generally take it. 

On the ſame night that this meaſure was firſt moved, an ho- 
nourable member [Mr. Cuffe] on that fide of the Houſe, de- 
elared that indeed he loved the Catholics, but he loved the Pro- 
teſtants better, and would never conſent to any meaſure that 
would tend to weaken their aſcendaucy. The right honourable 

major was immediately on his legs to ſecond this gentleman's 
ideas, and declared that he, too, would never conſent to any 
thing injurious to the Proteſtant intereſt. Thus the right ho- 
nourable major declared himſelf happy in being able to agree 
with gentlemen on both ſides of the queſtion. But chough Ad- 
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miniſtration here have thus found a way ts cloak themſelves un. 
der a pretence of neutrality, yet 1 have ſtrong reaſon to believe 
that whatever claims the Catholics may advance, they have been 
encouraged to thoſe claims, and this before the opinion of any 
one Proteſtant gentleman of one thouſand pounds a-year property 
in this country was conſulted. But ſo ſoon as Adminiſtration 
found thoſe claims ſupported in ſome meaſure by a right honour. 
able friend of mine, and that the buſineſs became unpopular 
with the Proteſtant intereſt, they then ſeemed to put the buſi- 
neſs from their own doors, and by every artifice ſought to turn 
Ahe tide of vulgar prejudice againſt him, (flapping Mr. Grattan 
on the knee with his hat) in order to run him down. But he 
has raiſed this country too high, and rendered her too important 
ſervices, to be depreciated but by ſuch mean artifices. 
1, Mr. Speaker, ſhall not make this a queſtion of party: that 
J leave for thoſe whoſe policy it is to divide and diſunite the 
people of this country, Let them, if they chuſe, make it a 
queſtion of party; but for my part, Sir, I think it a queſtion 
above party, which every man ſhould conſider, not according to 
his political affections, but according to his underſtanding and 
| conſcience. I, Sir, ſhall vote for the meaſure on this principle, 
that I belieye it to be for the real advantage of the country; 
but there are ſome parts of it to which 1 have ſtrong objections; 
that part of it, for inſtance, which reſpects education, and which 
ouly goes to the permiſſion of eſtabliſhing Roman Catholic ſe- 
minaries, but does not go to blend the education of the youth 
of both perſuaſions in the ſame univerſity. This is a principle 
which I conceive to be dangerous to the avowed object of the 
- bill, which is an union of the people; becauſe it is in that age, 
when the hearts of youth are warm, that thoſe liberal friendſhips 
are formed, which aQuate them through life ; but by educating 
them in ſeparate ſeminaries you fill keep up the principle of 
diviſion, and ſtill keep the Roman Catholic ip thoſe prejudices 
you complain of. I am, for this reaſon, of opinion that their 
education ſhould be in common, and in the Univerſity of Dub- 
lin; and therefore I think the bill does pct go far enough in this 
point, but ſtops where it ſhould begin. If ſuch a principle as [ 
recommend ſhould be adopted, it may be held neceffary to en- 
large the building. But in all events, the want of this princi- 
ple is a radical defect in the bill, becauſe it is impoſſible to effect 
the good purpoſes deviſed; without providing for the common 
education of the people. | | | 
With reſpe& to the power of the crown to modify the char- 
ters of the Univerſity, or diſpenſe with thoſe ſtatutes that ex- 


clude the Roman Catholics, certainly the crown. has ſuch a pri- 
vilege, but ſtill it is right, on a queſtion of ſo much magnitude, 
- which muſt ultimately induce a public expence in eularging the 


— 
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preſent building, or founding a new college, that parliament 

mould ſpeak out its opinion. | 
With reſpe@ to the admiſſion of Catholics to the profeſſion of 
the law; for my own part ſo far am I from objection, that I give 
it my moſt hearty aſſent. But when we give this we ſhould con- 
ſider the extent of the influence we confer. For my part, Sir, 
Jam not fond of paying compliments to my profeſſion. But I 
believe it will be admitted that in that profeſſion are to be found 
men not only of the greateſt talents, but of the moſt general in- 
formation on every poſſible ſubject; to which they are daily led 
by conſtant inveſtigations in the various purſuits of profeſſional 

raQice. ; 
l In every free country the law holds the firſt rank. In every 
great revolution for the eſtabliſhment of liberty, lawyers have 
taken the lead in the glorious work. This was the caſe in Ame- 
rica and France. Therefore, Sir, in giving the Catholics this 
profeſſion, you give them an influence ſhort of nothing, but that 
of fitting in this Houſe ; and Sir, in giving ſuch an influence, 
let us accompany and ſecure it by liberal education. 

If this bill is not a meaſure intended to divide the Catholics 
and Proteſtants, and to make it eaſy for future adminiſtrations. of 
the country to divide them at will, there can be no objeQtion to 
what I have now propoſed. And ſurely, Sir, it will be wiſer 
in us to ſhew the Catholics of this country, that it is to their 
Proteſtant fellow-fubjeQs in this Houſe they are to look for pro- 
tection and indulgence, inſtead of any miniſter of this country or 
any of the perſons who uſually ſupport bim. | 

As to the conduct of Adminiſtration in this buſineſs, though 
the meaſure be a good one, they deſerve all blame. For no mi- 
niſter ſhonld have preſumed to meddle in ſuch a buſineſs, without 
having firſt conſulted the Proteſtant gentlemen of the country. 
Yet in this buſineſs the minifter has made it as much the mea- 
ſure of Adminiſtration, as if it were a common money bill. 3 

With reſpe& to the other parts of the biil, I ſhall referve my 
opinion until it comes before the committee. But before I ſu 
down, I ſhall ſay thus much in defence of the man in this Houſe 
whom I moſt reſpect: I am poſitively convinced, it was never 
his intention, for one, ſingle moment, to ſupport any meaſure 


tending in the ſmalleſt degree to injure the Proteſtant aſcend- 
ancy. 


Mr. Secretary Hos Ax r, ſaid, being particularly alluded to, I 
beg leave to trouble the Houſe with a few words. The ho- 
nourable gentleman has talked of the conduct of Government out 
of this Houſe, and accuſed it of ſetting on the people to run 
down a right honourable gentleman. Sir, it is not my buſineſs 
to ſay what motives induced the citizens of Dublin to inſtru& 
him; but as to any in.erference of Goverument, 1 declare the 
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charge is utterly unfounded; I appeal to the citizens of Dublin 
themſelves; let them declare their motives. The honourable 
gentleman complains that Government did not conſult the coun. 
try gentlemen of Ireland; I know of no way of taking the ſenſe 
of the country gentlemen of Ireland, but in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The firſt day of the ſeſſion this bill was announced, and 
met with no oppoſition but from my right honourable friend 
[ Mr. Ogle] whoſe opinions I do moſt highly reſpect. A week 
afterwards. the bill was introduced, and every point of it ex- 
plained; another week was given for the ſecond reading; and 
a third for its committal. | Je” 

One obſervation more: This meaſure is intended to unite all 
his majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom. Their union and their 
happioveſs is my anxious wiſh, conſequently, if any meaſure is 
offered that can have a contrary tendency, by binding up the 
power of parliament, I muſt oppoſe it. 


Mr. Grone Poxnsonay. Sir, I ſaid it was my opinion that 
Government had interfered to ran down the right honourable 
gentleman ; and I founded my opinion on ſeeing paving-men, 
and pipe-water-men, and police-men, and men that never joined 
before, all agree upon this occaſion. 


Sir Thomas Osnzo0xxz ſpoke in favour of the bill. 


Right Hon. Mr. Cures. The honourable gentleman has 
been pleaſed to obſerve upon what fell from me when the bill was 
firſt mentioned. I dare ſay, Sir, my words were not very ora- 
torical, nor my manner very graceful ; I am not an orator by 
trade, nor do I boaſt of verbofity ; I ſpeak right on, as a plain 
country gentleman ; yet what 1 ſaid that evening, I will put 
down in contraſt with any thing that geutleman has ſaid this win- 
ter, and [I believe the country will think it as worthy of atten- 
tion. Sir, I am not dictated to by any miniſter,” I ſpeak the 
ſentiments of a Proteſtant country gentleman ; and when the 
honourable gentleman again thinks proper to allude to my words, 
I hope be will ſtate them fairly. | 


Mr. Gzxoxce Poxsoxsy. I did not undertake to recite the 
ſpeech of the right honourable gentleman ; I only mentioned the 
ſubſtance of it, that he loved the Proteſtant aſcendancy, and 
would not agree to any thing injurious to it,” or ſome ſuch 
words: as to myſelf, I am not very anxious about my language, 
nor will I enter into a competition with any gentlewan on that 


ſubject. | 


| Mr. Ecan: I riſe, Sir, upon a moſt important queſtion, | 
ſuch as muſt appal the moſt vigorous, the moſt conſlant mind; 
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no leſs than, whether the legiſlature ſhall; by the abolition of 


pains, penalties, prejudices and degradations, give political ex- 
iſtence, utility, and animation, to three millions of palſied diſ- 
heartened ſubjects of this unfortunate country? I will tell the 
right honourable gentleman [Mr. Cuffe] who ſpoke laſt but one, 
and who diſclaims all oratory or predilection for orators, what 
one of the ſages of Greece anſwered to this queſtion: * Which 
was the moſt perfect popular government?“ That where the 
laws are more regarded than the orators.” I will beg to tell 
him alſo the anſwer of another ſage to the ſame queſtion; that 
of the illuſtrious Solon, Where an injury done to the meaneſt 
ſubje& is an inſult upon the whole conſtitution.” How ma- 
turely then, Sir, ſhould we look to thoſe laws, which inflict in- 
jury, inſult and degradation upon three millions of unoffending 
ſubjects. If there is any man in this Houſe from nature ſenſe- 
leſs enough to think, if there is any man by religious prejudice 
bigotted enough to believe, if there is one by profeſſional or in- 
ſtructed hypocriſy baſe enough to avow, that the Catholics are 
not intitled to the rights of men, I promiſe that I will argue 
with none ſuch. I conſign the fool to his dungeon; I confign 
the bigot to the incarceration of his own mind; and the hypo- 
crite, not being within the reach of human vengeance, his im- 
piety I muſt leave to an omnipotent hand. But to the man who 
challenges with the weapons of reaſon, and who, to qualify 
himſelf for the combat, admits in argument what is indiſpenſible 
to all demonſtration, the firſt principles, the acknowledged axi- 
oms, without the concefſion of which all argument would be 
endleſs folly, and demonſtration argument; to ſuch I addreſs 
myſelf, with ſuch I ſhall be happy to combat; to ſuch I ſhall 
willing ſubmit if defeated, and if vitorious over ſuch men, ar- 
rogant triumph would be defeat. But why do I talk of victory 
on the one hand, or defeat on the other. What have I to gain 
by victory, unleſs, in thoſe days of depravity,. it could be ſup- 
poſed that the only wealth T treaſured was the future happineſs 
of millions, by the indiffoluble union of my country, and its 
conſequent rapid and inevitable aggrandizement, in which I 
could have no participation, ſave the conſciouſneſs, that I con- 
tributed my mite to the abundance of millions. By victory then, 
I have nothing to gain, but what the vulgar and the vicious diſ- 
regard and diſparage; by defeat that of which they value the 
attainment, and magnify the poſſeſſion. I have among tri- 
umphant Proteſtants to take my ſhare in the greedy zeal of. op- 
Eee I have to calculate minute additions power and con. 


ſequence, by the calamitous disfranchiſement and degradation of 
three millions: I have, like the mental miſer, to bring the mo- 
. ney ſcales of malignity, and weigh how much my confequence 
becomes preponderatory from the miſery of others. Conſtitu- 
tional rights are only an acquiſition by that barter or exchange, 
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which the individual chuſes to make of the valuable rights of 
nature. Rights are only to be invaded or forfeited by wrongs, 
By what wrong, either thoſe inflicted upon the individual by the 
offences of others, or thoſe inflicted in fact upon him by himſelf, 
becauſe committed againſt his ſociety ? Againſt the firſt the laws 
vindicate by prevention or by compenſation. Thoſe offences in- 
fliged by men upon themſelves, the laws of ſociety cannot vindi- 
| cate againſt the aggreſſion of, but ſcreen the repetition of ſuch 
enormities, by making the commiſſion of ſuch wrongs a ſuicide 
upon the conſtitution of rights. But ſuch offences being perſo- 
nal no man will diſpute, their puniſhment ought to be temporary, 
at fartheſt commenſurate with the exiſtence of the offender. 
Thus far the individual tranſgreſſing againſt his own rights, by 
violating the laws he had originally fabricated or virtually adopted 
ought to be puniſhed : but what law is bold enough, what com- 
mandment audacious enough, to preſcribe that the punfhment 
of the aggreſſor ſhall be tranſmiſſible to his children's children, 
in perſonal afflictions, in ſocial diſcomfitures, in conſtitutional 
depradations? And though the human audacity has preſumed ſo 
far, ſhall it farther arrogate to itſelf that vengeance which the 
Deity has diſclaimed ? Shall it give to puniſhments no day of 
remiſſion, to human affliction no period of limitation? Thus, 
contraſting the malignity of man againſt the mercy of God. 
The buſineſs of laws is to govern human affections, not to pre- 
vent them; to direct them to happineſs, not to obſtrut them, 
not to check their current but to prevent their wandering out of 
their natural courſe. There are propenſities which the author 
of nature has implanted in the human breaſt, that it is impoſſi- 
ble for human inſtitutions to eradicate. The art of legiſlation 
conſiſts in improving and directing thoſe propenſities, ſo as to 
promote the general good, the public felicity : it is as impoſſible, 
as it would be abſurd to attempt to annihilate them. Yet, ſuch 
18 the arrogance of man, that he has attempted to alter nature, 
and to make a political individual entirely different from the na- 
tural, The laws of Lycurgus puniſh a remarkable inſtance of 
this preſumption, but the laws of Lycurgus are gone; human 
nature has vindicated herſelf and is unchangeable. Our popery 
laws furniſhed a few years ago another melancholy inſtance of 
this legiſlative arrogance. Their object in many inſtances was 
and ftill is to invert the order of nature; to ſet a parent and 
chitd, huſband and wife at variance, to change the courſe of 
deſcent, to force the affe&ions into a new and unnatural chan- 
nel, to violate all the tendereft relations of life, to poiſon do- 
meſtic happineſs, and to exclude three millions of the ſubje&s 
of the ſtate from public felicity. If the end of government be, 
as it indiſpenſably is, the ſafety and happineſs of the ſtate, the 
moſt effectual way of accompliſhing that end, is to make it the 
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intereſt of every individual of the ſlate to lend his aſſiſtance in 
the attainment of that end. 

Subordination then might be in every ſtate, as there might 
be in all great machines; but the great wheels cught to be ſo 
continual as to ſet the ſmaller in motion, not to impede their 
operation, and in ſo doing to waſte their ſtrength: yet ſo it is 
in the ſyſtem of our popery laws, that the Proteſtant ſpends 
half its ſtrength in reducing and keeping in ſubjugation the po- 
piſh intereſt, inſtead of wiſely uniting both to the attainment of 
eternal ſecurity, and defence againſt external injury. Give both 
2 common intereſt in the conſervation of the conſtitution and the 
proſperity of the ſtate, and both will co-operate to thoſe ends; 
but as long as one is intent upon contention and ſubjugation, 
and the other looks no father than defence, the ſtrength of the 
overſeers of both will be loft to the community. Advert for a 
moment to the period of the revolution. How was England 
employed at that crifis? In laving the foundation of her liber- 
ties. How was Ircland employed? In deſtroying the liberties 
of two-thirds of her own ſubjects. What was the conſequence ? 
That the ſame period is the ra of freedom to England, which 
is the tra of ſlavery to us. Ireland ſacrificed commerce and 
couſtitution at the altar of loyalty, bat was content to make 
atonement upon its own ſubjects for what is ſacrificed to England. 
While the Proteſtants of Ireland were forging chains for the 
Catholics, their brethren of England were forging chains for 
them; and chains which would have galled them to this inſtant, 
if the common calamities of their country, uniting all its inha- 
bitants in a common cauſe, and deſtroying all diſtinction of Pro 
teſtant and Papiſt, had not broken thofe fetters aſunder, and 
opened to us a freer and more liberal ſphere of action. Great 
tevolutions are generally produced by the ſpirit of the people. 
They never can be produced by any means unleſs the people 
are ready to receive them. Why did Ireland ſucceed in her 
demand of a free trade? I will tell you: becauſe all ranks and 
conditions of men were united in the demand. The diſtreſſes 
of the people had come home to the ſenſes of every man. The 
Catholic felt them as well as the Proteſtant : the pedlar in his 
ſhop, as well as the merchant in a compting houſe; the landed 
as well as the commercial intereſt of the country. All had an 
equal advantage in demanding ; all an equal advantage in attain- 
ing it. Why were we not equally fucceſsful at the fame pe- 
riod on the requiſition of a free conſtitution ? Becauſe we were 
not equally intereſted in demanding it. Becauſe if attained, all 
would not equally participate in it. Becauſe the Catholics of 

reland are not actually nor virtually repreſented in the Par- 
Lament of Ireland, or becauſe they were therefore at that 
time indifferent as to which of the two kingdoms conſtitutional 
ſupremacy ſhould refide. But how ſhould you at laſt obtain 
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the ſupreme power of your ſtate? I will remind you: you 
mocked your people in its requiſition! you inveigled and ani- 
mated the Roman Catholics into aſſociations, and put arms 
into their hands, in violation of exiſting laws, to combat for 
the reſtoration of conſtitution. England ſaw the union, the 
eonſi leration of Catholic and Proteſtant, for liberty; and Eng- 
land ſurrendered to your national union and co-operation in a 
moment, what ſhe had refuſed for half a century, to Protel. 
tant requiſition and national juſtice. Reflect upon the grati- 
tude of a Proteſtant parliament. You obtained, by the hoſtile 
aſpe& of arrayed Catholics, that conſtitution, which was long 
detained in Engliſh captivity. They triamphantly brought back 
the palladium of their country, and depoſited it in its fanc- 
tuary ; and then you interdiQ three millions of its emanci- 
pators from viliting its abode, fupplicating its protection, or 
ever expreſſing their veneration ? What are the pretences, what 
the pretexts alledged by a Proteſtant parliament for this con- 
Atitutional excluſion ? That the Catholics entertain, though they 
do not profeſs, principles hoſtile to liberty; and that their elec- 
tion would be a participation in franchiſe, fubverſive of Pro- 
feltant aſcendancy in church and ſtate. Let me diſpaſſionately 
examine the objcAion, I trult I will demonſtrate to you the firſt 
objection is an unfounded imputation reſulting from thoſe lands of 
penalties, forfeitures, and deprecations, which, leſs juſt than 
ſanguinary, want the plea of paſſton, or irritation, to juſtify 
the continuance of ſavage ſeverity. Theſe unmerciful laws 
forced the Catholics into a complaiſance to courts. Look with- 
in your code of laws, and you will find the cauſe, you will find 
the neceſſity, of that complaifance. You ſuppoſe there is ſome- 
thing in their religion that occaſions it; but you are miſtaken ; 
you are tht authors of it yourſelves. That it is nothing inherent 
in their religion, hiſtory, experience, truth, confirm and demon- 
ſtrate. Religions cannot became ſervite by change of climate, 
ſoils, or times. That ſpirit of religion which gave exiſtence to 
the eſtabliſhment of freedom at one period, cannot ſubvert it at 
another. Look to Eng'iih, look to Iriſh hiſtory, you will find 
both authenticate, that the Engliſh, and the lrith Catholic vene- 
rates the name of freedom. Look to the blood they ſhed for 
centuries, to prevent Engliſh uſurpation. Look to that vin- 
dictive policy of difuniting the Catholic, by which alone Eng- 
land eſtabliſhed' that ufurpation. Look to the augult example 
of France; all demonſtrate Cathvlic feelings ardently alive to 
canftitutional independence. The legiſtature makes laws; 
it is the office of the crown” to carry them into execu- 
tion. The legiſlature makes laws, rather in vengeance 
and ſeverity; the Catholic could not have exiſted, if the 
crown did not countenance them, now where that ven- 
geance and ſeverity are much abated, the Catholic could not 
hope for reitoratiow to human rights. His fituation would re- 
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ſemble that of the damned, as repreſented by Milton, doomed 
to perdition, and debarred from hope. Severity then, inſtead 
of ſecuring Proteſtant afcendancy, corroborates prerogative. 
Baniſh that vengeance, exeerate that ſeverity, you will detach 
Catholics from this unnatural. complaiſance to the crown, and 
make them contemplate. the legiſlature as their patrons. The 
Catholics find the legiſlature cruel, vengeful, unrelenting, un- 
forgiving. They find the crown 2 forgiving, 
profeſſing and pratiſing benignity and mercy. it then to be 
wondered to which they have attached? Is it to be aſtoniſhed 
that legiſlative perſecution has compelled them to take ſanctuary 
in executive commiſeration. 


Right Hon. WiLtiam Branazon Poxsonny windd was foi 
the bill being committed; but ſhonld not think hiaiſelf in any - 
manner precluded by that vote, from oppoſing in the committee 
any part of the bill he might diſapprove of. He voted for the 
principle of the bill only on this ground, that he believed it not 
at all inimical to the Proteſtant aſcendancy. 


Mz. Ocrt ſaid, he had wiſhed to have heard the ſcatimentd 
of gentlemen before he had ſpoken himſelf; had he heard them 
he ſhould not have ſaid a word. As to the amendment he in- 
tended to move to the preamble, he ſhould certainly not move it, 
if he found that preamble pledged the Houſe to any thing but 
to ſupport the. Proteſtant aſcendancy ; and he hoped that moſt 
of thoſe who 158 ſpoken in the debate would fupport him in 
it. 


Mr. CraTTAN, faid, Siri in tin ing to this 3 I feel myſelf 
very peculiarly circumftanced, becauſe I ſhall differ from the 
ſentiments of a part of my conſtituents whom I highly reſpect ; 
but ia the part I ſhall take 1 feel that I ſhall more materially 
ſerve the true intereſts of the capital in general, than I ſhould 
in complying with the inſtructions of a few, when the queſtion 
is, whether three millions of loyal fubjeCts are to be kept in a 
degrading ſubjection to a body of one million? JI will capitulate 
with no ſet of men on a ſubjet where the intereſt, the juſtice 
and the proſperity of this country are at ſake. I have on this 
queſtion two objects: firſt, the Proteſtant ; ſecond, the Catholic. 
What is the, condition of the latter? He cannot exeiciſe his, ia- 
duftry i in any one profeſſion, bar, army or navy; he cannot ob- 
tain a degree in phy ſie; he cannot receive any education foreign 
or domeſtic; he canfiot intermarry with a Proteſtant, and if a 
Proteſtant ſhould by evaſton marry a Catholic, ſhe communicates 
to her huſband the taint of diſability; he cannot carry arms for 
his amuſement. or his defence; he cannot employ a Proteſtant 
fervant to carry arms for him; he is bound without his conſent, 
faxed without being repreſented and is excluded from the po- 
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litical, civil, military and conſtitutional functions, to whoſe eſta- 
bliſhment he is made to contribute. You deſpiſe to tell the Ro- 
man Catholic that ſuch a condition is a ſtate of political freedom. 
You have aſcertained the value of thoſe rights from which he is 
excluded. You have taught him that no human condition is 
fupportable without political freedom; and that no man circum- 
Kanced like him is politically free. You deſpiſe to ſpeak in the 
ſame country two languages. Thele things are neceſſary 
for human liberty, but without theſe the Catholic may be free.” 
He has in the courſe of the laſt fifteen years been witneſs of 
three controverſies on the ſubject of political freedom; that of 
America, that of France, and that of Ireland: the leſſons he 
has learned from them mult be implanted in his breaſt for ever. 
His deſtination we muſt therefore allow is not that of freedom, 
and his ſenſe of that deſtination we mult ſuppoſe to be clear and 
decided. We have conſidered his puniſhment, let us now con- 
fider his offences. The pretender is nv more, that former bond 
of Catholic union, never the object of his hope, and now no 
longer the ſource of his deſpair, extinct, and with him the 
ſpring, and paſſion, and apprehenfion of theſe laws. You will 


| pleaſe to recollect that thefe laws were made -principally to 


guard the ſucceſſion of the crown againſt the followers of the 
houſe of Stuart, and that Catholicity was not ſo much the ob- 


ject of the penalty as the evidence of the attachment. The 


pope, a name driven out of his capital of popery ; France un- 


able to curſe, ſcarge permitted to bleſs ; without temporal, and 


now a ſuppliant even for ſpiritual authority; the type of the fall 
of bigotry, and a leſſon to all dominant ſeas of Chriſtianity, and 
to you among others, not to uſe their God as a ſcourge for their 
fellow creatures. It is ſomething, on a queſtion touching the 
repeal of the penal laws, that the principal cauſes for which they 
were made; the one has expired and the other is expiring ; the 
pope and the pretender. France, that ancient head of Catholic 
league, vaniſhed out of that confederacy, and propounding new 
ſyſtems of politics, and new principles of religion, fatal to 
bigotry either in church or ſtate, aud ſubverſive of that ſlavery 
temporal and fpiritual, at which fur the laſt century we have 
been accuftomed to tremble. Whatever therefore may be the 
crime of the Catholic to- ground a code of diſability, there is 
one offence, of which he'is not, and of which he cannot now be 
guilty ; diſaffection, becaiiſe the objects and the reſource of diſ- 
affection, and with them the principle itſelf, muſt have departed. 
His offence is therefore reduced to two heads; his nativity, as 
connected with claims gf property; and his religion, as diftin& 
from views of politics. As to the firſt, he directly and imme- 
diately meets the charge: he denies that any ſuch claims exiſt : 


| he denies the poſſibility of their exiſtence ; he denies that he 


could benefit or you loſe by the repeal of the act of ſettlement ; 
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he relies upon it that your title is, by time as well as act of par- 
liament: he inſiſts that a greater number of Roman Catholics 
take under the act of ſettlement, than could prefer claim on the 
repeal of it : that ſuch claims, if any, are common to you, as 
your title under the act of ſettlement is common to him; and he 
offers you any aſſurance not only far your titles, which he te- 
veres, but for your fears, which he reſpects; and he alledges 
that the whole Catholic body are ready and deſirous to take the 
ſame oath to ſecure the a& of ſettlement, which you have 
thought ſafficient' to ſecure the ſucceſiion of the crown. He 
deſires you to name your own conditions and terms of abjura-. 
tion, touching any imputed claim on this ſubject: thus the code 
of diſabilities as far as they are maintained on this ground, 1s 
reduced to an act of power, which diſables three millions of 
people for the untraceable deſcent of a few, grounded on the 
apprehenſion of claims imputed to that few which they cannat 
trace, which none make, and which all abjure. 

I come now to the other head of offence; his religion, as 
diſtin& from politics. I am well aware in queſtions of this ſort 
how little religion affects their determination: however, we muft 
not, like ardent diſputants, in the fury of the controverſy forget 
the ſubject, nor in the veal of the ſectariſt, loſe all recollection 
of the Godhead; it is neceſſary to den you, that the Ca- 
tholics acknowledge the ſame God, and the fame Redeemer, 
and differ from you only in the forms of his worſhip and ceremg- 
nies of his commemoration z and that however that difference 
may be erroneous, it is not ſufficiently hcinous to warrant you 
in diſpenſing with the expreſs and prime ordinances of your own 
religion, which enjoin certain fraternal affection towards all men, 
and particularly towards fellow chriſtians, whom you mult allow 
to be ſaved, and are commanded to love: admitting the princi- 
ples of your religion in any degree to affect your determinations, 
you cannot ſuffer their prime injunction to be cancelled by any 
ambition of monopoly, or any views to the ſole and excluſive 
profits of the ſtate. It is not ſufficient to acknowledge the divi- 
nity of your God as an hiſtoric fact, you muſt feel his charities 
and atteſt your belief, not only in cheap and eaſy prayer, but in 
an animated practical philanthropy. You cannot ſay, ſpeaking 
as mere Chriſtians, it is true, God ordered theſe things, but if 
we complied, the Catholics would get ſome ſhare of political 
power. You cannot thank your God for the redemption of 
mankind, and of theſe among the reſt, and riſe from your knees, 
and inflict on his followers, temporal diſabilities on account of their 
religion: we cannot exerciſe a political, practical atheiſm, in the 
name and on the behalf of our God: if we are juſtified in im- 

oling diſabilities on account of religion, all Chriſtendom ſhould 
have been diſqualified until the ſixteenth century; and even now 
the Srenter part of Chriſtendom ſhould remain diſqualified, for 
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the greater part is Catholic; then our ideas on politics and reli. 
gion compounded would amount to this extraordinary propoſi- 
tion, that Proteſtants ought to inflict all over the world where 
they can, diſabilities on the majority of the followers of Chriſt, 
who would thus land in a ſtrange predicament, objects to their 
brethren of perpetual proſcription, and objects to our God, by 
the acknowledgments of thofe brethren, of. perpetual ſalvation ; 
and this firuation would be the more inexplicable, when we 
maintain that our right to impoſe theſe perpetual diſabilities 
ariſes from the ſuperior benevolence and mildneſs of the Proteſ- 
tant religion; we, therefore, arguing this queſtion merely on the 
ground of Chriſtians, are driven to theſe (traits, either to relax 
the principles of our code, or to ſurrender the principles of our 
religion. Let us ſhut our eyes, however, to- revelation, and 
look to ſome other light for our juſtification; let us turn to the 
law of nature; but ſurely we are led or betrayed by that light 
to revolt, at eternal diſabilities impoſed upon men for theological 
errors: the Jaw of nature knows, nor phyſical, nor N 
cal, nor theological proſcription : ſhe impoſes no preciſe ſtandard 
of theological opinion: in her production many things are ana- 
logous; nothing is the ſame, not even in the vegetable tribe, 
ſtill leſs in the workings of the human. intelle&, and leaſt of all 
on a ſubject in whoſe contemplation that intellect is ſtrained and 
exhauſted, to juſtify diſabilities on account of theological errors; 
we muſt therefore have recourſe to ſome other law, than the law 
of Chriſtianity, or the law of nations; we imagine we have 
found it in our own peculiar fituation ; that ſituation we ſtate 
to be as follows: the Proteſtants are the few, and have the 
power ; the Catholics have not the power, and are the numbers: 
Put this is not peculiar tod us, but common to all nations; the 
Aſiatics and the Greeks, the Greeks and the Italians, the Eng- 
liſh and the Saxons, the Saxon, Engliſh and Normans, the van- 
quiſhed and the vanquiſher, they all at laſt intermingled ; the 
original tribe was in number ſuperior; and yet that ſuperiority 
never prevented the incorporation; ſo that this ſtate of our ſet- 
tlement is not peculiar to Ireland, but the ordinary progreſs of 
the population and the circulation of the human ſpecies, and as 
it were the trick of nature, to preſerve by intermixture, from 
dwindling and degeneracy, the animal proportions. In ſome 
tribes it might have been otherwiſe, but they muſt have died, 
before they could reach hiſtory, a prey to their diſputes, or ſwept 
off, by the tide of other nations waſhing them away in their 
little diviſions, and leaving ſomething better on their ſhore— 
ſolitude or a wiſer people. 
Had the Engliſh ſettlers, and the native Iriſh, been Pagans, 
they muſt have united: am I to underſtand that the Chriſtian 
religion ſeparates. and ſharpens the natural mildneſs of barbarous 
generations, and condemns men, to perpetual degrading cally 
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ſo that the errors of the Bramin are the wiſdom of Chriſt. Ri- 
diculous! What then becomes of this argument, founded on 
the ſuppoſition of a peculiar ſituation ? But here another prin- 
ciple is advanced, connected indeed with the argument of fitua- 
tion, the Proteſtagt aſcendancy, I revere it, I wiſh for ever to 
preſerve it, but in order to preſerve [ beg to underſtand it. 

The Proteſtant aſcendancy I conceive to be two-fold, firſt, 
your ſuperiority in relation to the Catholic; ſecond, your 
ſtrength, in relation to otker objects; to be the ſuperior ſeQ, is 
a neceſſary part, but only a part of your fituation. To be a 
Proteſtant (tate, powerful and able to guard yourſelf and your 
iſland againſt thoſe dangers to which all Kates. are obnoxious, is 
another part of your ſituation. In the one point of view I con» 
ſider you as a victorious ſect; in the other as the head of a 
growing nation, and not the fiſt ſect in a diſtracted land, ren- 
dered by that diviſion a province and net a nation, It would, 
be my wiſh to unite the two ſituations, a ſtrong Kate, with the 
Proteſtant at the head of it; but in order that the head of the 
ſtate ſhould be ſecure, its foundation ſhould be broad. Let us 
ſee how far the Proteſtant aſcendancy in its preſent condition 
is competent to defend itſelf; can it defend itſelf againſt a cor- 
rupt minjſter? Is the Proteſtant aſcendancy able to prevent op- 
preſſive taxes, controul the miſapplication of public money, 
obtain any of the conſtitutional bills we hare repeatedly pro- 
poſed, or repeal any of the obnoxious regulations the country 
bas repeatedly lamented ? There is in this Houſe one man who 
has more power in parli:ment than all the Proteſtant aſcendancy ; 
I need not tell you, for you know already, as the Proteſtant 
parliament is now compoſed, that which you call the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy is a name. We are governed by the aſcendancy of 
the treaſury. Let us try the force of the Proteſtant aſcendancy 
in the election of the people. A general election in Ireland is 
no appeal to a Proteſtant people, for they do not return the 
parliament. The Proteſtant aſcendancy returns for corporate 
towns about ten or twelve members, the reſt are returned nomi- 
nally by corporate towns, but really by individuals. A general 
election in Ireland, and particularly fince the ſale of Peerages, 
is an increaſe of the ſtrength of the mioiſter, and a decreaſe of 
the ſtrength of the people; and by the people I mean the Pro- 
teſtant community. Ihe aſcendancy, therefore, in elections, is 
not the aſcendancy of a Proteſtant people, it is a miniſterial and 
an ariſtocrate aſcendancy. Let us diſcuſs your ſtrength in other 
trials; you are weak againſt an adminiſtration. I know what 
you did in 1779 ard in 1782 ; but I know in both thoſe periods 
the Catholic acted in conjunction with you, and each period was 
immediately anteceded or accompanied by the repeal of a part of 
the penal code: you are weak, I ſay, againſt an adminiſtration ! 
How are you againſt an invaſion? Let me ſuppoſe that event, 
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I know ſome of you would ſay, we ſhould Rand between two 
fires. I do not believe it, but I do much apprehend, unleſs you 
relax your code, that we ſhould ſtand between the fire of the 
enemy and the apathy of our own people. If the Catholic re- 
ſorts to force or to threats he is loſt, he has only to refort to your 
own laws to do you miſchief, and in an obſlinate and dutiful ad- 
herence to act of parliament, to remain a diſarmed ſpectator of 
the invaſion of his country, unarrayed and unenliſted. 

You muſt, however, in that event, arm them for your defence, 
as you did in the laſt, and propoſed to do in the former war, 
and inſtead of repealing your laws for his ſake, you muſt then 
break them for your own; but yon will place little reliance on 
the languid battalion of an interdicted people, and then the un- 
popular Hanoverian ; then the mercenary Heſſion; then the un- 
feeling German, mult come and guard you with foreign merce- | 
naries againſt your natural friends as well as your enemies. A 
nation thus unable to protect itſelf without ſuch aſſiſtance, be- 
comes the eaſy prey of any miniſter, and the Britiſn government 
may ſay to the Proteſtants of Ireland, Gentlemen, you are per- 
fectly excluding from freedom three-fourths of your people, but 
as they happen to be three-fourths of your people it is impoſſi- 
ble that your ill fated country, even in your own inflance, ſhould 
expect all the bleſſings of the Britiſh conſtitution. You, as well 
as the Catholic, therefore, mult make allowance if your Govern- 
ment is ſomewhat arbitrary and exceedingly corrupt. Why do 
you murmur? You have demanded liberty for yourſelves, you 
have refuſed it fo one another: we will, however, ſoften your 
ſituation. The Proteſtant ſhall enſlave the Catholic, and the 
miniſter ſhall coerce the Proteſtant, and thus we accommodate 
your religious diſtinctions. | | 

There is another danger to which, or to the fear of which 
your diviſions may expats the Proteſtant aſcendancy, I mean an 
union; let me ſuppoſe the miniſter, as he has often propoſed 
corrupt terms to the Proteſtant, ſhould propoſe crafty ones to 
the Catholic, and ſhould ſay, you are threc-fourths of the peo- 
ple, excluded from the bleffings of an Iriſh conftitution ; accept 
the advantages of an Engliſh union. Here is a propoſal proba- 
+ bly ſupported by the people of England, and rendered plàuſible 
to at leaſt three-fourths of the people of Ireland. I mention an 
union; becaufe I have heard it has been darkly ſuggeſted as the 
reſort of Proteſtant deſperation againſt Catholic pretenſions; ne- 
ver, think of it. The Proteſtant would be the firſt victim. 
There would be Catholic equality and parliamentary extinction. 
It would be fatal to the Catholic alſo; he would not be raiſed, 
but you would be depreſſed, and his chance of liberty blaſted for 
ever; it would be fatal to England, beginning with a falſe com- 
promiſe, which they might call an union, to end in eternal ſepa- 
ration through the progreſs of two civil wars. I have ftated 
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three dangers to which your aſcendancy is expoſed; let me ſug- 
geſt a fourth. The intermediate ſtate of political languor when. 
ever the craft of the miniſter touches you in your religious deci- 
ſons. The Joſs of nerve, the decay of fire, the oblivion of 
grievances, and the pally of 1our virtue, your harp unſtrung of 
its beſt paſſions, and reiponfive only to notes of gratitude for in- 
juries, and grace and thankſgiving for corruption. 

From all this what do I conclule? That the Proteſtant aſcend- 
ancy in Ireland requires a new ftrength, and that you mult find 
that ſtrength in adopting a people, in a progreſſive adoption of 
the Catholic body, in inch manner, and with ſuch temperament 
as yo who have the legiſlature in your hands may well deviſe, 
and ſuch as ſhall gradually unite, and ultimately incorporate; 
but this will be better underſtaod when I anſwer an objection 
made to the bill before you, on a ſuppoſition that giving the 
Roman Catholic power in your country, you orly enable him to 
ſubvert her eſtabliſhment. By power mult be intended intereſt, 
and then the argument will be, Rat if you give a man an in- 
tereſt in the ſtate, you give him a diſpoſition to deſtroy it, which 
is to attribute to the Catholic a paſſion for political ſuicide. Sir, 
the objection aſſumes two propoſitions which cannot co-exiſt, that 
the Roman Catholic will have power arifing from the repeal of 
diſabilities, and the diſpoſition arifing from the continuation of 
them. Sir, the repeal of the diſability is the repeal of the paſ- 
ſion that grows from it. Gentlemen fall into a fad error hich 
they ſuppoſe theological opinions form mankind into diſtin po- 
litical ſocieties, as if there was a political ſociety of Deiſts or 
Atheiſts, or of Free-thinkers; it is not the opinion but the pe- 
nalty that forms the fraternity, diſability is now the conſtitutive 
act, forming the Catholic into a diſtinct aſſociation z and the re- 
peal of the diſability is the act of its diſſolution; J rely upon it 
that the progreſſive repeal of the diſabling code muſt accompliſh 
political conformity; the progreſs of affection is inſeparable from 
the progreſs of the power; that power grows by Now degrees 
and ſtages, in every ſtage diſſociating the Catholic from his own 
ſect, and aſſociating him to yours; conforming him to your 
nature, and aſſimilating him to your ſtrength, while he adds life 
and vigour to his own : to. give capacity is one thing, to give 
enjoyment is another; and in every advance from the capacity to 
the enjoyment, a perſonal interference takes place, and animoſity 
dies, and a conformity of mind grows on a conformity of in- 
tereſt ; the ſoul of the one ſe enlarges by the act of giving, 
that of the other by receiving, until each is depurated from the 
ſpleen of the controverſialiſt, and both are enlarged into one 
people. | | : 

| ſpeak of the nature of man; 1 ſpeak of the affe&ions inſepa- 
rable from that nature; I ſpeak of the great emotions of the 
heart and decifions of the head, and not of the momentary irrita- 
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bilities of ſome nerves in the brain, whilſt controverſy ſlings for 
the hour, and for the hour only, unleſs a proſcriptive law ſhall 
make the idle ſenſation eternal. 
I apply to the pretent ſtate of religion in- Europe, and I deny 
that men act as religious combinations, except when they are in- 
terdicted o do we omfſelves? How do Proteftants act? do 
we vote for inſtance, as a religious combination under the direc- 
tion of the patſon; or as a political combination for political 
intercſt; or a private combination for our own ? How do Preſby- 
terians act? do they vote as religious comb:nations at the preſby- 
ter's beck; or for the Preſbyterian candidate againſt their own 
landlord and their own intergſt? | 

In other couuttie America do Catholics and Proteſtants, or 
Proteſtant and Catholic there act as religious combinations, under 
the diſtinct banner of prieſt or parſon, 1 as a ſolid combined maſs 
of people? Is not her infancy competent to inſtruct our age on 
this ſubject, and give us ſimple but auguſt and exalted inſtruction 
of morality, policy and wiſd-m ? France, does ſhe act as a reli- 
gious combination? or are her Cathoiics and Proteſtants arrayed 
as diſtant clans of religioniſts? How do modern Proteſtants in 
England act? How do they act on the ſubjeR of religion? A 
bill in 1775 paſſed the Parliament of Great Britain eſtabliſhing 
Popery in Canada. How did a Proteſtant majority, how did 
Proteftant biſhops vote, as a religious or political combination? 
They voted for the bill, for the miniſtry, for the Popiſh religion. 
How have you acted lately? A viceroy catholically affected and 
catholically connected, is placed in the Government. How do 
placemen, how do biſhops act? They ſee his family, a very anci- 
ent and moſt reſpectable one, proceed to the maſs; are Proteſt. 
ants revolted ; do they withdraw their ſupport ; do the biſhops re- 
fiſt him; do the courtiers deſert him; do they act as a religious or 
a a political combination? They vote for the viceroy, for the mi- 
niſter, for the place and for the penſion. Let us come to the par- 
ticulars of ſome part of this code, ſee whether the obſtacle to con- 
formity is not in the Jaw, that law, for inſtance, that will not allow 
a Roman Catholic to hold a commiſſion in the army. What does 
it but forbid an opportunity of aſſociating with the Proteſtant, 
and a mild but compulſory means of conformity? It is the meſs 
more than the chaplain ; what can we ſay againſt admitting the 
Catholic officer when we admit the Catholic multitude ? Shall we 
ſay that Catholic numbers, who from their pay can have no temp- 
tations, and from their education. no information, and who are 
preciſely that deſcription of Catholics at whoſe arms you revolt, 
may with ſafety, and have been with great uſe, admitted among 
your troops; and a Catholic gentleman, cannot be truſted with a 
commiſſion ? Am I to underſtand that if Catholic officers were 
intermixed with Proteſtants they would model the regiment ; and 
then with the aſſiſtance of Catholic lawyers ſhutting up the coyrtg 
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e& juſtice by which the latter live, levy war againſt the Britiſh em. 
pire? In the ſame way the law preventing Catholics from coming 
to the bar, is another proviſion againſt conformity, a proviſion 
againſt aſſociation with Proteſtants : the temple, the fraternity of 
club and bar, are more likely to produce conformity than the 
cloſet. You have tried the force of ſtudy to convert mankind, 
try the pleaſure of the table, try perſonal intercourſe, mere hu- 
man means much more groſs, but perhaps more efficacious. In 
the ſame way are our laws reſpecting the education ſo many provi- 
fions againſt conformity; they exclude, the Catholic in his docile 
years from our ſociety and our information, and enact that they 
from their earlieſt infancy ſhall live and learn only from one ano- 
cher; we ſend them and puniſh them for being ſent to foreign 
and Catholic countries to imbibe the principles of religion and po- 
litics; and then we make the prejudice of their education a rea- 
ſon for the continuation of their proſcription, proceeding. in a 
1 from cauſe to conſequence, and from conſequence to 
CAauiece. | i : 
One defect in this bill is, that it does not open the univerſity, - 
By virtue of this excluſion you prevent any man from the prae- 
tice of phyſic, unleſs he gets his degree in ſome other univerſity x 
Here again your laws deprive the ſtate of another opportunity of 
conformity by perſonal intercourſe, and endeavour to deprive 
yourſelves of health by the advantage of his ſcience and medicine. 
Juſt ſo are the laws reſpecting marriage, ſo many proviſiogtagainſt 
conformity, and a code for the preſervation of their claims; no 
aſſociation by mixture of kindred ; no oblivion of title by inter- 
mixture of family : ſuch part of our laws are formed to perpetuate 
caſts, and to ordain Catholic blindneſs, and preſerve excluſive Ca- 
tholic clan and aſſociation. I diſapprove much of that part of the 
bill which leaves intermarriage ſubje& to disfranchiſement : you 
at once legalize, and you puniſh the connection: you encourage 
and you deter, and you make yourſelves the obje& of your ſeve- 
rity, and diminiſh the baſe of your own ſtrength, and turn your 
prejudices againſt your own power and privilege. _— 
I conclude this ꝓart of the ſubject by obſerving that the privi- 
leges we ſpeak of do not give to the Catholic the power to ſubvert 
the eſtabliſhment, neither do they leave the diſpoſition. They 
reſort to perſonal intercourſe as a means of political conformity ; 
they employ political intercourſe as a further means of that con- 
formity, and they give a common intereſt by law to men who have 
a common intereſt by nature. 
Another objection has been advanced againſt the repeal, an ob- 
jection founded on their imputed character, but character is no 
_ delinquency, much lefs the character which the interdicting ſe& 
gives the interdicted. You do not diſqualify the tories, becauſe 
they are arbitrary; nor methodiſts, becauſe they are mad; nor 
Eourtiers becauſe they are ſeryile. If imputed character was des 
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linquency, the ſword of the conqueror, the acrimony of the ſe&a1 
Tian, and the tales of the nurſe, would be the meaſures of your juſ- 
tice, and the laws of your country. The charge againſt the cha- 
racter of the Catholics reſolves itſelf into two heads, a ſuppoſed 
predilection to arbitrary government, and a ſuppoſed idolatreus 
veneration towards their ſpiritual paſtors. As to the firſt, Magna 
Charta is the anſwer. As to the latter, their preſent proceedings 
in Ireland, and the proceedings of other Catholics abroad, are an 
anſwer. It is true, the clergy have generally greater influence 
where the flock is interdicted, and the ſpiritual guide is, by that 
interdiQion, made the political head, and leader of party : but I 
forget; on this part of the ſubje& we are ſilenced. Can we, who 
Have enacted darkneſs by act of parliament, reproach the Catho- 
lics with a want of light? We have forbidden their education, 
we are reſponſible for their ignorance : however ignorant ſome 
may ſuppoſe them, we muſt allow there are among them ſome 
who can write, and we may ſuppoſe therefore there are ſome 
who can read. Let us take care how we preſs this part of the 
ſubjeR, leſt the character which we give of the Catholic, the Eng- 
liſh ſhould extend to the Iriſh in general, and give to both that 
degrading deſcription which we give of one another : this ob- 
jection is however ſtrengthened, we are told, by the preſent puh- 
lications and paſſions of the Catholics of Ireland: let me trace 
the hiſtory of thoſe paſſioas and publications, the firſt cauſe and 
origin was the American war. 

America complained that ſhe was bound and taxed without her 
conſent. The Catholic complains that he is taxed without his 
conſent. America ſaid, a people taxed without their conſent 
were ſlaves ; the Catholics ſay, a people taxed without their con- 
ſent are ſlaves: the friends of American liberty ſaid, taxation and 
repreſentation are inſeparable ; God hath joined them, no Britiſh 
parliament can ſeparzte them ; they applauded the paſſion as well 
as the principle : three miljions of men dead to all ſenſc of liberty, 
would be fit inſtruments for enſlaving England, were the words 
of Lord Chatham. America has reſiſted, I rejoice ſays he, that 
America has reſiſted, but on this diſpute the fierceſt champion 
was Ireland. In 1785, do you remember your diſcourſes on the 
court addreſſes? The beſt argument in fayour of the Catholic 
claims is, the defence by Ireland, and particularly by the Preſby- 
terians of Ireland in favour of America, How did you at that 
time cruſh to ſhivers the little pretences of monopoly, and the 
frivolous pretences about the act of navigation, and ſo vile a ped- 
dling argument as the policy of empire, advanced againſt the 
eternal truth and original juſtice that clothed the half-naked Ame- 
zican, when he ſtood invincible on his great maxim. No repre- 
Tentation, no freedom? The next occaſion was your own revolu- 
tion ; in your own caſe you had an opportunity of diſplaying 
yourſelf on this principle, and of expoſing that ridiculous impoſi · 
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tion, that would affect to ſet up civil liberty as compenſation for 
the loſs of political. Vou ſhewed the habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
rights of property, and rights of perſon, were nothing, if they 
depended on laws, in the malzing or repealing of which you 
might have no kind of concern. You inſtanced ſeveral examples 
in the commercial reſtrictions on Irifl- trade, and therefore yon 
pronounced no civil, unleſs there is political freedom; the Catho- 
lic liſtened, and believed he cauglit the fire from your own lips, 
and now approaches you with your triumphant diſquiſition. It 
is an embarraſſment, but an embarraſſment which you mult have 
foreſeen with certainty, and you wilt govern no doubt with pru- 
dence; whatever you do, it is my humble wiſh that it may turn to 
the good of all, and your own in particular. | | 

I conclude this part of the ſubje&t by ſaying, as broadly and 
unconditionally as words can import, that the progreſſive adoption 
of the Roman Catholics does not ſurrender, but aſcertains the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy, or that it does not give the Catholic the 
power to ſhake the eſtabliſhment of your conſtitution in church 
or ſtate, or property, neither does it leave him the diſpoſition; it 
gives him immunities, and it makes Catholic privileges Proteſtant 
power: [I repeat the idea, and never did any more decide my head 
or my heart : my ſenſe of public juſtice and of public utility, F 
repeat the idea, that the interdict makes you two ſets, and its 
progeſſive repeal makes you one people, placing you at the head 
of that people for ever, inſtead of being a ſect for ever, without 
a people, equal perhaps to coerce the Catholic, but obnoxious, 
both you and the Catholic, to be coerced by any other power; 
the miniſter if he wiſhes to enflave, or the enemy if he wiſhes to 
invade you; an ill-affured fettlement, unprepared to withſtand 
thoſe great diſeaſes which are inſeparable from the condition of 
nations, and may finally conſume you, and in the mean time, ſub- 
je& to thoſe intermitting fevers and pains,” which ſhake by fits 
your public weal, and enfeeble all her determinations. - 

I have on this occaſiou ſubmitted my genuine ſentiments ; if 
they differ from yours I lament it, and appeal to the wiſdom of 
the next generation from the errors of their fathers, If they differ 
from thoſe of ſome of my own conſtituents, J lament it alfo, for 
love them and revere them; but this is a queſtion vital to you and 
to the Catholics in the preſent and everlaſting condition of both. 
F cannot, therefore, capitulate with any errors, founded however 
they may be on the beſt motives. You think what I ſay is novel. 
ty, another age will think it plain and humble truth. I fit down 
re-aſſerting my ſentiments, which are, that further removal of 
diſabilities is neceſſary, to make the Catholic a freeman, and the 
Proteſtant a people. 


- 
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Mr. M. BERSSToaD ſpoke in favour of the principle of the 
bill in its preſent limited ſtate, but was no friend to an extenſion 
of that principle. | | 

Hon. F. H. HuTcninson voted for its committal. 


Mr. Cuxran ſaid, he would have yielded to the lateneſs of tlie 
hour, his own indiſpoſition, and the fatigue of the Houſe, and 
have let the motion paſs withont a word from him on the ſub- 
je, if he had not heard fome principles advanced which could 
uot paſs without animadverfion. He knew, he ſaid, that a triviat 
{ubje& of the day would naturally engage them more deeply, than 
any more diſtant object of however greater importance, but he 
begged they would recolle&, that the petty intereſt of party muſk 
expire with themfelves, and that their heirs muſt be, not ſtateſ- 
men, nor placemen, nor penſioners, but the future people of the 
country at large. He knew, he ſaid, of no ſo awful call upon 
the juſtice and wiſdom of au aſſembly, as the refleQion that they 
were deliberating on the intereſts of poſterity. On this fubject, 
he could not but lament, that the conduct of the adminiſtration 
was ſo unhappily calculated to diſturb and divide the public mind, 
to prevent the nation from receiving fo great a queſtion with the 
coolneſs it required. 

At Cork, the preſent viceroy was pleaſed to reject a moſt mo- 
derate and modelt petition from the Catholics of that eity. Their 
next ſtep was to create a diviſion among the Catholics themfelves z 
the next was to hold them up as a body formidable to the En- 
liſh government, and to their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects; for how 
elſe could any man account for the ſcandalons publication which 
was hawked about this city, in which his majeſty was made to give 
his royal thanks to an individual of this kingdom for his protec- 
tion of the ſtate? But he conjured the Houfe te be upon their 
guard againft thoſe deſpicable attempts to traduce their people; 
do alarm their fears, or to inflame their reſentment : gentlemen 
have ta lked as if the queſtion was, whether we may, with ſafety 
to our ſelves, relax or repeal the laws which have ſo long concerned 
our Catholic fellow ſubjects? The real queſtion is, whether you 
can, with ſafcty to the Iriſh conſlitution, refuſe ſuch a meaſure ? It 
is not a queſtion merely of their ſufferings or their relief, it is a 
queſtion of your own preſervation. There are. ſome matims, he 
faid, which an honeſt Iriſhman will never abandon, and by which 
erery public meaſure may be fairly tried. Fheſe are, the preſer- 
vation of the conſtitution upon the principles eſtabliſhed at the 


revolution, in church and ſtate; and next, the independency of 
Freland, connected with Britain as a confederated people, and 
united diſſolubly under a common and inſeparable Crown. If you 
wiſh to know how theſe great objects may be affected by a repeal 
of thoſe laws, ſee how they were affected by their enaction. Here 
you have the infallible teſt of fact and experience; and wretched * 
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indeed muſt you be, if falſe ſhame, falſe pride, falſe fear, falſe 
ſpirit, can prevent you from reading that leſſon of wiſdom which 
is written in the blood and the calamities of your country. Here 
Mr. Curran went into a detail of the popery laws as they affected 
the Catholics of Ireland. He deſcribed them as deſtructive of 
arts, of induſtry, of private morals and public order, as extirpat- 
ing even the Chriſtian religion among them, and reducing them to 
the condition of ſavages and rebets, diſgraceful to humanity, and 
formidable to the flate. Having traced the progreſs and effects of 
thoſe laws from the revolution to 1779; let me now afk you, 
ſaid he, how have thoſe laws affected the Proteſtant ſabje& and 
the Proteſtant conſtitution? In that interval were they free ? Did 
they poſſeſs that liberty which they denied to their brethren ? 
No, Sir, where there are inhabitants, but no people, there can be 
no fieedom unleſs there be a ſpirit, and what may be called a pull 
in the people; a free government cannot be kept ſteady or fixed 
in its ſeat. You had indeed a government, but it was planted in 
civil diſſention, and watered in civil blood, and whilſt the virtuous 
luxuriance of its branches aſpired to Heaven, its infernal roots 
- ſhot downward to their congenial regions, and were intertwined 
in Hell. Your anceftors thought themſelves the oppreſſors of 
their fellow- ſubjects, but they were only their jailors, and the 
_ Juſtice of Providence would have been fruſtrated, if their own ſla- 
very had not been the puniſhment of their vice and their folly. 
But, ſaid he, are theſe facts for which we muſt appeal to hiſtory ? 
You all remember the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
nine. What were you then? Your conftitution, without refiſt- 
ance, in the hands of the Britiſh parliament 3 your trade in many 
parts extinguiſhed, in every part coerced. So low were you re- 
duced to beggary and ſervitude; as to declare, that unleſs the mer- 
cy of England was extended to your trade, you could not ſubſiſt. 
Here you have an infallible teft of the ruinous influence of thoſe 
laws in the experience of a ceiitury ; of a conſtitution ſurrender« 
ed, and commerce utterly extinct. But can you learn nothing 
on this ſubje& from the events that followed? In 1778, you ſome- 
what relaxed the ſeverity of thoſe laws, and improved, in ſome 
degree, the condition of the Catholies. What was the conſe- 
quence, even of a partial union with your countrymen? The 
united efforts of the two bodies reſtored that Conſtitution which 
had been loſt by their ſeparation. In 1782, you became free. 
Your Catholic brethren ſhared the danger of the conflict, but you 
had not juſtice or gratitude to let them ſhare the fruits of tlie vie- 
tory. You ſuffered them to relapſe into their former infignifi- 
cance, and depreffton. And let me aſk you, has it not fared 
with you according to your deſerts ?_ Let me afk you, if the par- 
liament of Ireland, can boaſt of being now leſs at the feet of the 
Britiſh miniſter, than at that period it was of the Britiſh par- 
liament? Here he obſerved on the conduct of the Admin?. 
tration ſor ſome years paſt, in the accumulation of public. bur- 
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dens and parliamentary influence; but, ſaid he, it is not the mere 
encreaſe of debt; it is not the creation of ove hundred and ten 
placemen and penſioners that forms the real cauſe of the public 
malady. The real cauſe is the excluſion of your people from all 
influence upon the repreſentative. The queſtion therefore is, whe- 
ther you will ſeek your own ſafety in the reſtoration of your fel. 
low ſubjecta, or whether you will chuſe rather to periſh than to be 
juſt? He then proceeded to examine the objeftions to a 
general incorporation of the Catholics. On general principles, 
no man could juſtify the deprivation of civil rights on any ground 
but that of forfeiture for ſome offence. 'The papiſt of the laſt 
century might forfeit his property for ever, for that was his own, 
but he could not forfeit the rights and capacities of his unborn 
pPoſterity. And let me obſerve, ſaid he, that even thoſe laws againſt 
the offender himſelf, were enacted while injuries were recent, and 
while men were not unnaturally alarmed by the conſideration of a 
French monarchy, a pretender, and a pope ; things that we now 
read of, but can ſee no more. But are they diſaffected to liber. 
ty? On what ground can ſuch an imputatiun be ſupported ? Do 
you ſee any — of any man's religious theory governing his 
Eivil or political conduct? Is popery an enemy to freedom? Look 
to France, and be anſwered. Is Proteſtantiſm neceſſarily ite 
friend? You are Proteſtants, look to yourſelves, and be refuted. 
But look further : Do you find even the religious ſentiments of 
ſectaries marked by the ſuppoſed characteriſtics of their ſects ? 
Do you find that a Proteſtant Briton can be a bigot with only 
two ſacraments, and a Catholic Frenchman a Deiſt, admitting 
feven ? But you affect to think your property in danger by ad- 
mitting them into the ſtate. That has been already refuted, 
but you have yourſelyes refuſed your own Objection. Thirteen 
Jears ago you expreſſed the ſame fear, yet you made the experi- 
ment; you opened the door to landed property, and the fact has 
ſhe wn the fear to be without foundation. 

. But another curious topic has been ſtated again; the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy is in danger. What do you mean by that word? Do 
you mean the right, and property, and dignities of the church? 
If you do, you maſt feel they are ſafe. They are ſecured by the 
law, by the coronation oath, by a Proteſtant parliament, a Pro- 
teſtant king, a Proteſtant confederated nation. Do you mean 
the free and protected exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion? You 
know it has the ſame ſecurity to ſupport it. Or do you mean the 
juſt and honoarable ſupport of the numerous and meritorious 
clergy of your own country, who really diſcharge the labours and 
duties of the minifiry? As to that, let me ſay, that if we felt on 
that ſubject as we ought, we ſhould not have ſo many men of 
talents aud virtues ſtruggliag under the difficulties of their ſcanty 

pittance, and feeling the melancholy conviction that no virtues 
or talents can give them any hope of advancement. If you really 
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mean the preſervation of every right and every honour that candignify 
a Chriſtian prieſt, and give authority to his function, I will protect 
them as zealouſly as you. I will ever reſpe& and revere the man 
who employs himſelf in diffufing light, hope, and conſolation. 
But if you mean by aſcendancy the power of perſecution, I de- 
teſt and abhorit. If you mean the aſcendancy of an Eugliſh 
ſchool over an Iriſh univerſity, I cannot look upon it without aver- 
ſion. An aſcendancy of that form raiſes to my mind a little greaſy 
emblem of ſtall· fed theology, imported from ſome foreign land, 
with the graces of a lady's maid, the dignity of a fide table, the 
temperance of a larder, its ſobriety the dregs of a patron's bottle, 
and its wiſdom the dregs of a patron's underſtanding, brought 
hither to devour, to degrade, and to defame. Is it to ſuch a 
thing you would have it thought that you affixed the idea of the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy ? But it is ſaid, admit them by degrees, 
and do not run the riſque of too precipitate an incorporation. I 
conceive both the argument and the fact unfonnded. In a mixed 
government, like ours, an increaſe of the democratic power can 
ſcarcely ever be dangerous. None of the three powers of our 
conſtitution act ſingly in the Fne of its natural direction; each 
is neceſſarily tempered and diverted by the action of the other 
two; and hence it 1s, that though the power of the crown has, 
perhaps, far tranſcended the degree to which theory might con- 
fine it, the liberty of the Britiſh conſticution may not be in much 
danger. An increaſe of power to any of the three acts finally 
upon the ſtate, with a very diminiſhed influenee, and therefore, 
great indeed muſt be that increaſe in any one of them which can 
- endanger the practical balance of the conſtitution. Still, how- 

ever, I contend not againſt the caution of à gradual admiſſion. 
But let me aſk you, can you admit them any otherwiſe than gra- 
dually ? The ſtriking and melancholy ſymptom of the public diſ- 
eaſe is, that if it recovers at all it can be only through a feeble 
and lingering convaleſcence. Yet even this gradual admiſſion 
your Catholic brethren do not aſk, ſave under every pledge and 
every reſtriction, which your juſtice and wiſdom can recommend 
to your adoption. 

He concluded with calling on the Houſe to conſider the ne- 
ceſſity of acting with a ſocial and conciliatory mind. That 
contrary conduct may perhaps protract the unhappy depreſſion 
of our country, but a partial liberty cannot long ſubſiſt. A diſ- 
united people cannot long ſubſiſt. With infinite regret muſt any 
man look forward to the alienation of three millions of our peo- 
ple, and to a degree of ſubſervieney and corruption in a fourth; 
1 am ſorry, ſaid he, to think it is fo very eaſy to conceive, that in 
caſe of luch an event the inevitable conſcquence would be, an 
union with Great- Britain, And if. any one defires to know what 
that would be, I will tell him. It would be the emigration of 
every man of conſequence from Ireland ; it would be the partici. 
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pation of Britiſh taxes without Britiſh trade; it would be the ex- 
tinction of the Iriſh name as a people. We ſhould become a 
wretched colony, perhaps leaſed out to a company of Jews, as was 
formerly in contemplation, and governed by a few tax-gatherers 
and exciſemen, uniefs poſſibly you may add fifteen or twenty 
couple of Iriſh members, who might be found every ſeſſion leep- 
ing ia their collars under the manger of the Britiſh miniſter. 


Mr. BarRNœrox, alluding to what had been advanced by 
Mr. Curraa, faid, there ſeems but little difference of opinion as 
to the principles of this bill; that is, as to the principle of partial 
toleration; and were | inclined to enter into a general diſcuſſion 
of the queſtion, the lateneſs of the hour forbids me to treſ- 
paſs on the indulgence of the Houſe. I ſhall therefore briefly, 
but firmly, {tate the extent and outline of my ſentiments on that 
grcat ſubject; and I am only induced to do ſo from the extraor- 
dinary turn which this debate has taken, and the ingenious and 
artful infinuations of an honourable member. Inſinuations ſtu- 
dicd for the obvious purpoſe of ſowing the ſeeds of diſſatisfaction 
between the Government of this country and the Roman Catho- 
lic body, and imputing to falſe motives and falſe principles, the 
conduct of every gentleman who is attached, as well to the proſ- 
perity as to the government of this country, one yet too wile or 
too conſiſtent to be connected with the honourable member or his 
colleagues. His ſpeech this night ſeemed moſt ſtrongly tinctured 
by thoſe tragt-comic ſcenes, perfectly adapted to the days of an- 
tient Shakeſpeare. The honourable member's flights of fancy 
foaring above reaſon, and his lamentations ſinking below it, bear 
a ſtrong ſemblance ts two ſtatues which adorn the gates of bed- 
lam, the one as raging, the other as melancholy, mad. 

But frantic as the honourable member may be, I cannot tacitly 
ſaffer him to tell the people of this country, that if there be merit 
in a partial relaxation-of the penal laws, and receiving the Roman 
Catholic body in ſume meaſure into the boſom of their country, 
he and his friends only act from pure or virtuous principles. I 
believe, and I ſay, that on a queſtion of fo gigantic an importance 
to this country, no miniſter of the crown would or could dictate 
to the conduct of any member of this Houſe. There is no man 
whoſe boſom warms more to the principle of toleration than mine; 
there is no man would ſooner ftrike off thoſe fetters which ccnfine 
a great body of our countrymen and brethren to difqualifications 
and reſtraints, which the policy of the times and their own turbu- 
lence made neceſſary. But that muſt be done with caution ; our 
conſtitution muſt never fall a victim to our liberality. It is true 
that in this enlightened age. The ſpirit of tbleration is ſeen aril- 
ing from the grave of bigotry, it is true ſhe points to univerſal be- 
nevolence, and to univerſal concord, and as ſhe goes her courſe, 
illumines and humanizes the creation; but that ſpirit muſt be re- 
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ſtrained within the circle our conſtitution draws round her, the 
tolerating power mult not deſtroy the principles eſſigned to its 
protection, and ſhould that ſpirit of toleration, now hovering 
around this country, grow bold from encouragement, and dare 
aſſail the bulwark of our conſtitution, let her be chained again, 
and let her be ſent back to the grave from whence ſhe aroſe, and 
let her remain there, fettered and ſhackled by the hands of her 
own intemperance, 'till the great day of general emancipation 
ſhall give eternal liberty to all things. Theſe are my general prin- 
ciples ; I pledge myſelf no further. When the different parts of 
this bill come ſeparately before a committee, they will be ſepa- 
rately inveſtigated, their conſequence will be fully conſidered, 
and the determination will, I truſt, be wiſely made; 'till then I 
ſhall ſay no more, but to remark that one part of this bill I warm- 
ly approve of, home education : the better ranks of our Roman 
Catholic brethren are good and loyal ſubjects, the lower ranks 
are more doubtful, and perhaps both ranks owe many of the pre- 
judices with which their political principles have been tainted, to 
the want of that domeſtic education which our own prejudices 
denied them. | : 

Our Iriſh youth, ſent to foreign ſeminaries, often imbibed the 
dangerous principles, as well as the ordinary education of the 
countries they paſſed through; immured within the limits of a 
monaſtery, taught to conſider heretics as enemies, or arrayed in 
the military legions of a deſpot, whoſe word was law, whoſe 
mandate was coercion, they returned to their native ſoil as it were 
incruſted in inveterate principles of monaſtic bigotry, or mo- 
narchical defpotiſm; they felt themſelves too ſtiff to concede to 
any government which had not a prieſt or a tyrant at its head. 
The foreign education of the preſent times would be worſe ; a na- 
tion whoſe hands are embrued in ſacrilege and maſſacre, are ill 
adapted to form the phant principles of Iriſh youth; they would 
learn to defpiſe the' form of our government and the peace of our 
country, and would return home enamoured of anarchy, innova- 
tion and treaſon. Home education would obviate theſe evils z. 
educated under our happy conſtitution, they would not learn to 
deſpiſe that conſtitution, they would learn to revere its princi- 
ples; a ſocial intercourſe with their countrymen would give them 
a taſte for domeſtic happineſs, inſtead of foreign tumult, and the 
prejudices of the Catholic would be loſt in the virtues of the ei- 
tizen. I ſhall once more repeat that the principle of this bill, in 
my mind, ſhould be adopted as far as our preſent conſtitution and 
aſcendaney will admit, and no further; ſo far I am its friend, fare 
ther I am its enemy. 8 N 


Mr. Marcus Bxrrrsror voted for the command of the bill, 
as did the Hon. F. HuTtTcninson. . Es" 
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The CrancELLorR or THE ExcHfEqQuER. I have too much 
love and reſpect for the Proteſtants of Ireland—I have too 
much love and reſpect for the Roman Catholics, to allude to ſub- 

jects of animoſity which have long flept ; or by inflammatory ha- 
rangues to kindle new commotion. Sir, I riſe to reſcue the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland from the calumnies that have been thrown upon 
them; I riſe to reſcue the memory. of our forefathers from the 
unjuſt and unfounded aſperſions that have been thrown upon them; 
they have been deſcribed as cruel tyrants, for enacting laws to 
which they were compelled by ſelf-defence and the neceſſity of 
the times, aad which laws we, their poſterity, relaxed in the moſt 
eſſeutial points the moment a favourable opportunity arrived. Was 
this tyranny in the Proteſtant gentlemen of Ireland ? No, Sir, 
the Proteſtant gentlemen of Ireland are as liberal as they are 
brave. 

Sir, I cannot forget that I am a Proteſtant myſelf; that I am 
born of Proteſtant parents; and that I am a member of the Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment ; and therefore I will not hear Proteſtants de- 
graded under colour of an invective againſt laws that we have re- 
pealed. I love as much as any man, and no man will more hearti- 
ly conſent to every reaſonable a& of toleration ; but I do not 
chuſe to fear the Proteſtants of Ireland accuſed, for what purpoſe 
I know not. | | 

Let me caution gentlemen againſt liſtening to this general kind 
of reaſoning, which, in every country where it has been adopted, 

2 has excited contention and produced ruin : let me caution them 
againſt that kind of reaſoning which hands you over to an union or 
a Civil war; either of which muſt end in blood, and bring deſtruc- 
tion on this country. | i, | 

There has been a kind of reaſoning uſed this night, as if it was 
neceſſary the conſtitution of the country ſhould be overturned, be- 

eauſe the oppoſition have not been able to overturn the govern- 
ment. I very much doubt that the people of Ireland will ſub- 
ſcribe to this doctrine, for however highly the oppoſition may 
value themſelves, the people value the conſtitution more. 

To my conſtituents, who ſent me here, I owe my firſt duty, if 
they ſhould ſay to to me, Give away our aſcendancy, give 
away our elective franchiſe !** I ſhould very reluctantly do it; but 
if they do not direct me to beſtow their rights upon others, I call 
upon any man to ſay whether I am not a betrayer of my conſti- 
tuents rights, if I give them away unbidden. | 

Gentlemen have ſpoken much of prejudice and bigotry, as if 
Proteſtants were prejudiced bigots: Is there no prejudice on the 
other fide? Is nothing to be given up but by Proteſtants ? Let 
the Roman Catholics do away their prejudices, and it will be in- 

juſtice indeed if we do not repeal our laws. | 

One obſervation more and 1 have done: The avowed object 
of this bill is to unite his majeſty's ſubjects, and to promote con- 
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cord amongſt them, preſerving at the ſame time the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy; every man, therefore, who ſuggeſts any meaſure of 
conciliation to be addopted in it, dogs a public good; but the 
man who knowingly incites the Roman Catholies to demand what 
he is convinced cannot be conceded, is an incendiary and an enemy 
to his country. | | 


The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a cammittee on the bill ; 
Lord Delvin in the chair. | 


Mr. G. Ponsoxsy ſaid that he had ſome obſervations to make 
on that part of the bill reſpecting education, and as it was now a 
very late hour, he wiſhed that the chairman ſhould report pro- 
grels, 


Mr. OG. alſo expreſſed a wiſh, that the further conſideration 
of the bill ſhould be poſtponed to Monday. | 


Mr. SecxtTaryY HoBarT ſaid, there was no intention to pre- 
cipate the buſineſs, and in compliance with the wiſhes of gentle- 
men, he had no objection to the chairman reporting progrels. 


On the Houſe being reſumed, 


Lon DELvix reported progreſs, and got leave to ſit again on 
Monday. . 

At half paſt twelve o'clock, the Houſe adjourned to Mon- 
day. . 


8 8 


Monvar, FEBRVARY 20, 1792. 


Sir BoxLe Roch moved, that all the petitions relative to the 
Roman Catholic buſineſs, now lying on the table, be referred to 
the committee on the Roman Catholic hill. | 


Sir HercuLEes LaxdEIsRHE oppoſed the motion, as irregular 
and unparliamentary. The petition in quelt;on had been ordered 
to lie on the table, and the committee had no capacity whatever, 
either to entertain the petition or comply with its prayer. The 
bill before the Houſe went to four points which were ſpecified ; 
but as to the elective franchiſe, the committee was incompetent to 
deliberate. The honourable mover of the motion, therefore, was 
irregular, his motion was unparliamentary, and as ſuch it could 
not be complied with. He might move an inſtruction to the com- 
mittee from the Houſe, but the petition was totally irrelevant. 


Sir BoyLe, admitting that he was irregular, withdrew his 
motion, : . | | . 
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The Right Hon. Davio Latovcnz moved, that the petition 
of the Roman Catholic committee, preſented to the Houſe on 
Saturday night, ſhould be read by the clerk. 


It was ſigned by Edward Byrne and others, on the part of 
themſelves and the Roman Catholics of Ireland. [See Saturday's 
debate. J 


He then ſaid, that if complied with he was of opinion, that it 
would affect our eſtabliſhments in church and ſtate. He therefore 
moved that the petition be rejected. 


The Right Hon. Mr. OcLt ſeconded the motion. 


Sir Joux BrLaquiere was ſorry to diſagree with his honour. 
able friend's propoſition. The petition had been received by an 
almoſt unanimous vote of the Houſe ; it was entered upon their 
journals, and therefore it required the deliberate anſwer of parlia- 
ment. The Catholics have a right to be told, and to be told with 
temper and due reſpeR, that they are not to expect that privilege 
of which they have been deprived by law, and therefore which they 
have no right to claim. He thought the queſtion of the utmoſt 
importance, and upon which the future peace of this country 
would materially depend; and he therefore thought the petition 
would not be precipitate'y rejected, without mature deliberation; 
and clear reaſons candidly aligned. 


The Right Hon. Mr. Ber+srorD wiſhed for a ſuller Houſe, in 
order that the determination might be more general. He had ſeen 
in newſpapers, which went farther than the journals of the Houſe, 
ſeveral propolals figned by that ſame Edward Byrne, which ſpeci- 
fied that they ſhould concede even more than was requeſted in the 
petition ; in thoſe papers it was propoſed that they ſhould not only 
grant the clective franchiſe, but enable tne Roman Catholics to 

becoine magiſtrates and grand jurors. As the circumſtances of 
the country would. not admit of this, he was for at once letting 
the ſenſe of the Houſe become known ; but he thought the pre- 
ſent mode preferable, and was -againlt going into a committee; 
the former was the leaſt offenſive mode of diſpoſing of the bu- 
ſine ſs. e . 


GenerAL ConyxNGHAM, wiſhing moſt fincerely the petition 
might be fully examined, hoped the right honourable mover 
would poſtpone his motion until there ſhould be a fuller Houſe, in 
order that every man might have an opportunity of riſing in his 
place, and declaring his ſentiments, in order that the queſtion | 
might then be fully and finally decided, and that the Roman Ca- 
tholics might no longer deceive themſelves with hopes of receiving 
that which it was impoſſible for the Houſe with ſafety to grant; 
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for the queſtion was, whether they were to continue a Proteſtant 
parliament, or to become a Roman Catholic parliament ? On the 
deciſion of that queſtion, he truſted that there could not be a 
doubt in the Houſe. | 

He had never heard the Proteſtant aſcendancy properly de- 
ſcribed but once in that aſſembly, and by a gentleman [ Mr. *R. 
Sheridan] on the preceding Saturday night, who repreſented it 
to conſiſt in a Proteſtant King, a Proteſtant Houſe of Lords, and 
a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons. This was a juſt deanition ; for 
ſo long as the latter two branches of the conſtitution were affected 
to the Proteſtant intereſt, they had little occafion to fear; and fa 
long as the king continued a Proteitant, there was no danger to 
fear the creation of Roman Catholic peers. For his part, he was 
as clearly convinced, as ever he was of any propoſition in Euclid, 
that the conſequence of extending any part of the elective franchiſe 
to the Roman Catholics, would be in a ſhort time the eſtabliſhment 
of a Roman Catholic parliament. In the newſpapers he had 
read, that the intention was to allow Roman Catholics to vote 
for members to fit in that houſe, if poſſeſſed of 291. per annum 
freehold property, in the ſame manner of Proteſtant 408. free- 
holders. Were that the caſe, he would venture to affirm, that we 
ſhould have more Roman Catholic than Proteſtant voters in Ire- 
land. He poſſeſſed, he ſaid, ſome property in the country, and he 
had the advantage of a ſeat in parliament for the ſpace of forty 
years uninterruptedly, during which time he had uniformly voted 
in favour of the Roman Catholics. But on the preſent occaſion 
te thought it his duty to ſpeak out and declare with firmneſs he 
never could go ſo far as to grant them the elective franchiſe. He 
bad himſelf a conſiderable eſtate in Ireland, and he had ſpent as 
much upon that eſtate as any gentleman in that aſſembly; but he 
was certain if the prayer of the petition was granted, there wonld 
be twenty Roman Catholic freeholders for one Proteſtant on the 
lands of Mount-Kennedy [the General's very elegant and highly 
improved eſtate in the connty of Wicklow] It was now the duty 
ofthe Houſe to ſpeak out with determination; and if it was neceſ- 
ſary, in the name of God, to draw {words at once and ſtake one 
intereſt and power againſt the other. He thought the propofi- 
tion an abſolate abſurdity. He thought the prefent night a moſt 
critical one for Ireland. He ſaw the galleries of the Houſe were 
full, and he was glad of it, that his ſentiments might be the more 
openly avowed ; and he thought every: man in the Houſe, whe- 
ther Papiſt or Proteſtant, was bound in honour to riſe in his place 
and (ſtate his ſentunents. 1 2 


Mr. Fztxca ſaid, no man in this Houſe regarded more firmly 
than he did the rights of the conſtitution; but he would not treat 
with indignity a petition figned by fo many reputable names; he 
thought it ſhould be coolly iaveltigated and fairly anſwered, - 


— 


* 
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— 

The Hon. Drx1s Browne obſerved, that the only queſtion 
before the Houſe was, whether the petition before them ſhould be 
rejected or not? He firmly declared for his part, that he was 
againlt the rejection; for he could ſee no grounds for ſupporting 
ſuch a meaſure. A petition was never rejected, unleſs it contain- 
ed*on the face of it ſomething diſreſpectful to the Houfe, which 
the preſent did not. He had, on the preceding night, repreſented 
the conſequences of rejecting petitions of the people in Great 
Britain, as the practice had ſevered America from the empire. 
On the preſent occaſion, he confeſſed he was ſurpriſed that the 
right honourable gentleman ſhould bring forward ſo ſtrong a mo- 
tion as a rejection of the prayer of a decent petition, preſented 
with all propriety, from a reſpectable number of ſubjects, without 
ſo much as a ſingle argument or obſervation upon the meaſure. 

He agreed with the honourable gentleman, [General Conyng- 
ham] that. the Proteſtant aſcendancy was to be preſerved by a 
Proteſtant King, a Proteſtant Houſe of Lords, and a Proteſtant 
Houſe of Commons. But he had never heard that the Roman 
Catholics had ſolicited any thing contrary to this eſtabliſhment. 
They had not requeſted to become members of parliament. It 
was true there were other things included in the petition, exclu- 
five of enabling them to participate in ſome degree in the elective 

franchiſe. They had in contemplation to be rendered eligible for 

ſerving as magiſtrates and/as grand jurors. As to theſe matters, 
every gentleman could judge for himſelf from a knowledge of his 
own country, He would anſwer for his own county that ſome of 
the moſt reſpectable gentlemen in it were Roman Catholics : the 
gentlemen who poſſeſſed the fee of the lands were principally ab- 
ſentees who reſided in another kingdom. Of courſe this extenſion 
of favour muſt be an advantage to the country. 

He denied that the privation of elective franchiſe aroſe from 
any civil or political demerit in the Roman Catholics ; and recited 
an anecdote to ſhew how they had been originally deprived of the 
Tight of ſuffrage. There had been a conteſted election for the 
county of Galway, and Lord Dunkennel, ſen of the Earl of Clan- 

- Ticarde, was candidate in oppoſition to 1 Mr. Ormſby, a Proteſ- 
tant. And the Roman Catholics did ieturn Mr. Ormſby to par- 
lament, in defiance of his lordſhip. Upon this he poſted up to 
town, and in reſentment, through his intereſt with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he procured that act, the 5th of George the Firſt, to be 
enaQed, by which they loſt their right of elective franchiſe. - 
He concluded with mentioning, that he thought the treating 
the petitions of loyal and peaceable ſubjects with indignity, as 
the preſent motion went to do, was the worſt of all poſſible modes 
WARN CT TT TT.” 


Sir JAMES CorTzr declared himſelf not for treating the peti- 
tion of the Roman Catholics with indignity. But when they ex- 


* * 
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preſſed a deſire to participate in the ele&ive franchiſe, he thought 
it the duty of the Houſe to tell them they ſhould not. The peti- 
tion he conceived to be highly indecorous, becauſe it was previ- 
ouſly known that parliament could not accede to its prayer. This 
petition purported to be on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland. He would aſk, how they could vouch that it 
was on the part of the Roman Catholics? And then they muſt be 
obliged to acknowledge that they had ſet up committees of corre- 
ſpondence, and had ſent delegates to hold meetings in the capital, 
with a view of dictating to parliament what the Roman Catholics 
would condeſcend to accept from them. SEES 
Another part of the petition to which he conceived a ſtrong 
objection was, that expreſſion which appealed to the juſtice of 
parliament By appealing to their juſtice, it was tacitly implied 
that ſome of their rights were with-held. To this he would never 
afſent ; for theſe rights, by the conſtitution, were forfeited, and 
were taken away by parliament he ſuppoſed, and after mature 
deliberation. It behoved the Roman Catholics to ſhew the ſame 
cauſes did not now exilt, before he ſhould conſent to alter that po- 
licy. The ſooner the Houſe evinced their intention of rejecting 
the claim of the Roman Catholics to the eleQive franchiſe the 
better, as it would the ſooner undeceive them. © | 


Mr. Maxcvs Brarsrorm ſaid, he had heard ſomething aſſert- 
edjjas if the Houſe was not diſpoſed to receive the petition of the 
Roman Catholics. The fact was, that the petition had been re- 
ceived, was read, and ordered to lie on the table. This was all 
that parliament was bound to do with any petition. And more 
could not be expected from them to one which, on the very face 
of it appeared to be ſubverſive of the Proteſtant aſcendancy in 
Ireland. He deprecated this idea with much warmth and indig- 
nation. There was another petition from the inhabitants of Bel- 
fait, of the ſame tendency. He was ready to meet gentlemen in 
fair debate upon the merits of both. But he begged that his 
right honeurable friend [Mr. Latouche] would ſo couple them in 
his motion, that they ſhould experience the ſame fate. 


Sir BoyLs Roche requeſted that the names which were an- 
nexed to the petition might be read. If that were not complied 
with, he ſhould repeat them from memory, as he meant to obſerve 
upon them. Who were they, he aſked, who affected to be the 
repreſentatives of the Roman Catholics of Ireland? Were there 
amongſt them any of the ancient nobility, or of the gentry of Ire- 
land? Was there a ſingle man of reſpectability or character? No, 
not one. "There was indeed, Mr. Edward Byrne, a ſugar baker, 
a ſeller of wines and other commodities, and he was the firſt name, 
and put in the front of the battle. There was another, John 
Keogh; and who was he? Why, he was a retailer of poplines in 
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Dame-ftreet. Theſe men met over their porter to conſider of 
commanding the government—they met at a chop-houſe, at 
Derham's chop-houſe in particular, where the former of them iu 
his cups happened to dream that he was a nabob of Ireland. As 
io the reſt of them, they were ſo obſcure, that he could neither 
recollect nor deſcribe them. Were theſe the repreſentatives of 
the Roman Catholic nobility and  geatry? No. Was there one 
reſpectable name amongſt them? No. Theſe fcllows, be main. 
tained, repreſented themſelves, and miſrepreſented the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Neither the Catholic nobility, the Catholic 
gentry, nor the Catholic clergy, had any thing to do with it, 
and he conſidered it/to be both au infolent and a degrading 
petition. 

As to the Belfaſt petition, he RY ke that they had moved 
heaven and earth, in order to foment diſturbance in the country. 
At the ſame time that they were framing this petition in behalf 
of their Roman Catholic brethren, they were holding a corre- 
ſpondence with the French National Aſſembly, while the Dublin 
petitioners were eſpouſing the cauſe of a renegado, and entertain- 
ing a French democrat, who had fled from his own country, to 
infect this with the poiſon of his principles. This ſame John 
Keogh, had diſtributed ſeveral thouſands of Payne's pamphlet 
through the country, and they were circulated by the petitioners. 
But the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry abhorred thoſe abo- 
minations. No imputation could be laid at their door upon 
head, and therefore he hoped that all refleQions would reft where 
they ought, upon the ſcum of the earth. Shame and diſgrace ! 
Are ſuch men the repreſentatives of the Catholics of Ireland? No. 
The Roman Catholics are not involved in their miſconduct. Their 
| ſentiments are not to be collected from a meeting compoſed of tur- 
bulent ſhop-keepers and ſhop-lifters, and for this reaſon he truſted 
that the Houſe would not go into committee on the petition. In 
the year 1784, he recollefied another committee like the preſent, 
it was the tarring avd feathering committee, which was as much 
the repreſentative of the NOOR Catholics, as that which now 


affected to ſpeak for them. 


The Right Hon. Mr. BrowNLow profeſſed to . riſe with con- 
cern on the preſent occaſion. He thought the reſolution not only 
proper, but neceſſary at the preſent time. On Saturday night, 
when the petition was preſented, he expected that ſome gentleman 
would riſe and make a ſimilar motion. He would have done fo, 
but that he did not wiſh to obtrude himſelf on the Houſe. While 
he ſaid this, he declared that he was diſpoſed to ſerve the Roman 
- Catholics, but not to ſuch an extent; for the conduct of that body 
in the reign of the Stuarts, particularly i in the time of James the 
Second, was ſuch, that they could never be We with power in 
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He denied that the Houſe treated the petition with diſreſpect, 
even if they ſhould proceed tv reject it: They had given it all the 
attention which petitions in the uſual courſe are accuſtomed to re- 
ceive. And whenever an extenſion of the <leQive franchiſe was 
propoſed to the Roman Catholics, he truſted that in that Houſe 
they would neither deliberate nor heſitate ; but at once give the 
| queſtion a poſitive rejection. 


Sir HENRY CavenDisH conceived the nb before the 
Houſe to be this Will you reje& a petition praying for an ex- 
tenſion of the elective franchiſe to the Roman Catholics, or not? 
It was a ſelf-evident propoſition, which, in a Proteſtant parlia- 


ment, precluded debate. Its rejection, therefore, ſnould meet with 
his hearty concurrence. 


Sir Thomas OsBorne ſaid, he was clearly of opinion that the 
matter of the petition was juſt. He was inclined to think, that 
the time had arrived in which it was proper to impart the elective 
franchiſe to our Roman Catholic brethren. In ſaying this he could 
not be ſuppoſed to ſpeak from prejudice, for he was deſcended 
irom an ancient Proteſtant family, who had been employed in 
times more critical than the prefest in the defence of their coun- 
try, and that at a period when many of the anceſtors of thoſe who 
affected ſuch fears for the Proteſtant aſcendancy would not be 
found to have been their cotemporaries in parliament. 


The Right Hon. Mr. Cups thought the motion before the 
Houſe was in itſelf a very ſimple propofition. It was, whether 
they would or would not grant the elective franchiſe to the Ro- 
man Catholics ? This queſtion involved another, of no little im- 
portance, which was, whether they would have a Proteſtant or 
Roman Catholic parliament ? He ſhould not ſæulk from the queſ- 
tion, He would put it fairly and fully, and he would tell the 
Roman Catholics that he would not grant them the elective fran- 
chiſe, either now or at any other time. He would give them what 
the bill pending propoſed—but no more. While-he declared this 
reſolution, he avowed that he had on all occaſions voted for 

the relief of the Roman Catholics in the courſe of his parliamen- 
_ tary conduct. 


The ArTrTorney GENERAL declared, that the wiſh of his heart 
was to extend to the Roman Catholics every advantage which 
they could enjoy, conſiſtent with the ſafety of the cltabliſhments 
in church and ſtare. But he would never give a vote inconfiſtent 
with their ſafety. He could not conceive that the petitioners 
were treated with diſreſpect if the petition was rejected, atter it 
had undergone the uſual form. He admitted that it was not ne- 
ceihiry to enquire, whether the prayer of 1t was made by mer 
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chants, ſhop-keepers, or others. It was enough that it came 
from our fellow-ſubjets and countrymen ; for by that it was en- 
titled to every attention. It ought to be carefully conſidered, for 
its conſequences might affect our conſtitution, our religion, nay, 
our lives. And ſhould the petition be rejected, he truſted that the 
light in which the Roman Catholics would view it would be, that 
the requiſition was refuſed becauſe they held it not at that time 
to be proper tomgive it, and not with a defign of meeting their 
prayers contemptuouſſy. 1 


The Hon. Mr. AxxEtsLEy thought every man was now called on 
to declare candidly his ſentiments on a ſubje& of ſo much import- 
ance, and he for his own part ſhould not ſkulk from the part he 
felt himſelf bound to take. He did not like to reject the petition 
becauſe it was brought into the Houſe accompanied by humility 
and reſpect. He did not like to reject it abruptly on account of the 
names ſigned to it, many of which he knew to be highly reſpecta- 
ble, but he never could agree to grant what the petition required, 
becauſe he was certain if he did, it, would ultimately and inevitably 
tend to the eſtabliſhment of a Papiſt Houſe of Commons. 


Mr. STuarT {of Killymoon) ſaid, that when the prayer of a 
petition was ſuch as the Houſe could not poſſibly grant, it was 
their duty at once to reje it. He truſted that they would do ſo 
in the preſent inſtance. If they went into a committee upon the 
queſtion of granting the eleQtive franchiſe, it would imply that 
there was a probability of carrying it into effect. There was 
none. For he was clear in his own mind that compliment would 
lead to the introduction of Roman Catholics into that Houſe, for 
the natural wiſh of a Roman Catholic conſtituent muſt be to have 
a Roman Catholic repreſentative. A bg | 


Mr. WesTzy would go fo far as the bill for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics. If further claims were made he would not 
only reſiſt them, but be one of the firſt to move for revoking the 
conceſſions formerly made to them. 


Mr. Buaxt (of Adfry) thought the Roman Catholics enti- 
tled at leaſt to reſpeR and liberality from parliament, 


Mr. BaxzixGToON was ſurpriſed how any man in that Houſe 
could come forward with a petition, bearing on the face of it a re- 
quiſition which it was impoſſible for the Houſe to comply with. 
He loved the Roman Catholics, but he loved the conflitution bet- 
ter, and therefore he would not grant a power incompatible with 
the ſafety of that conſtitution, and he thought better for the 
Houſe to tell them in a manly ſtile they could never expect to re- 
ceive ſuch a conceſſion. He would treat them as brothers, but 
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then as younger brothers, and would not ſell his birth- right to 
them for a meſs of pottage. Had the Roman Catholics come to 
this Houſe earlier in the ſeſſion, and thrown themſelves on the ge- 
neroſity of their Proteſtant brethren, he doubted not but indulg- 
ence would have extended to them beyond the latitude of the bill 
before the Houſe; but now it became neceſſary for the Houſe to 
be guarded in its liberality. 


Mr. OcLt. I believe it is unneceſfary for me to ſay, I will 
not vote for Roman Catholic franchiſe. 1 think the petition 
ought to be rejected, for if it is not, it may imply that we admit 
the principle of the petition. | | | 

I never in my life was ſo much delighted as I am at this mo» 
ment ; I glory in the principles which gentlemen have ſpoken. 
think this will be a glorious night for the Proteſtants of Ireland ; 
there are two modes by which you may on this occafion immorta- 
lize your names, either by addreſſing his majeſty, and declaring 


your firm determination to maintain the Proteſtant aſcendancy, or 


by a preamble to the bill, which, notwithſtanding the unreaſonable 
attacks that are made upon you, you have the kindneſs and the be- 
nignity to grant. 


The Hon. Mr. Lorrus ſupported Mr. Ogle. He declared 
his own ſentiments perfectly coincided with his right honourable 
colleague, and he knew he was expreſſing the wiſhes of his con- 
ſtituents. 5 5 


The Hon. Mr. MaxweLL had ſome doubts as to aſſenting to 
the bill for relief of the Roman Catholics, but they were now done 
away. He had ſeen ſufficient proof of the ſpirit and magnani- 
mity of the Houſe. The conceſſions about to be made could not 
now be imputed to motives of puſillanimity, they could now be 
ſuppoſed to proceed from nothing but the benignity of parliament 
and the irreſiſtible impulſe of humanity and commiſſeration. 


Mr. Bxowne (of the College) ſaid, his ſentiments upon the whole 
of this buſineſs might appear rather ſingular. His opinion was, 
that it would be wiſe in Government when they ſaw certain de- 
claratory publications from bodies of Roman Catholics that muſt 
vex any moderate man, not to bring forward any bill at all now, 
but to poſtpone it for another ſeſſion. But, now that the bill 
was broughi forward, to ſome parts of it he ſhould take an op- 
portunity of ſtating ſome objections. He profeſſed himſelf rather 
what might be called a bigotted Proteſtant ſo far as regarded the 
principles of the conſtitution. He had never ſeen a Roman Ca- 
tholic until he was fixteen years old, and he then conſidered him a 
prodigy ; but he had fince by intercourſe with many reſpectable 
men of that perſuaſion got rid of his prejudices; whatever were his 
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opinions with regard to the bill, he was not prepared to go ſo far 
as the petition required; but though the Houſe might now ſee it 
expedient to grant the franchiſe to Roman Catholics, he thought 
no man could be prepared to lay we would never grant that pri- 
vilege, or bind down future parliaments, whoſe wiſdom would no 
doubt be directed by the expediency of times and cirumſtances. 
He hoped there was no compromiſe formed for paſſing the bill ou 
the ground of ſuch a precluſion. 


Here Mr. OcLe roſe to fay, if the honourable member alluded 
to the preamble he had mentioned, the idea of compromiſe was 
inapplicable, as no man, not even his moſt reſpected friends in that 
Houſe, were acquainted with the purport of his preamble. 


Mr. Browne explained his idea, that it ſeemed to be a gere- 
ral agreement amongſt members, not to oppoſe the bill, but to 
reject the petition. 


Sir Epwazp NZWEN HA ſaid, the motion for rejecting the 
petition, was, in his mind, rather unuſual; the petition of the 
ſubject ought ever to be treated with reſpect, and therefore re- 
feired to a committee; which committee, having debated there- 
on, would report their opinion. That he was decidedly againſt 
granting the elective franchiſe to the Roman Catholics; confi- 
dent that ſuch a priviiege would * deſtroy the preſent eſta- 
bliſnment in church and ſtate; yet he would vote againſt the re- 
jection of that petition, unleſs the merits of it were firſt canvaſſed 
in a committee. 


Mr. Foxmzs. I riſe to expreſs my concern and afloniſhment 
at the favourable reception, which the Houſe has this night given 
to an attempt to excite ridicule and contempt againſt the ſub- 
ſcriberg to the petition now under your conſideration ; whom 
both from the reſpectability of their characters, and their con- 
ſequence in the commercial world, it is equally our duty and our 
intereſt to protect and cultivate. Notwithſtanding this unfa- 
vourable diſpoſition of the Houſe to hear any argument againſt 
the motion for the rejection of this petition, I ſhall not heſitate 
to aſſu m, that the mode of treating it which we are urged to 
adopt, appears to me not to be warranted by the uſual proceed- 
ings of this Houſe. I do admit that if the petition had been 
preſented when there was not a full attendance, or if the ſub- 
ſtance and object of it had not been fairly and correctly tated 
by the member who introduced it ; or if the Houſe had in any 
degree been taken by ſurprize on the ſubject, it would not have 
been contrary to the practice. of parliament to have propoſed the 
motion made by the right honourable member ; but the preſent 
caſe is directly the reverſe of that which I have flated, this pe- 
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tition was preſented in a very full Houſe; and ſuch precaution 
was uſed before it was received, that not relying on the uſual 
correQueſs of the ſtatements of the honourable member who 
prefented it, the Houſe required that he ſhould read every word 
of the petition; and after being poſſeſſed of the object and 
prayer of it, unanimouſly reſolved, that it ſſiould be received and 
lie on the table. The friends of this motion profeſs that they 
do not intend any diſreſpect to the petitioners, but only adopt 
this meaſure, as a mode of declaring to them a fixed determina- 
tion of not granting to perſons of their deſcription any partici- 
pation in the elective franchiſe. I cannot conceive that ſuch a 
material departure from parliamentary uſage reſpecting a*petition 
which does not militate againſt the privileges of the Houſe, and 
is perfectly conſiſtent with the privilege which all deſcriptions of 
our fellow. ſubjects enjoy, of petitioning parliament for the re- 
peal of any law of any nature or tendency whatſoever, can ad- 
mit of any interpretation, but that of diſreſpectful treatment; 
and if we ſuffer the petition to remain on the table, -without 
being referred to a committee, and paſs the bill now depending 
without the inſertion of any elective qualification, no perſon can 
deny that ſuch a procedure mult operate as a ſufficient indication 
of our determination not to grant the prayer of that petition. 
object to this meaſure, as it ſubjects the Houſe to the ſuſpicion 
of going out of their way to injure the feelings of their Roman 
Catholic brethren ; and it militates againſt the great object of 
the bill now before the Houfe,' the concihation of the affections 
of the Roman Catholics, and the promotion of a firm and per- 
manent union of ail defcriptions of people in this country, in 
{upport of the common intereſt of Ireland. If we advert to the 
conduct of the Britiſh parliament, we ſhall find more reſpect 
ſhewn to American reſiſtance than Catholic leyalty. Before the 
declaration of independence, the petitions of the Americans were 
never rejected by the houſes of parliament; and even after that 
event, the petitions from congreſs to the king were received by 
bim, and afterwards laid before both houſes and taken inte 
conſideration ; and yet the object of thoſe petitions was to ſub- 
vert the ſupremacy of the Britiſh parliament. | 
Though I am adverſe to the preſent motion, I do think that 
the bill of the honourable baronet is ſufficiently ample in reſpe& 
to the advantages it purports to confer on the Roman Catho- 
lies; becauſe I have always conſidered it molt expedient that the 
extenſion of privilege to our Catholic fellow. ſubjects ſhould be 
gradual and progrefiive ; thus every relaxation of the penal laws 
muſt operate as a temperate reform, without exciting the ap- 
prehenſioas of their Proteſtant brethren 5 but as the members of 
the Houſe are called on this night to ſpeak out, I ſhall without 
any reſerve declare, that according to the beit judgment I could 
form on the ſubjeR, a farther extenſion of privilege, or au ad- 
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miſſion of the Raman Catholics ta a reaſonable and moderate 
participation in the elective franchiſe, could be effected without 
endangering the Proteſtant aſcendancy, which I ſhall ever moſt 
zealouſly maintain; I conceive no farther declaration on this 
ſubje& neceſſary, to evince the attachment to the conftitation, 
| of a man, who has ſacrificed more than any member in this 
Houſe in ſupport of that conſtitution, and the conſiſtency of his 
public conduct. Yet as the decided opinion of the Houſe, and 
the preſent temper of. the Proteſtants of Ireland are adverſe to 
the adoption of ſuch a meaſure at this period, I am certain that 
the Roman Catholics will ſubmit with that reſpectful deference, 
which they have fo repeatedly teſtified for the determinations of 
the legiſlature of this kingdom, and the wiſhes of their Pro- 
teſtant brethren; repoſing a well founded confidence, I truſt, 
in that growth of public ſentiment in their favour which, I am 
happy to obſerve, by a fortunate concurrence of circumſtances, is 
daily accelerating ; but in order to inſpire precaution in ſome 
gentlemen, who appear to act at preſent under the influence of 
their apprehenſions for the ſafety of the Proteſtant aſcendancy, 
I beg leave to remind them that they were actuated by the ſame 
apprehenſions in 1778, when they oppoſed a bill at that time 
introduced into this Houfe for the relaxation of the penal 
laws againſt Catholics; yet experience has ſince proved that 
thoſe apprenhenſions were groundleſs; and gentlemen who, in 
1778, reſiſted the meaſure of enabling Roman Catholics te ac- 
© quire eſtates in fee ſimple, in 1782 co- operated with the original 
friends to that meaſure, of whom I was one, in reſtoring to the 
Catholics the right of acquiring ſuch a dominion in property; 
and we now are all convinced that the laws paſſed at theſe pe- 
riods, inſtead of proving injurious to Ireland, moſt eminently 
contributed to the proſperity of this ifland, by adding ſtrength 
to its yeomanry, and by reſtoring to this country ſome of its 
moſt ancient and reſpectable families, the property and talents 
of whom muſt otherwiſe have been devoted to the ſervice of a 
foreign and perhaps hoſtile power. | | 
If gentlemen advert to the conduct of the Proteſtants of 
England laſt year, reſpecting the repeal of the teſt- act, they 
muſt feel a ſtronger conviction of the neceſſity of guarding their 
minds againſt the influence of the apprehenſions I mention 
though the experience of twelve years has proved that the repeal 
of this act has not been attended with any bad conſequences in 
this kingdom, yet the Engliſh Proteſtants have reſiſted the 
adoption of a ſimilar meaſure, with all the vehemence and ar- 
dour, which we might expect they would have diſplayed againſt 
a direct attempt to ſubvert their conſtitution in church and 
ſtate; and one of the moſt enlightened of the clergy af thkir 
eſtabliſhed church, in reply to the argument proving the innoxi- | 
ouſncſs of the meaſure from the experience of Ireland, has 
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aſſerted that every perſon informed in the political hiſtory of 
this kingdom knows, that Government in 1780 conſented to the 
repeal of the teſt-a& under the terror of a Spaniſh invaſion 
an aſſertion which every man, who recolle&s the number of our 
volunteer army, and the union of the people at that period, 
knows to be erroneous, . 

1 muſt advert to a miſconception, which appears to have pre- 
vailed very generally in this Houſe, that an admiſſion of Roman 
Catholics to a participation in the elective franchiſe muſt affect 
very materially the ſettlement of our conſtitution. at the revolu- 
tion of 1688. | | v8 

If gentlemen will conſult our hiſtory, they will find that there 
was not any ſettlement of the ' conſtitution of Ireland at that 
period ; the ſecurity of our religion and property were the be- 
nefits which the Proteſtants of this kingdom derived from the 
revolution; eſſential and important advantages, which juſtly en- 
title the event to commemoration ; but the endeavours of a cer- 
tain deſcription of men in this Houſe to obtain a participation 
in the benefits of the ſettlement of the conſtitution of England 
at the revolution, and in thoſe meaſures for the ſecurity of the 
rights and liberties'of the ſubject, which grew out of that ſet- 
tlement, have been conſtantly and ſucceſsfully refilled by the pre- 
ſent Britiſh miniſter; the at, by which the Roman Catholics 
were deprived of the elective franchiſe, was paſſed at a period 
long ſubſequent to the revolution; it did not originate in any 
delinqueney of the people of that perſuaſion, the law was en- 
ated after an experience for twenty-five years of the peaceable 
conduct of the Roman Catholics; a conduct, which they have 
ſince uniformly purſued; untainted by the example of two re- 
bellions in the ſiſter kingdom; and when the ſhort term of eigh- 
teen years was deemed ſufficient to expiate the guilt of Scotch 
diſloyalty ; the Iriſh Catholic may with. propriety and juſtice 
plead his allegiance and his penalties for a century, as an atone- 
ment for the crimes of his anceftors. In order to preſerve un- 
animity, I wiſh that we ſhould refrain from any explicit decla» 
rations reſpecting our conduct in future on the ſubject of Catho- 
lic claims; yet we ought not to extinguiſh hope in the minds of 
our fellow. ſubjects; on the contrary, let us hold out to our Ro- 
man Catholic brethren a participation in our conſtitution, as a 
prize to he obtained by a firm perſeverance in their allegiance 
to the Government of the country, and by unequivocal proofs 
of their affection for and attachment to the principles of the 


conſtitution. The period for adjudging this prize cannot now 


be aſcertained; it muſt depend on the experience of the effects 


of the law propoſed to be paſſed this ſeſſion, and on the circum- 
ances of the country. = : 


Vor. XII. 5 0 
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Lord HEA Drop ſaid, he truſted there was no man in that 
Houſe a more decided or ſtronger friend to the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt and aſcendancy in Ireland than he was, or would on every 
occaſion go farther, or ſacrifice more to maintain and uphold it; 
conſequently he would certainly vote for the reje&ion of the pe- 
tition then before the Houſe. He begged leave however, to 
differ with the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that the 
rejection of this petition would in any wiſe affect or tend to 
prejudice the bill at preſent depending for the relief of the Ro- 
man Catholics ; he confidered them as utterly unconneQed ; the 
petition, he looked upon as the production of thoſe men whoſe 
inflammatory and ſeditious publications had with jullice drawn 
down upon them the obloquy and cenſure of every ſenſible man 
and loyal ſubject in the kingdom, let him be of what perſuaſion 
he might. The bill he eonſidered to be founded on an en- 
lghtened policy, calculated to confer favours and impart, as far 
as prudence will allow, the bleſſings of our invaluable conſtitu- 
tion, to a numerous, a reſpeQable, and a loyal body of our 
fellow ſubjects; as ſuch it had his warmeſt and beſt wiſhes ; and 
he hoped that when that bill did go into committee nothing. 
would be tacked to it which might in any way leſſen the favour 
meant to be conferred. He intreated the Houſe to conlider 
what it was that enhanced the value of a favour? Why moſt 
certainly the manner of granting it. When the parliament of 
Ireland is diſpoſed to make conceſſions they ſhould do it with 
magnanimity and good g:ace; when they refuſe, let it be with 
firmneſs and dignity. 


The Right Hon. Bux rox Coxnyxcnam defended the pro- 
poſed mode of rejecting the petition, as perfectly parliamentary; 
with regard to the extenſion of the franchiſe required, he ac- 
knowledged ſome prejudices for the policy eltabliſhed by our 
anceſtors. 5 5 
The parliaments of twelve ſucceſſive reigns, from Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, to Charles I. and II. had paſſed acts re- 
firigive on the Roman Catholics; and if ſuch ſentiments had 
been growing ever fince the reformation, he thought it danger- 
ous now to truſt perſons towards whom the wiſdom of anceſtory 
had uſed ſuch caution. The principle of Great Britain in this 
and a variety of other privileges, with regard to offices and quali- 
fications,: was a principle of precluſion even towards her Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. The greater part of the electors of England 
enjoyed their franchiſe to the precluſion of the reſt of the na- 
tion, in certain qualifications of property or corporate right. 
Nov if ſuch precautions were neceſſary to the principle of pro- 

y, were not ſome neceſſary towards the principle of mind? 

e thought it would be extremely unwiſe to grant the franchiſe : 

20 men whom he was tavght to believe held principles injurious 
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to the conſtitution; and until they ſhould come forward and 
diſavow thoſe principles, it would be utterly unwiſe to allow 
them to participate therein. But, ſaid he, whenever they ſhall 
come forward with ſuch a diſavowal I ſhall be foremoſt amongſt 
| thoſe who diveſt themſelves of prejudice, and among the fore- 

molt to grant them every privilege of the conſtitution, 


Mr. Bus ſaid, he was anxious that the motives on which 
the petition ſhould be rejected might not be miſunderſtood. It 
ſeemed the almoſt general ſenſe of gentlemen, that they meant 
no more by rejecting the petition than to refuſe the prayer of 
it—a participation of the elective franchiſe. His own opinion 
had been beſt expreſſed by the Attorney General, who had 
ſaid that he would not now agree to the prayer of that petition. I 
not only, ſaid he, reprobate the doctrine of attemping to bind 
future parliaments, but even of binding ourſelves; parliament 
muſt be ever open to deliberation. "The right of legiſlation, and 
the duty to make at all times the beſt laws which the times ſhall 
admit of, are inſeparable, and commenſurate. The conftitution 
which could not give us perfect wiſdom, gave us the beſt thing 
of which the fallible nature of man is capable; it gave us a 
legiſlature bound to govern by the circumſtances of the times; 
it gave us actors ſuited to the ſhifting ſcene, and a conſtant duty 
to give to the people the beſt ſuggeſtions of our diligence and 
our intellect. The Roman Catholic has a right to the attention 
of parliament and to every variation in the laws which can be 
ſuggeſted by its wiſdom, judging of men and of circumſtances 
as they appear in all its changes. By performing this great and 
original duty of legiſlation, and by that alone, we can preſerve 
the Proteſtant aſcendancy, for it is by that we can juſtify it, 
The right and the duty of legiſlation cannot be ſuſpended. The 
principle is as broad as legiſlation itſelf, but to a repreſentative 
aſſembly it is peculiarly applicable. Can it be denied that we 
owe ſome reſpe& to the opinion of conſtituents either to our 
own reſpectively, or to the collective voice of the conſtituents of 
the kingdom? There is a daily change in the conſtituents them- 
ſelves, and thoſe who are not changed, have a right to change 
their opinions. The Roman Catholic has a right to recommend 
himſelf to his Proteſtant fellow-ſubjet by all that is good, and 
all that is improved in his conduct. The Proteſtant has a right 
to obſerve and to reward that conduct by his recommendation of 
the Roman Catholic to the more favourable opinion of parlia- - 
ment, and to deny this capacity of the one to deſerve, and of 
the other to reward, is to deny one of the moſt valuable rights 
of both, and to deſtroy one of the beſt bonds of human ſociety. 
What right bas one man to prejudge what another may obſerve 
to-morrow ? We are bound to hear him, and if there be any 
thing in his mind which unfits him for a participation of our 
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privileges, we are to hope for his improvement, and to adapt 
our laws to its progreſs. The laws have given us power, but 
nature has not given us fore-knowledge. To ſay otherwiſe is 
to aſcribe to ourſelves the preſcience of a God, and the organs 
of the deaf adder. The conduct of a part of the Catholics 
at the preſent period has indeed been indiſcreet in the extreme. 
But I believe they themſelves perceive the effects of their indiſ- 
cretion. Nothing that any of them have done, nothing that 
any of them could do, ſhall make me ſubſcribe to a docttine 
which I reprobate, or prevent me from oppoſing it at greater 
length, if it ſhould be either propoſed or implied in any pream- 
ble which may be offered to us. What has been obſerved by 
an honourable member [Mr. Forbes] that to let a petition lye 
unheeded on your table as a common mode of diſregarding the 
prayer .of that petition, is certainly conformable to our fre- 
quent practice. . But I think it better to rejeR a petition at 
once, than to refer it to a committee, with a fixed reſolution 
to reject it there. The opinion of the Houſe ſeems to fluQuate 
between theſe two methods of treating the petition. I think 
that to refer it to a committee with ſuch a determination, 
would be but a ſolemn mockery. In offering to reject the pe- 
tition, 1 mean no more than to ſay, I do not now agree to 
the prayer of it. | 


* The Right Hon. Jonn O'Nettr, confeſſed his regret that 
the petition had ever come before the Houſe ; but fince it had 
been received, he ſhould be ſorry to ſee it marked on their 
journals by any thing like cenſure, which would be the cal: 
if abruptly rejected. | | | 5 


Sir Joux BrAcvrexk was glad the petition had been thus 
brought into diſcuſſion, as he was ſtill of opinion the treatment 
it ſhould this night receive would moſt materially intereſt the 
future peace of this country. He was of opinion the petition 
ought not to £0 into committee, but then he alſe thought the 
reaſon why fhould be candidly affigned, and this reaſon was 
becauſe the prayer of the petition aſked what a Proteſtant 
parliament could never grant, conſiſtently with the ſafety of 
2 Proteſtant ſtate; ſaying therefore it could not be granted 
now, would be to cheriſh hopes which he truſted: never would 
be realized. The Catholics, aided by able men, had drawn 
pp this petition in terms with which they conceived it im- 
poffible for the Houſe to refuſe compliance; they © relied on 
Rs. juſtice, and they promiſed; that, grateful. for paſt favours, 
they would ſtill be ſo in proportion to ſuch further indulgence 
as parliament might deem wiſe” ; but ſtill he, thought the 
diſcretion of the ,Houſe ſhould be governed by a conſidera- 
tion of the diſparity of numbers, in the two religions, and ke 
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quoted the pariſh in which he himſelf reſided, in which there 
were 15, 00 Roman Catholics, and himſelf the only Proteſ- 
tant, | | 

In Paris and its vicinity, he obſerved, that the . Proteſtant 
miniſters, when that country had a government and conſti- 


tution, were permitted to diſcharge the functions of their 


office with perfect freedom, becauſe there their number wag 
ſmall in proportion to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion ; but in 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, Languedoc, &c. where 
the Hugonots were more numerous than the Catholics, if a 
Proteſtant miniſter was found reading abroad, he was hanged 
the next morning. | 4 


Mr. EGcax. I had the honour, Mr. Chairman, to preſent 
that petition to this Houſe: it was received by the concur- 
rence of a majority, but if it is now to be rejected without 
any ſort of inveſtigation, I ſhall have to lament as a misfortune 
the circumſtance of its coming - before the Houſe under my 


introduction. But, Sir, I ſhall oppoſe the motion of the right 


honourable gentleman, whom I moſt highly reſpe&, becauſe I 
think it militates againſt the order and decorum of parliament. 
If I thought it contained a ſingle requifition having the ſlighteſt 
tendency to the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant religion in church 
or ſtate, there is not a man in this Houſe who would more 
firmly oppoſe it than I would, but ſeeing no ſuch tendency, 
fcaring no ſuch danger, I ſhall vote for its committal. 

I am not fond, Sir, of ſpeaking of myſelf, but on this oc- 
caſion I will ſay, that from my earlieſt rudiments of education, 


I was taught to entertain a bigotted reverence for the Proteſtant 


religion, to the prejudice of popery; but, Sir, if by the expe- 


rience of years that bigotry is removed, and my mind libera- 


lized by a more intimate knowledge of ſociety, I hope it will 
not, under theſe conſiderations, be ſuſpected that I would offer 
to this Houſe a meaſure diſreſpectful to its dignity or ſubverſive 


to its principles. | 


When I brought in the petition, I uſed a language, ] truſt, 


not unbecoming a member of this Houſe : when I was called on 


to preſent it, I did not pledge myſelf to ſupport its requiſition 
and when called on to ſtate its objects, I did not hazard from 
mere memory, any obſcure ſtatement that might be ſuſpected to 
conceal any lurking demands, but read it fully and fairly to the 
Houſe, together with the names that were ſigned; names, Sir, 
of citizens amongſt the moſt reſpectable in yuur metropolis, of 
traders amongſt the moſt wealthy and important in your coun- 
try; and let me ſay, Sir, as a leſſon to indifcretion, that the 
ſordid invectives attempred to be thrown agaiuſt them this night 
will, inſtead of an odium, prove a panegyric on their charac- 
ters; and let me conjure a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons not 
to adopt a meaſure which ſhall ſanction ſuch inyeQiye. 
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Sir, in preſenting this petition I conceived myſelf as doing 
no more than my bounden duty as a member of this Houſe, in 
complying with the requiſition of three millions of my country- 
men and fellow ſubjects in the realm; it was not only received 
with ſcarcely a negative, and ordered to lie on your table, but 
has been moſt ably ſupported by men with whom, if I could 
ſtoop to adulation, I would fay it was my pride to be included 
even in error—men whoſe ſupport of the meaſure ought in my 
mind to ſanctify its adoption. 2” 4 EET 

The right honourable member who has brought forward this 
motion, Sir, is a man for whoſe character and principles I hold 
the higheſt veneration ; and I ſcruple not to ſay that in moſt 
matters, if to concur with him, rendered it neceſſary to forfeit 
the conviction of my own underſtanding, I would do it ; but 
give me leave to ſay, Sir, that I truſt the day is not far diſtant, 
when he arid his friends will fee their motives are founded on 
miſapprehenſion. 

J wiſh to be informed, Sir, if, when a petition has been re- 
ceived by unanimous aſſent, and is ſo recorded upon your jour- 
nals, whether it is conſiſtent with parliamentary order to reie& 
it without inveſtigation, or any cauſe alledged? For my own 
part, Sir, I ſhould think the motion would have been more or- 
derly if it was for expunging the petition from ycur journals; 
in this matter, Sir, I ſpeak with the greateſt deference. 

But, Sir, after all, is rejection a wife meaſure towards the 
petition of three millions of ſubjects, breathing humility, loy- 
alty, affection, and attachment to you, to their king, to their 
country and to the ſtate? This petition, Sir, is not a demand 
of the elective franohiſe only: it is an humble ſolicitation that 
the wiſdom of this Houſe would be pleaſed to remove certain 
diſabilities, and to extend to them ſome participation in the 
bleſſings of the conſtitution. Yet you are this moment goin 
to reje& this petition, and in the very next to paſs a bill ac- 
ao in a very conſiderable part of. the prayer of the 

ition ! 3 ; 

One would think, Sir, the Roman Catholics had been guilty 
of ſome new act of criminality calling for pointed cenſure ; but 
if we look into their conduct, and conſult the language of their 
petition, we ſhall find no ground for ſuch conjecture; we ſhall 
find in it nothing but the humble language of a reſpeRable 
body of people ſubmitting with patience to thoſe very 

ievances from which they intreat relief. But we are told, 
Sir, that the legiſlature of this country can never agree in the 
prayer of that petition ; can never cede to the Roman Catholics 
the franchiſe of election, nor one of thoſe various other immu- 
pities which their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects enjoy; and we are 
told of preambles, and final reſolutions that ſhall fix boundaries 
to the claim of Catholics, and to the conceſſions of parliament : 
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But for God's ſake, Sir, ſhall we, who are literally clad in 


mortality, preſume to limit the wiſdom of poſterity, or circum- 
ſeribe the rights or the liberality of future parliaments? Let us 
rather deprecate fuch acts of legiſlative folly, and not arrogate 
to ourfelves a- privilege which we deny to our predeceſſors. 
Such a piece of arrogance would be an eternal reflection on the 
wiſdom of the Houſe of Commons, and its folly muſt be ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity What! Sir, at a time we are 
paſſing an act of parliament to ſooth the long ſuffering of the 
Roman Catholic, to attach his allegiance to the ſtate, and his 
induſtry to the country; is it wiſe in this Houſe to declare, 
that, be their deſerts what they may, they ſhall notwithſtand- 
ing, be for ever cut off from the rights of men! Why, Sir, 
this would be to ſay to the manly and eonftitutional ambition 
of three millions of Iriſh ſubjects; exterminate yourſelves, your 
talents, your property, and your induſtry for ever from this 
country, in which you can never hope for admiſſion to the 
bleſſings of a free conſtitution, or the ordinary rights of ſub- 
jets! Is this the Proteſtant language and the Proteſtant prin- 
ciple for which you are ready to ſpill your blood? Or do you 
Hold it conſiſtent, in the very moment you are profeſſing a wiſh 
to unite the affections of the people, thus to adopt the old 
principle of jealouſy and divifion, which firſt diſtinguiſhed 
Engliſh uſurpation in this country, by ſhutting out the Iriſh 
people from the Engliſh conſtitutional pale. It is to ſay to the 
loyal Roman Catholic of Ireland, Bring with you all your me- 
rits, all your loyalty, all your fidelity, induſtry, and virtue, 
yet we will put the extinguiſher of prophecy upon your hopes, 
and darken every ray of your expectations, by the gloom of 
deſpair. 

A right honourable memher has ſaid there are two ways of 
immortalizing ourſelves on this occaſion ; I agree with him: we 
may do it by our wiſdom and liberality, or by our bigotry and 
folly ; but I am for preferring the former mode. 

Let me aſk the mjniſterg of the country, while they are ſe- 
conding the meaſure brought forward in this Houſe by an 
honourable baronet high in their confidence, which they have 
adviſed, will they be weak enough to ſanction, with the opi- 
nion of Government, ſuch a principle as fhall for ever exclude 
three-fourths of the people of Ireland from the rights of ſub- 
jets, and tell them they ſhall never participate the bleſſings of 
dur conſtitution ? : : 

For my own part, Sir, I am bound to declare, when TI 
drought forward this petition, I was far from being actuated by 
ſeditious motives; convinced in my on mind of the principles 
and unſhaken loyalty of that great and reſpeQable body from 
whom it comes, I gave my ſanction, with a view to their con- 
ylgation within the pale of the conſtitution, believing moſk 
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firmly that my ſucceſs would prove the conſolidation of Triſſ 
proſperity. | | | 
We have been told, Sir, that the Roman Catholics were 
deprived of the right of franchiſe under the principles of the 
conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the revolution; but let me inquire 
whether ever ſuch an infliction was held warrantable in that 
day? Let me vindicate the principles of our glorious revolu- 
tion, that ſecond Magna Charta, from a charge fo unjuſt ; and 
let me tell gentlemen that the elective franchiſe was not wreſted 
from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, until fifty years after the 
Tevolution, and this at a time when there was not in their 
demeanour the ſmalleſt foundation for a pretence to juſtify fo 
ſevere a meaſure. But, Sir, admitting for argument ſake, 
that any ſuch cauſe for diſqualification did at any time exiſt, 
does it follow, that the effect mult for ever continue, when the 
cauſe has ceaſed ? That poſterity ſhall for ever ſuffer for the 
errors of their anceſtors, which they abjure? Or is it in the 
littleneſs of man, or the arrogance of Icgiſlature, to aſſume a 
power which even the Deity diſclaims, and to perpetuate to ſuc- 
ceeding generations the puniſhment of crimes long buried with 
the guilty ? | 
The movers of this motion have raiſed in this country an 
honourable monument to their own names, in an endeavour to 
reſcue from vice and intemperance the morals and the induſtry 
of the people; and let me conjure thetn not now to facri- 
fice to the intemperance of a moment, the beſt incentives to the 
improvement of thoſe morals, and of that induſtry ; and let me 
alſo conjure this Houſe to avoid an impolitical attempt to arro- 
gate a power diſgraceful to their own judgment, and inſulting 
to poſterity. | | | 7 9 5 


Soricirox GENXERAT. If I had been fortunate enough to 
have caught the obſervation of the Chair at an earlier period of 
the evening, I ſhould have hoped to have ſaved gentlemen 
trouble. | 3 le 
I congratulate the Houſe on the ſpirit it has manifeſted in 
ſupport of the Proteſtant aſcendancy. I have heard with great 
deliberation what has been urged with great labour by the ho- 
nourable member who has juſt ſat down; and though 1 have 
induſtriouſly ſat filent on this buſneſs: from its firſt promulga- 
tion, I feel it my duty now to declare my ſentiments. | 

Before I fit down, I ſhall offer to the conſideration of the 
Houſe a propoſition which at the ſame that it may appear more 
conciliatory than that which has been moved, may alſo ſeem 


F * Alluding to Mr. Latouche's motion in the Houſe of Commors, 


in the ſeſſion 1791, fer ſuppreſſing the inordinate uſe, of  ſpirituous 
liquors among the lower orders of people. . c 
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adequate to the object of the right honourable mover, and to 
the perſons of high conſideration who fit near him: and if 
amongſt them I ſhould happen to carry with, me the feelings and 
opinion of the right honourable member who had juſt now 
ſpoke, [Mr. O'Neill] I ſhall, at the ſame: time that I avail 


myfelf of the conſequence which awaits upon his illuſtrious 


deſcent, and ſtill more illuſtrious character, give an indulgence 
to the impulſe which I feel from the earlieſt and the moſt unin- 
terrupted friendſhip, and of which I have reaſon to be proud. 
When [I riſe with ſuch a propoſition I do not fear the imputa- 
tion of deſerting the Proteſtant cauſe. In my humble walk of 
life I have made ſome ſucceſsful ſtruggles for the Proteſtant 
intereſt of Ireland, and I have great family obligations to it ; 
I know that I am addrefling a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons; 
and when I look about and fee who they are that ſurround me, 
I know that the Proteſtant cauſe of Ireland will not ſuffer in 
their hands. In ſuch a caſe, I diſdain giving an anſwer to the 
imputation, that I am acting under the mandate of a miniſter, 
however loved in private or moſt juſtly confided in by the pub- 
lic; but in ſuch a caſe, I cannot afford to make ſo deep a 
ſacrifice to any miniſter, as to riſk my property, character, and 
every thing that is dear to a good citizen, by ſuffering a dan- 
gerous encroachment to be made on the immutable principles of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, which is the bulwark of our mutual 
ſtrength. The old and ſteady bark may be ſent adrift by the 
hurricane of folly ; but whillt a fragment remains to float I will 
cling to it, and when it is doomed to ſink, I hope 1 ſhall not 
ſurvive it long. 

The petition before you, and the perſons who have ſubſeribed 
it, are to be treated with reſpect: they have approached you 
with decorum, and their conduct ſhould be diſcriminated, 
though the amount of what they aſk cannot be granted. I 
would wiſh to convince. them, that it is becauſe we are a 
Proteſtant Houſe of Commons, feeling the tolerant and . mode- 
rate principles by which only civil liberty has been foſtered and 


matured, we have attended to and wiſhed to meliorate their. 


fituation, in deſpite of thoſe officious and preſumptuous men 
who call themſelves their advocates, but never were their 
friends; and who have dered to graſp at them as the inſtru- 
ments of outrage, and involve the country in calamity and 
confuſign. I know the diſpoſitions of my countrymen too well, 
to ſuppoſe that they will hand themſelves over to factious men 
as their directors, and I know the parliament, too well to be- 
lieve that it can be warped by the bugbear of inflammatory 


publications; I know that you will proceed with firmneſs and 


temper, and that you will deliver your thoughts with manly 
freedom, 2nd without flattery or fear. Of what are you to be 


afraid? I have heard indeed a language within and without 
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theſe walls, and 1 have heard principles declared, in my opinion 
very deſperate, very profligate and very dangerous, ſigned by 
thoſe men who now come forward with a petition, which, 
though under a very modeſt guiſe, conſidering where it came 
from, I am inclined to ſuſpect as a piece of the ſame princi- 
ples. We are not at this day to be taught by political quacks, 
who tell us that radical reformations are neceſfary in parliament. 
I have ſeen papers figned Tobias M“ Kenna, with Simon Butler 
in the chair, and Napper Tandy lending his countenance. It 
was rather odd they could not contrive to ſet a better face on 
the matter; but, Sir, to uſe the language of an honourable 
member, behind me on a recent occaſion [Lord Headford} 
« Such fellows are too deſpicable for notice, and therefore 1 
ſhall not drag them from their obſcurity.” VV 
I cannot help joining in the laugh at ſuch ridiculous attempts 
to alarm your feelings, as if you could be ſwaggered out of 
your ſenſes, or bobadilled out of your reaſon. You have the 
confidence of the people, and they are conſcious of the 
bleflings they enjoy. I tell the Roman Catholics, for many of 
om I have tlie moft fincere perſonal regard, that for their 
ſakes as well as ours, we will preſerve that conſtitution by which 
they have been, in common with others, protected and ſecured 
in the enjoyment of every thing that is dear to man. I will 
tell them that we ought not to ſuffer a raſh and innovating ſpi- 
rit to diftyrb it: I will invite them to bend their prejudices 
to the ftate, but I will not ſuffer, if I can, the pride of the 
ſtate to bend to their prejudices. | 
I will not, like other gentlemen, undertake the diſagreeable 


tafk of occurring to irkſome periods of our hiſtory, the bare 


recital of which would be infandum renovare dvlorem; I will 
rather rejoice that perſecutions have ceaſed on all hands, and I 
think men ſhould now look rather to conciliate diſſentions, than 
tear open a-freſh the long-healed wounds of civil ftrife. 1 am 
glad however the preſent queſtion was introduced, and that 

ry member of this Houſe is called forward to declare his 
ſentiments : for while the collifion flaſhes new light upon our 
underſtandings, and removes unfounded prejudice, it gives us 
the opportunity of manizeſting to our Proteſtant” conſtituents, 
who is, or who is not worthy. to fit here now, or to be ſent here 
again as their repreſentative. 25 9 8 . 


I am not ſurpriſed that ſuch converſations have brought to 


the recollection of the right honourable repreſentative of a great 


- 


northern county, the dreadful and eventful hiſtory of the laſt 
popiſn parliament in Ireland. Are gentlemen aware that King 
James's parliament, of the year 1689, not only repealed the 
act by which you all hold your titles to your eſtates, but that 
they proſcribed 2400 of the Proteſtant nobility and gentry of 


-* Ireland, without the ſhadow of pretence ? That they ſnatched 
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from the Proteſtant church its proviſion and ſupport; that they 
robbed the auguſt houſe of Ormond of that well- earned bounty 
which the crown had beſtowed and the legiſlature confirmed; 
that under the pretence of extending the commerce of Ireland, 
they had by their act of navigation, not only diſclaimed all con- 


nexion with the empire of Britain, and pride of her naval 


ſtrength, but robbed her of the means of preſerving it with the 
ſame ſpirit that would now filch a feather from the wing of the 
Britiſh eagle, at the moment that he is about to ſoar with vic- 
torious flight over the walls of Seringapatam? Are gentlemen 
aware that at the ſame period, the antient Proteſtant corpora- 
tion of Dublin was overturned ; that their charter was wreſted 
from them, and their franchiſes beſtowed on their opponents! 
Yes, the corporation of Dublin do know it ; they know that 
it is time to ſpeak out; they know that the conſtituent body 
have a right to be heard ; they will know where to look for 
confidence and protection. | 

In the courſe of the debate much alluſion has been made to 
an intended preamble for the Catholic bill, ta expreſs ſomething 
that would enjoin the preſent and future parliaments from liſten- 
ing to future requiſitions from the Catholic body. That, Sir, 
is a meaſure with which I cannot agree. We have no right 
to ſurrender our own deliberative faculties, and ſuch a ma 
would thew us to be as iraſcible as we are impotent in the at- 
tempt. We ſhould not poiſon or even embitter that cup, which 
when we offer in kindneſs, we ſhould render as palatable as 
poſſible. It is blaſphemous preſumption to aſſume the attrihutes 
of preſcience and omnipotence, by predeſtinating the future 
deliberations of ages that are ta come, and to claim to our- 
ſelves foreknowledge abſolute. We ſhould act like honeſt and 
good centinels, and at the ſame time that we guard the portals 
of the conſtitution againſt the obtruding inſolence with which 
innovation would force itſelf into the inmoſt receſſes of this, 
her ancient temple, we will not ſay, that for ever we would 
ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

- A day may come, and I hope will, when prejudices will be 
done away, and we can with kindneſs invite thoſe who ſhall 
have manlineſs enough to lay them aſide to participate our 
freedom ; and I truſt the progreſs which we are now making 
muſt give, not only to our countrymen, but to. the world, the 
moſt evincing proofs, and the brighteſt hope, that the benign 
ſpirit of our conſtitution will ;—Like a ſweet oblivious antidote, 
cleanſe the ſtuffed boſom of that perilous load that weighs upon 
the heart. | 21. » 


I ſhall now conclude by moving, “ that the prayer of the 
petition of Edward Byrne and others, purporting to be on be- 


half of themſclves and the Roman Cathalics of. Ireland, ſo far 
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as the ſame relates to a participation of the eleQive franchiſe, 
be not complicd with now.” 


"Kr. 1 replied, he would be glad firſt to hear the 
ſentiments of gentlemen upon it. 


Mr. BxownLow was ſorry the intention of bis right honour- 
able friend ſeemed to be miſunderſtood ; for, certainly, no diſ- 
reſpect to the petition was intended by his motion. He ſaid 
the petition ſtood in a predicament fimilar to that of a bill, 
which after it is received and conſidered may be rejected if it 
be found to contain improper matter. This petition had been 
received with all deference, and had been ordered to lie on the 
table; for what end was this but that it might be peruſed by 
the members? And for what uſe was it peruſed but that its na- 
ture and tendency might be examined? His right honourable 
friend having attentively conſidered it, is of opinion. that it 
ought to be rejected, and therefore made the motion. He 
hoped the Houſe would not bind themſelves for futurity, or re- 
ſolve on any thing but the preſent rejection; for his part he had 
never bound himſelf to any particular line of parliamentary con- 
duct, he was not ſo fooliſh as to think of binding his ſucceſſors ; 
he had no objection to the Solicitor Generals motion, as he 
thought that ſince the ſentiments of the Houſe were now fully 
known on the ſubject, the manner in which they were ; conveyed 
was of no conſequence. 


Mr. Marcus BER ESTORD obſerved, there was 8 peti: 
tion on the table, [the Belfaſt petition] which went much far- 
ther in its claims thaw the one now in debate ; becauſe it went 
to require a repeal of all the popery laws now in force. He 
* wiſhed the motion of his right honourable friend could be ſo 
worded, that the ſenſe of the Houſe might be declared upon 
both at once; he was perfectly indifferent as to the mode. 


- Bly Tromas Oszonxz thought the prayer of the petition 
founded in juſtice and liberality, and that the time was now 
come, when we ſhould begin to impart to our Roman Catholic 
brethren the rights of franchiſe. 


The Hon. Franc n Sir, I riſe under the 
impreſſion of much concern, deeply ſenſible of the importance 
of the queſtion, and feeling that my opinion differs intirely, 
and radically, from a great majority of thoſe to whom I ad- 
dreſs myſelf, But I think the time is now come, when every 
man ought to ſpeak out; and I ſhall do ſo, regardleſs of any 
conſequences, ariſing either from prejudice on the one hand, or 
popularity on the other. 
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I am ſure the Houſe will indulge me, while I ſtate thoſe, 
reaſons which govern my conduct on this night. However, 
before I enter into the queſtion, I cannot avoid adverting to 
what has fallen from one of the principat law ſervants of the 
crown, [the Solicitor General] who has been pleaſed to ſay, 
that he was glad the matter of the Catholic petition has been 
agitated, becauſe it was fitting that the Proteſtants of Ireland 
ſhould know who are to be truſted, and who are not to be 
truſted. eek | ef: 

I am one of thoſe who cannot be prevented from taking my 
part, by the preſſure of ſuch an obſervation. I will declare my 
ſentiments as freely as they have ariſen in mind; and I truſt 
they are ſuch as, notwithſtanding the invidious obſervation of 
the honourable gentleman, will not be deemed to render me 
unworthy of the confidence of any deſcription of the peo- 
ple. + | 3s 

I ſhall not utter any opinion, in the moſt remote degree in- 
conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the preſent eftabliſhments, either | 
in the church or in the ſtate; 1 venerate thoſe eſtabliſhments, i 

and yield to no man in attachment to the conſtitution z whoſe ] 
vigour I would reſtore, and whoſe equal and juſt principles 1 
ſeek to re-eſtabliſh. 

i am perſuaded, that in oppoſing the preſent motion, and the 

grounds upon which it has been ſupported, I am acting for the 

maintenance of the dignity of parliament, for the advancement 
of the true intereſts of this country, and not againſt the ſenſe 
of the-nation at large. 

When the honourable baronet firſt brought in this bill, a 
tight honourable gentleman [Mr. Ogle] roſe in his place, and 
defired that the committal might be poſtponed to a late day. 

And he ſaid, he made this propoſition to the Houſe on behalf 
of the Proteſtants of Ireland, that they might have time to 
conſider of the meaſure, and to inſtruct their repreſentatives. 
The idea of my right honourable friend was adopted. It was 
founded in wiſe precaution; and had too much national and 

parliamentary dignity, not to meet with univerſal approbation. 
The committal was deferred for nearly three weeks. That pe- 
riod was given for diſcuſſion. Ihe ſenſe of the nation was re- 
forted to; and the reſult has been a general acquieſcence in 
favour of the bill. 

The apprebenfions which had been expreſſed within theſe 
walls, did not excite the public mind. The bulk of the peo 
ple, who have been long witneſſes of the peaceable demeanor, 
and tried allegiance of their Catholic brethren, could not be 
prevailed upon to raiſe their voices in oppoſition to the intended 
liberality of parliament. _ | | 4 
They remembered the Catholic loyalty for this century paſt, 

in times of civil commotion, and national. weakneſs, during 
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two rebellions, and while the ſucceſſion to the crown was diſ- 
puted by force of arms and hoſtile invaſion. | 

They had themſelves been witneſſes of the ſituation of this 
country in the year 1779, that memorable zra, when the 
miniſter of the day informed this Houſe, that we could derive 
no aſſiſtance from the ſiſter kingdom. | 

When the pride of Great Britain was almoſt humbled in the 
duft ; her armies led captive ; one of the brighteſt jewels of the 
imperial crown torn from the diadem: at that moment, when 
the combined fleets of the two great Catholic powers of Eu- 
rope threatened a deſcent upon our coaſts, the people recollect 
from whom we derived our protection then. We found it in 
the ſupport of three millions of our fellow citizens, in the 
fpirit of our national character, and in the virtue of our Ca- 
tholic brethren. We found them ready to ſacrifice their for- 
tunes and their lives in defence of that conſtitution, from the 
rights of which they had been long excluded, without any im- 
putation of crime, in a period of profound peace, and in 
violation of the national faith. | 

We ſaw them forgetful of the oppreſſions which they had 
endured, and remembering only the public danger. : 

Shall we now ſay, that thoſe very perſons, by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance we ſaved the ſtate, and reſtored the conſtitution, deſerve 
the reprehenſion of paliament ? For ſuch is the obvious tendency 
of the preſent motion, becauſe they defire to be admitted under 
that ſtate to the rights of citizens. | 

Whatever may be the tone of gentlemen within theſe walls, 
this is not the public feeling. The conduct of the Catholics in 
the hour of difficulty and danger, is not forgotten by the na- 
tion. And yet I have heard them on this night accuſed of 
ſedit ion; and of an endeavour to diſturb the Government. It 
is not difficult to utter the acccuſation. But 1 aſk how this 
diſpoſition appears? or why it 1s to be attributed to three 
millions of unoffending people, who are known to the flate 
only by their loyalty and their ſufferings ? Shall they be con- 
fidered as ſeditious, becauſe they defire to be admitted to ſome 
of the privileges which we poſſeſs, and which their anceſtors 
inherited ; to rights which are part of the conſtitution, aſcer- 
tained and guarded by the great charter, the fundamental law 
of the ſtate? The charge is a national aſperſion ; it is anſwered 
by the hiſtory. of your country, from the revolution to the 
3 dzy, and by the uniform experience of every one 

ou. 
| 18. help expreſſing much concern at the manner in which 
this debate has proceeded. The ſubject does not appear to me to 
have been fairly ftated, or argued upon true conſtitutional princi- 
ples. The object of the petition has been miſrepreſented, and mo- 
tives charged to the petitioners, which they are known not to en- 
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tertain; imputations from which, a regard to the national cha- 
racter, which has been wounded through their fides, and the uni- 
form tenor of their conduct for a century paſt ought to have pro- 
tected them. In the place of calm inveſtigation, we have heard 
little elſe hut jealous accuſations; and ill- placed doubts. Appre- 
henſions with which it is difficult to reaſon, becauſe there is no- 
thing to combat, but a ſhadow, that vaniſhes as you approach it, 
and like the air- drawn dagger, eludes the graſp. 2 

In ſpeaking to this queſtion, gentlemen do not ſeem ſufficiently 
to conſider the peculiar ſituation of this country, nor to have turn- 
ed their minds to that neceſſity, which is urging on, and muſt pro- 
duce a reform inthe ſyſtem of repreſentation. I call upon you to 
refle& ſeriouſly within yourſelves, whether the preſent ſyſtem of 
excluſion ought to continue, or can be ſuffered to remain ? Re- 
collect that this is the only nation upon earth, in which the 
great body of the people are excluded, not only from all the 
civil eſtabliſhments, but from thoſe bleſſings which the Conſtitu- 
tion confers. „ | 

The petitioners have approached -this Houſe with an humble 
and reſpectful application, deſiring that pe: ſons of their perſuaſion 
may be reſtored to ſome ſhare of the elective franchiſe. They 
claim a privilege attached by the conſtitution to freehold pro- 
perty: And becauſe they have made this claim, they are charged 
with having thereby manifeſted a defire to become the ruling 
power; and are ſaid to bave demanded from the Proteſtants, a 
ſurrender into their hands of the government of the country. 

| Nothing contained in the petition can juſtify theſe charges. 
The miſapprehenſion ariſes from not diſtinguiſhing between that 
franchiſe which the conſtitution has annexed to freeholds, and 
thoſe powers which compoſe the machine of the ſtate. 3 
The former is that right to which every citizen, poſſeſſing a a 
certain kind of property, ought to be admitted. The latter con- 
fits in the legiſlative, and the executive function; in that au- 
thority which makes the law, and enforces its execution. In the 
former, is to be found that vital prineiple, which gives anima- 
tion and ſtrength to the repreſentative body, which ſo conſtituted, 
diffuſes among the people the bleſſings of equal protection, and 
equal liberty. | | EP ahh 
Ir is for this privilege the Catholics have laid before you their 
humble petition. In which they contend, not for any ſpeculative 
right, but for the repreſentation of property; that foundation 
upon which the Britiſh conſtitution reſts its weight. 

The ſpirit of monopoly might have taken alarm, if they had 
fought to interfere with power in the hands of Proteftants, with 
your excluſive rights, the proud dominion of your aſcendancy 
in the government, with the honours or emoluments of the ſtate ; 


but thoſe are not the objects which they ſeek : they only appeal 
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to your juſtice, to ſuffer them to return once more within the pale 
of the conſtitution. 

They do not defire to become a part of the governing power. 

'To affix that meaning to their petition, is to confound what 
the petitioners have not confonnded ; the diſtinQion e the 
eonſtituent and the repreſentative body. 

I have heard them charged in the — of this debate, wh an 
endeavour to force their way into the Houſes of Parliament. But 
with what degree of juſtice this imputation is made, I leave to any 
reaſonable mind to determine; when it is conſidered, that the 
only object of their petition is, "that their propegiy may de repre- 
ſented by Proteſtant repreſentatives. | | 

But this is not the queſtion which now engages our attention. 
We are not debating whether the elective franchiſe ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the Catholics, but whether their petition ſhall be diſmiſſ. 
ed, by a vote of rejection? Whether the reſpectful and conſtitu- 
tional language of ſome of the principal commercial characters in 
the nation, who have addrefſed this Houſe on behalf of them- 
ſelves, and three millions of the people, ſhall be replied to with 
marked ſeverity and unparliamentary diſapprobation ? 

1 bave gone ſomewhat at large into the ſubject of this petition, 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing that it does not deſire any thing, in- 
conſiſtent with the conſtitution; nor breath any ſpirit, inimical 
to good government and ſound policy. Confirmed as I am in 
this opinion, I — not ſee upon what ground the preſent motion 
can be maintained? and why the conſtant courſe of proceeding 
is now to be departed from. It is not uſual for this Houſe to an- 
ſwer petitions by ſpecific reſolutions: the forms of parliament are 
againſt it; and thoſe forms are founded in wildem and confirmed 
by experience. 

Gentlemen who argue ſor the rejection of this petition, cannot 
therefore attempt to juſtify their conduct on parliamentary pre- 
cedent. Upon the neceſſity, of giving a negative to every peti. 
tion, by its rejection, upon which, they are not prepared, to found 
any meaſure of relief. To ſuch an argument every page of your 
journals, and the experience of every day, would furniſh umplc 
ground of contradiction. 

This unuſual and violent proceeding, can therefore ont be vin- 
dicated on one or other of thoſe grounds: either becauſe the pe- 
titioners are undeſerving from their own condu@ ; or becauſe 
they have put forth requiſitions unconſtitutional, and trenching 
upon the ſettled goveroment in church and ſtate. It cannot be 
upon the firſt ground, becauſe upon that the hiſtory of your 
country, and your own expefience; furniſhes a full and ready reſi | 
tation. Lou know what, the Catholics are, and what they have 
been in the moſt perilous times; and it cannot be juſtified on the 
latier, becauſe what they have humbly deſired, is but the reſtora- 
tion of their aneient franchiſe in part; which they enjoyed entire 


many years after the revolution: which ſurvived for a period of 
forty years, in its full and perfect ſtate, this æra of Catholic humi- 
liation ; and the pride, and the prejudice, and the jealouſy of the 
Proteſtant legiſlator, in the hour of his triumph. | 

The advocates for the preſent motion have reſorted to other 
topics in their defence. They were well aware, that according to 
the courſe of parliament, they could not ſtand juſtified in reject- 
ing a petition—reſpeaful in its manner, and conſtitutional in its 
import. And therefore, in order to furniſh themſelves with ſome 
colourable ground of argument, they have judged it neceſſary to 
' miſrepreſent the object, and the conduct of the petitioners ; and 
then with a candor, well ſuited to this mode of proceeding, they 
have argued, from their own miſrepreſentations, in ſupport of the 
motion. : . : 

They have complained that the petitioners have endeavoured to 
force their way into the ſtate, and to puſh from their ſeats the 
Proteſtant legiſlators ; becauſe they have preferred a petition 
deſiring to be admitted to ſome participation in the election of 
Proteſtant repreſentatives. | 

I have heard ſome of you, on this night, charge the Catholics 
with imputations, which you ought to have been aſhamed to 
utter, and which, I truſt, I ſhall never hear repeated within 
theſe walls. | | 

If you had been ſatisfied with traducing the reſpectable indivi- 


duals, who have ſubſcribed to this petition, you would only have 


been guilty of private defamation ; but you have gone further; 
you have imputed to your Catholic brethren, principles, of which 
you know, they are incapable ; and which are diſavowed alike by 
the decency of their petition, and the loyalty of their conduct; you 
have miſtated their claims; and you have branded your own miſre- 
preſentations with the name of ſedition. 

I charge you with having traduced the Catholic character; 
you have defamed the nation by villifying the great body of its 
people; but I do not ſay that you have been inconſiſtent ; you 
have not ill adapted your arguments to your cauſe. A proceed- 
ing of unjuſtifiable ſeverity, diſreſpectful to the humble petitions of 
the people, and diſgraceful to the dignity of parliament ; upheld 
by private ſlander, and public miſrepreſentation. 


Sir Hescorxs Laxcais ER ſtated the rights of petitioning, 
the orders of proceeding in parliament concerning the receiving 
petitions, and the various modes by which they were to be treated 
and decided on. He obſerved, that the preſent petition expreſſed 
itſelf in terms of reſpe&, and contained nothing beyond the rights 
of the ſubject, or the rules of parliament; that therefore it had 
been received, read, and ordered to lie on the table; that the 
Houſe had the power, according to their modes of proceeding, to 

Vor. XII. P ä : 
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ſuffer it in filence to remain on the table, or to take it up and de- 
cide upon it according to their diſcretion ; that as to the prayer of 
it, “ for a ſhare in the eleQtive franchiſe,” it did not become him 
to deliver an opinion ; that when he engaged in the grateful office 
of ſubmitting to parliament propoſitions in favour of his Catholic 
brethren, it was the wiſh of his heart, as well as the ſuggeſtion of 
his judgment, to carry them as far as he could, without alarming 
the jealouſies, reviving the prejudices, or oppoſing the opinions of 
thoſe who were to be his judges, but no further; and for this rea · 
ſon his wiſh was to promote accommodation, intercourſe, and 
amity ; that whatever we gave, we ſhould if poſlible give unani- 
mouſly ; that whatever we gave, we ſhould give with cordiality 
and good-will, with a confiding heart and an unrelenting hand; 
that it ſhould appear the liberal teſtimony of a Proteſtant parlia- 
ment, in favour of the approved perſeverance of Catholic loyalty ; 
that as it was his wiſh to ſerve them, he would prove his ſincerity 
by the practicability of ſervices, rather than the magnitude of de- 
mands; that he would rather conſult his prudence than his paſ- 
ſions ; rather enſure by moderation, than hazard by enterprize; 
that be therefore ſolicited a communication on this ſubje& with as 
many members of the legiſlature as he could without preſumprion, 
conſult ; that he found their opinions ſo decided againſt communi- 
cating this franchiſe at this time, that whatever might have been 
his private opinion, it would have been the height of imprudence 
in him to have introduced it into his bill, and the ſame motive 
prevents his adopting it now. He reprobated the Houſe acting 
with diſreſpe& to the petition, or traducing the petitioners ; that 
what gentlemen had ſpoken of with ſome warmth was the miſre- 
preſentations of newſpapers, which in his mind had no weight; if 
they were to believe newſpapers, (which he did not) they would 
be inclined to think, that ſome even of thoſe petitioners themſelves 
had been perſuaded to traduce ſome of their own profeſſion,-and 
thoſe men of the higheſt rank in character, fortune, and in- 
formation, that the kingdom can boaſt of ; men who have long 
been the friends and benefactors of their country, and who were 
incapable of any crime, unleſs it be a crime to feel the pride of 
loyalty, and an ardent wiſh to vindicate their character from in- 
jurious principles that were attributed to them. 


Mr. Coors denied that the petition was treated with diſre- 
ſpect; it was very immaterial how it was rejected, ſo it was not 
agreed to. He expreſſed his hope that the Roman Catholics 
would never be admitted to the elective franchiſe, nor to the full 
bleſſings of the conſtitution. He never could conſent to a mea- 
ſure of blending power with toleration, and toleration with power. 
He would never conſent that power ſhould depart from the Pro- 

teſtant aſcendancy; and that aſcendancy, and that power, he 
ſhould ever ſupport. | | 


The Hon. Denis BaO Wx E, in anſwer to what had fallen from 
the Solicitor General relative to arguments bloated with French 


— 
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and American revolutions, defended his own arguments on that 
head. He had heard gentlemen aſſert with bitterneſs, the peti- 
tion ſhould. be rejected; but, he had not heard a ſingle reaſon why. 
He had been long in the habit of converſing with Roman Catho- 
lics ; many of them were his particular and much eſteemed 
friends. He was proud in avowing himſelf their advocate; and 
he was ſure that there was nothing done in that Houſe with 
reſpect to them, which could in the leaſt interrupt the peace 
of the country. 


Mr. Tax xc thought the queſtion one of the moſt important ever 
agitated. He was for the rejection of the enfranchiſement at pre- 
ſent, though he was certain there were not more loyal ſubjects on 
earth than the Catholics of Ireland; but he thought the Proteſ- 
tants of the country would not be ſtrong enough for them, armed 
with ſuch a power. 


Colonel Buaquitre was ſurprized that any honpurable mem- 
ber ſhould bring forward ſuch a petition. Paſſing of ſuch bills 
would in time dethrone the king, and ſubvert the Proteſtant ſuc · 
ceſſion. Every member who recollects the revolution of 1688, and 
the whole reign of James II. muſt ſee if this petition was granted, 
the kingdom would revert to the ſame ſtate it was before that re- 
volution. If ſuch meaſures as theſe were frequently paſſed in that 
aſſembly, the pillars of the Houſe muſt bend, its foundation ſhake, 
and the whole fabric totter on the brink of deſtruction. Sir, ſaid 
he, I ſhall ever revere while I have breath, the conſtitution as ſet- 
tled by our glorious deliverer William III. and if my tongue had 
loſt its faculties, and my limbs ſtretched motionleſs, and my whole 
frame finkiog to diſſolution, 1 ſhould, I think, ſtill ſtruggle for this 
principle. | 


Mr. Px xv entertained but few fears himſelf, as to any danger from 
the Catholic pretenſions; but as many reſpectable men did fear 
them, they deſerve conſideration. The example of Europe in this 
eventful day, might teach the Houſe the danger of innovating with 
raſh hand their political polity. The enlightened liberality of the 
times, which by , moſt men was urged as a reaſon for tearing up by 
the roots old eſtabliſhments, was with him the ſtrongeſt reaſon in 
the world for guarding againſt change; for what was this liberali- 
ty? A wild democratic ſpirit which bad gone abroad among the 
nations aiming at an univerſal equality among mankind. In this 


country there had ſprung up ſome zealous apoſtles, the object of 
whoſe lives was to make proſelytes to this doctrine, and they had 


found proſelytes among the young and intemperate. It was not 
in the hope of giving caſe or ſecurity to any ſect of religioniſte 
that theſe men had engaged in their miſſion ; it was with a deſign of 
promoting diſcord and confuſion in the country, in order to attain 


a degree of celebrity which 2 70 their ſituation in life, their ta- 
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tents, or their charaQers could ever, under any ſettled government, 
obtain ſor them. He alluded not to any member of that Houſe 
they had a theatre for the diſplay of ability, and were not reduced 
to thoſe wretched ſhifts for fame. He then alluded to the bill now 
in its courſe through the Houſe, and ſaid it gave to the Catholics 


every thing neceſſary to their happineſs, and was not at all dan- 
geraus to the Proteſtant intereſt. 


Mr. M. Surrn. I ſhall certainly vote againſt the rejection of 
this petition, but will not, at the ſame time pledge myſelf to ſup- 
port its prayer, if that prayer ſhall come to be coolly and diſpaſ- 
fionately canvaſſed; for though I look to the utter extinction of 
the penal code, as to the conſummation of this country's proſpe- 
rity, yet I would not be underſtood to ſay, or to have ſaid, that I 
thought the fulneſs of time was now come, when ſuch a meaſure 
ſhould take place. As to the queſtion before the Houſe, I confeſs 
I thought it had been precluded by our reſolution of Saturday 
laſt, to receive the petition z for a reſolution to receive, and a re- 
ſolution not to reject, ſeemed to my humble underſtanding to be 
ſynonymous ; but as ſome very reſpectable gentlemen entertain a 
different opinion, I am willing to ſurrender my ſentiment upon the 
fubje& and to adopt theirs. It has been ſaid that a rejection of 
this petition will be in no wiſe diſreſpectful to thoſe in whoſe be- 
half it has been preſented ; but, Sir, I hold that ſuch a meaſure 
will be not only highly diſreſpectful to thoſe perſons, but deroga- 
tory in a very great degree from the dignity of this Houſe, and 
- therefore I will eppoſe it to the utmoſt of my ability. Our coun- 
try is divided into two great communities—the Proteſtants and 
the Roman Catholics. 'Their relative numbers I do not accu- 
rately know; nor, if I did know, would I be fond of ſtating; but 
the former is the aſcendant, the latter the depreſſed party in the 
tate. Thus circumſtanced, the latter in the humble garb and in 
the language of ſupplication, approach their aſcendant fellow citi- 
Zens, and pray to be admitted to ſuch a participation of a great 
conſtitutional privilege, as the wiſdom and juſtice of thoſe applied 
to may ſuggeſt: And-1s this the petition, Sir, that ought to re- 
ceive no anſwer? Is this a petition that we ſhould not deign even 
to conſider ? Is it a petition that ought to be rejected, not only 
without debate, but with diſdain ? Believe me, Sir, if ever there 
was a time when this Houſe was called upon to act with calm- 
neſs. as well as firmneſs, with moderation as well as magnanimity, 
it is the preſent occaſion. We are, as the aſcendant body in the 
ſtate, now ſolemnly called upon to fit in judgment upon the ſup- 
plication, and to decide upon the important claim. of our Roman 
Catholic fellow citizens: and ſhall we either decline the deciſion 
altogether, or enter upon it with heat, with paſſion, or with pre- 
judice? Is there any other power upon earth to which the peti - 
tioners could apply? Is it unreaſonable or unnatural that they 
ſhould ſolicit what they ſeek? And ſhall we not, on this awful oc- 
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caſion, while we fit as judges upon the momentous claims and ſup- 
plications of our fellow ſubjects, hear, with patience hear, and 
conſider what may be urged in their behalf? Shall we abjure our 
own dignity, and inſult their feelings by diſmiſſing them from our 
bar unheeded and unheard ? Sir, I wiſh the Houſe to act with 
more kindneſs to them, and with more reſpec to itſelf, Let us at 
leaſt conſider their prayer; and if, on due deliberation, we ſhall 
deem a compliance with it inexpedient, let our refuſal be ſignified 
with kindneſs, not with contempt; with dignity, but not with 
diſdain. Let our deciſion be firm, but not inſulting ; and let it 
be ſuch as while it ſecures us, may for the preſent at leaſt ſatisfy 
them. Sir, gentlemen have ſaid, that a compliance with the prayer 
of this petition may not, for the preſent, be expedient ; but I 
deny, utterly and abſolutely deny, that it would be unconſtitu- 
tional. Whence are we to date our conſtitution ? Where ſhall 
we find the great foundation of it? Is it not inthe revolution of 
1688? Then it was that our conſtitution was fixed ; then were 
all its palladia defined and enſured ; wy thing deemed noxious 
to its vital principle was then remoyed, and nothing but what was 
held ſalutary was ſuffered to remain. From thence, therefore, we 
are to date the ſanity, and the purity of our conſtitution; and yet 
from thence down to the reign of George II. a period of lit- 
tle leſs than forty years, Roman Catholics were ſuffered to enjoy 
that franchiſe fully and entirely ; the ſmalleft portion of which, it 
is now ſaid cannot be imparted to them without a ſurrender of the 
conſtitution. Was then our conſtitution ſurrendered at the revo- 
lution of 1688? Was it ſurrendered into the hands of Roman 
Catholics during the reigns of William III. and of Anne, when 
the penal code became the law of the land? Or was the acceſſion 
of the Brunſwick family marked by a ſurrender of the conſtitution 
of our country? If to communicate any ſhare of the elective fran- 
chiſe to Roman Catholics would be to betray our conſtitution, 
then does it follow, of neceſſity, that during the whole of the pe- 
riod which I have mentioned, our conſtitution ſtood betrayed or un- 
aſſerted. But it may be aſked, where lieg the difference between 
this meaſure's being inexpedient or unconſtitutional? Sir, the dif- 
ference is great indeed, and in my opinion, obvious; its being in- 
expedient is a reaſon againſt our imparting it now; but its being 
unconſtitutional would be a juſtification for withholding it for ever. 
Hence it 1s, Sir, that I combat the unwarranted and the impolitic 
poſition that is laid down. I deprecate the perpetual excluſion 
of our Roman Catholic brethren from an equal ſhare of all our civil 
rights and a free participation of the bleſſings of our conſtitution. 
I know that ſuch an excluſion is not within our power; but I 

muſt reſiſt a doctrine which, if it were to have any effect, could 
only ſerve to miſlead poſterity or to diſhonour ourſelves. 

Thoſe being my ſentiments, Sir, I ſhall give my negative to the 
depending motion. | bo 15 
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Mr. Grxavynon ſaid, that neither in the former debate of Sa- 
turday, nor hitherto, in this, had he obtruded on the Houſe any 
opinion reſpeRing this great conſtitutional] queſtion, as he wiſhed 
to hear, from great and reſpectable authorities on both ſides of it, 
thoſe ſentiments and declarations, which the occaſion would pro- 
perly call forth, and which would aſſiſt them in either forming 
or connecting their judgment. Several gentlemen having, how- 
ever, called upon members to ſpeak freely and decidedly their opi- 
nions, and one gentleman, having expreſſed himſelf, as convey- 
ing an intimation to the Houſe, that all thoſe, who voted againſt 
the rejection of the petition, voted, in reality, for communicat- 
ing to the Roman Catholics a right of ſuffrage ; he thought it 
neceſſary 40 riſe and declare, in a few words, the beſt determina- 
tion he could form on this ſubject. | 

He would premiſe what he had to ſay, by expreſſing his con- 
cern that he found himſelf obliged to differ on this queſtion with 
the right honourable mover of it, a man whoſe many and conſpi- 
cuous public and private virtues had juſtly raiſed him to the rank 
of one of the firſt citizens of the ſtate, but he could not argue 
with him, as to the prudence and expediency of treating the pe- 
tition in the manner he had propoſed. He would not heſitate to 
declare, in the moſt explicit terms, that in his judgment, the right 
of ſuffrage ſhould not be, at this time, communicated to the Ro- 
man Catholics, becauſe he was decidedly of opinion that ſuch a 
communication, in the preſent ſtate of this county and temper of 
the times would either endanger the Proteſtant aſcendancy, as it 
had been called, or prove deſtructive to the Roman Catholics 
themſclves. That body is not now prepared to receive or to ex- 
erciſe it with benefit to the country; but at the ſame time, it 
would be unwiſe as wholly ineffectual, to ſay or to do any thing 
which might ſeem to preclude them from participating in that 
right hereafter. Any man, who conſidered the preſent ſtate of 
this country, would clearly fee that, if the principles of our conſti- 
tution ſhall remain as they are at this day, the Roman Catholics 
muſt be admitted, in time, to what they at preſent ſolicit, rather 
prematurely. The legiſlature has already opened to them the 
way to the acquiſition of property, by all poſſible means, and four 
fifths of the people of any country, purſuing that object through 
the road of induftry, muſt obtain a proportionable ſhare in the 
poſſeſſion of the ſoil. Will any man ſay, that four-fifths of the 
poſſeſſors of freeholds, or equivalents to freeholds, - ſhall remain 
without repreſentation in this country? The idea is too abſurd to 
be admitted for a moment. There cannot therefore remain a 
doubt that, in the common and ordinary progreſs of the acquiſi- 
tion of property, the Roman Catholics of this kingdom will be- 
come entitled to a large portion of legiſlative power in it. What 
then is the policy that wiſdom would ſuggeſt to be purſued ? To 
prepare their minds and faſhion their political manners for the 
exerciſe of that power, when the day ſhall arrive that ſhall bring 
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with it a neceſſity of communicating it to them. We ſhould do 
every thing, that may tend to aſſociate them to their Proteſtant 
brethren and aſſimilate their habits, their manners, and political 
opinions with ours: At the preſent time, ſuch a communication 
of power would tend to the very reverſe; it would ſet up diſtracted 
councils and divided intereſts, and introduce, between the two 
bodies, a ſtruggle for aſcendancy, before the Roman Catholic was 
prepared by intermixing with Proteſtants, or ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 
ed in the landed intereſt of the country to feel that the true po- 
litical objects of both were one and the ſame. _, 

Thus a breach between the two, inſtead of a union, would be 
promoted, and it muſt terminate either in the overthrow of the 
preſent ruling power, or the deſtruction of the Roman Catholic 
growing one. The bill now before the Houſe, will no doubt con- 
tribute much to further the principle of aſſociating the two bo- 
dies, but the motion now made, ſo far as it goes, directly tends to 
the infringement of it; this muſt appear from conſidering the or- 
dinary method of proceeding, in caſes of a ſimilar nature. When 
ever a bill is introduced, all claſſes of people have a right to peti 
tion Parliament upon the ſubject of it. The petitioners are al 
moſt univerſally received ; there is hardly an inſtance-of reje&ion 
If the member, who introduces the petition, thinks it a proper 
ſubje& of adoption, he takes it up, whilſt the bill is depending, 
and moves that the committee, on the bill, may be impowered ro 
receive a clauſe or clauſes, purſuant to the prayer of the petition ; 
any other member may do the ſame ; the object of the petition 
is then fairly before the Houſe, and we are called upon to decide 
whether it be ſuch a one as is admiſſible or not; but, as in the 
preſent inſtance, where ſuch a ſtep is not taken, the petition re- 
mains ſilently upon the table; no farther notice is had of it; the 
bill goes through the committee, and the act, when it paſſes, is the 
proper and dignified anſwer of the Houſe to the prayer of the pe- 
tition. Then why depart, in this caſe, from this grave, cuſtoma- 
ry form? and why mark a petition, from ſo reſpectable a body of 
our fellow- ſubjects, with peculiar reprobation ? Such a departure 
from the common proceſs will convey an appearance of intempe- 
rance and averſion z and, upon ſuch an occaſion, appearances, 
ſhould be regarded as highly important, and we ſhould carefully 


_ guard againſt even miſrepreſentation out of doors. Every thing 


conciliatary, nothing irritating, ſhould accompany the progreſs of 
the bill; all barſh manner of conducting it ſh:ald be avoided ; as 
contradictory to the avowed and apparent principle on which it is 
founded. Beſides, let us conſider whether it will operate in effect 
againſt the intention of thoſe who are molt zealous for rejecting the 
petition, and who ground their treatment of it upon a deſire to 
cut off the expectations of the Roman Catholics. It is certain 
this queſtion will not paſs without a diviſion. It is almoſt as cer- 
tain, that the bill, now before the Houſe, will paſs unanimouſly. 
How will this tranſaction then appear upon the votes? that the 
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Houſe with one voice agreed to relax the laws that bear hard 
upon the Roman Catholics of this country, and that there were even 
ſome who did not think it proper to reject a petition of theirs, 
which claimed the right of ſuffrage. 

It therefore appeared to him extremely unwiſe to ſtep aſide 
from the uſual mode of proceeding in this inſtance, tending to 
widen, inſtead of cloſing, the difference between Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholics, and probably introducing conſequences very de- 
trimental to the common intereſt of both, without a poſſibility of 
producing any benefit to either. He would, therefore, vote 

againſt rejecting the petition in this manner. by 


Mr. Cuxxan was convinced of the rectitude of intention on the 
part of the right honourable mover of this queſtion ; but he feared 
the mode of rejection as abrupt, and its conſequences as ſerious. 
What the petitioners aſked, was merely ſuch ſhare in the conſtitu- 
tion and elective franchiſe, as the Houſe ſhould think it wiſe to 
grant, and would it be decent to give an unqualified rejection to 
their requeſt ? He, for his own part, had no Roman Catholic con- 
nexions, and he truſted he had credit enough in that houſe to guard 
him from tbe ſuſpicion of being diſpoſed to gratify a wild ſpirit of 
innovation ſubverſive of the conſtitution. But he thought when 
one part of the community were appealed to as judges in their own 
cauſe, their diſcuſſion ſhould not be attended with a ſhout of victo- 
ry; they ſhould- decide with 1 ; for he 
ſhould rather imitate the judge who diſmiſſes with a figh, than the 
victor who bears down his adverſary, without deigning to examine 
his ſupplication. He was of opinion it was better the preſent 
motion ſhould be withdrawn as unneceſſary : the petition had 
been received and ordered to lie on the table: he therefore con- 
ceived the petition already diſpoſed of, without any farther pro- 
ceeding; for ſurely the Houſe was not ſo low in public reſpect as 
that nothing was to be underſtood from its ſilence. This mode of 
eonveying its determination to the petitioners would he thought, 
be the moſt proper and conciliating ; it would tell the Catholics 
«© We feel you are not repreſented, we feel our own ſuperiority, 
but we do not meanly exult in your depreſſion; and we wiſh for 
the day when you may be found fully qualified for equality, 
though we do not clearly ſee it now.” This would in his idea be 
better, than an abrupt and irritating rejection; for if he were a 
friend to the wildeit ſchemes of ambition attributed to the Catho- 
lics, he would recommend the rejection of the preſent petition, 
as ſuch a meaſure could tend only to ſtimulate ambition to preci- 
pitancy, and excite paſſion and diſcontent where the contrary 
feelings were defirable. There was a point of Catholic liberality 
and Proteſtant juſtice which muſt unite to form the bonds of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and on the preſent occafion he would adopt 
the dignified conduct of executive government, which does not 
proudly reje& the meaſures of the two other branches of the le- 
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giſlature, but ſignifies its diſapprobation by ſimply withholding 
its aſſent. 


Mr. Hazpy faid, that in the courſe of his parliamentary ex- 
iſtence, few things, indeed nothing almoſt, had given him ſo much 
concern as the debate which had taken place on this petition, and 
the mode in which it had been conducted. That the motion was 
well intended he could entertain no doubt, but that it could attaia 
the 6bjects it aimed at, he entertained but little expeQation. His 
honourable and learned friend [Mr. Curran] had appealed to the 
good ſenſe and moderation of the Houfe, in language ſo eloquent, 
and ſo conciliatory, as left him ſcarcely any thing to ſay on that 
head, and the learned gentleman behind him [Mr. Smith] had 
ſpoke with ſo much legal and hiſtorical knowledge, and ſuch per- 
ſpicuity on the ſubject, as was unanſwerable. Other gentlemen had 
ſpoken in the courſe of the night, to whom he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to make ſome reply to. A fight honourable gentleman [Mr. 
B. Conyngham] had ſaid, he wiſhed to hear the opinions of gen- 
tlemen, and that the Houſe ſhould ſpeak out on the ſubjet. He 
agreed with the right honourable gentleman ; he wiſhed ſo too, 
But how ſpeak out ? Would the determination of the Houſe, as 
to the elective franchiſe, whatever that determination might be, 
be accompanied with leſs dignity, or. leſs acquieſced in, if the 
queſtion was brought before them in a ſeparate and regular form, 
than now, where it was ſo unexpectedly brought forward, and 
the Houſe of Commons obliged ro travel out of its way to give 
an opinion as to the elective franchiſe, which no member of the 
Houſe had called upon it to declare. The prayer of the peti- 
tion went indeed to the franchiſe, and as it was evident to every 
man, that ſuch a requiſition would not now be complied with, the 
Houſe, in his opinion, took the wiſeſt and ſafeſt mode of diſpoſing 
of that petition, by ſuffering it to lie quietly on the table, and no 
proceedings to be had upon it. If this was the uſual mode, he 
would aſk why depart from that mode now, when not only the 
filence of gentlemen within doors upon the ſubject, but every eir- 
cumſtance of the times, and the peculiar fituation of the petition- 
ers, ſeemed to demand a prudent adherence to it. Had any ex- 
traordinary event. taken place ſince Saturday, when the petition 
had been brought in, read with great form, and unanimouſly re- 
| ceived, as that the minds of gentlemen ſhould depart from their 
remarkable moderation and good. humour of that day? He had 
heard of none, and whatever vote the Houſe might come to that 
night, it was evident that gentlemen, many at leaſt, thought with 
him on the ſubject, from the approbation with which they ſeem- 
ed to receive an honourable and learned gentleman's [the Solici- 
tor General] amendment over the way. The honourable gen- 
tleman's motion was unqueſtionably much better than the original 
one, though not perhaps exactly agreeable to parliamentary wiage. 
As to the mode which he took to recommend|it, he Mr. Hardy] 
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did not think it either congenial to the learned geutleman's ac- 
knowledged philanthropy and good humour, or at all adapted to 
the ſpirit of the motion itſelf. The learned gentleman ſet out with 
a very prudent and benign declaration that he would not tread in 
the ſteps of other gentlemen who had dwelt ſo much on former 
divifions and hoſtilities in this country. It was an invidious and 
pngrateful ſubje& ; he would have nothing to do with it. And 
how does the learned gentleman adhere to his declaration ? By not 
only touching on the ſubject, but going into a detailed and very 
circumſtantial hiſtory of the proceedings of James the Second's 
parliament in Ireland, which, ſays he, attainted your anceſtors, 
confiſcated the eftates of the amiable and illuſtrious Duke of 
Ormond, and was guilty of all atrocious acts imaginable. Such 
was the learned gentleman's prefatory ſpeech to a moſt pacific 
amendment. He ſaid, he deprecated all ſuch appeals to the paſ- 
fions, inſtead of the underſtanding. If ever there was a time 
when moderation was peculiarly neceſſary, it was at preſent, 
firmneſs was equally ſo; the one did not exclude the other; pro- 

er firmneſs and true moderation were in fact the fame. The 
Houſe was called upon to decide on one of the moſt important 
political queſtions that could be imagined, not calmly, nor regu- 
larly, but in a fort of ſudden tumultuous manner, perfectly incon- 
ſiſtent with the flow, temperate, deliberate attention which they 
had hitherto beſtowed on the ſubject. Was every minute and ſub- 
ordinate clauſe of the bill to undergo the moſt anxious reviſion, and 
the moſt important circumſtance in its whole hiſtory to be inſtantly 
decided on? Or could he, who had expreſsly ſtated on Saturday 
night, that if the bill contained any clauſe which. mentioned the 
elective franchiſe, it ſhould be poſtponed till next ſeſſion, merely 
on accouvt of the magnitude of ſuch a queſtion, now reject, 
in an inftant, a petition, already entertained, becauſe it touch- 
ed on that ſubjet. Was there not too much heat and vio- 
lence in all this, and were theſe the proper qualities to en- 
ter into conferences with ſuch a number of our fellow ſubjeQts ? 
The exordium of Cæſar's ſpeech on the Cataline conſpiracy, and 
the excellent advice which it contained, might, he thought, be 
juſtly given on this occaſion, ** Omnes homines, qui de rebas dubiis 
conſultant, ab odia, inimicitia, ira, vacuos effe decet. A right ho- 
nourable gentleman had ſaid, Let the Roman Catholics aban- 
don their prejudicies, and we ſhall abandon ours.“ And cer- 
tainly whilſt ſuch prejudices exiſted on both ſides, it was 
pot poſſible for the parties to come to a final amicable ſettle- 
ment. The queſtion, therefore, with regard to the eleQive 
franchiſe, was at preſent, in fact, though ſilently, diſpoſed of, 
and why then reſort to this abrupt unneceſſary rejection of the 
petition? As to the elective franchiſe, he ſaw no ſubſtantial reaſon 

gainſt a Roman Catholic gentleman of property and reſpectabi- 
1257 being intruſted with it; this he ſpoke of now, abſtractedly, 


* 
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for he ſcarcely expected (if he could judge from the complexion 
of the preſens times) to ſee any ſuch event taking place; how- 
ever, he truſted in God, his child might live to ſee it ; when, by a 
gradual incorporation of all fellow ſubjects, of whateyer religious 
denominations, the groſſer errors and doctrines of Popery would 
be comparatively loſt in the ſuperior purity of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and bath parties attend to the great characteriſtic and pre- 
cept of their common Chriſtian faith Peace and good will to 

wards men.“ | 

An honourable gentleman [Mr. Pery] had ſpoken in an ani- 
mated manner of the promulgation of ſome extraordinary politi- 
cal tenets, which he conſidered as inimical to all ſound and ſober 
government. Mr. Hardy ſaid, he partly agreed with him, but it 
muſt be a weak conſtitution indeed, which could not reſiſt ſuch at- 
tacks. As to the diſcuſſion of political queſtions, he always ap- 

roved of for this reaſon, that truth was ultimately benefited by it. 
men wrote ſervilely or abſurdly, till they generally met with 
thoſe who would anſwer them; and thus even their imbecility 
was made to contribute to the growth and to the extent of hu- 
man reaſon. 

Sir Robert Filmer was anſwered by Mr. Locke, and thus his 
nonſenſical ideas, as to government, were eventually the means 
of juſtifying the revolution. It was therefore wiſe in every free 
government to leave ſuch publications to their own fate; if they 
contained any good in them, they would neceſſarily ſo far benefit 
mankind ; if they did not, what could preſerve them from obli- 
yion, except the folly of noticing them? As to the petition, he 
again repeated, he did not think himſelf juſtified in rejecting it, 
-though, as to the obje of it, (the eleQive franchiſe) he was 
equally decided that it could not immediately be granted. In the 
preſent ſituation of the country it would be juſt the moſt impoli- 
tic ſtep that any ſtateſman could take. For, what was the duty 
of a ſtateſman before he offered any great and original meaſure 
to the public? To conſider what he muſt immediately hazard, 
and what he may eventually gain. In this caſe the tranquillity of 
the country would be inſtantly ſhaken to pieces, and on the other 
hand would be put in the balance, a privilege very imperfectl 
\ Exerciſed, and under ſuch reſtrictions as would not, in all probabi- 
lity, gratify the party to whom it was reſtored. Not that he 
doubted that granting it in the manner propoſed by ſome of the 
Roman Catholic community, would meet the wiſhes of the mo- 
derate amongſt them. He believed it would. But would it, fet- 
tered as it neceſſarily muſt be on its onſet, gratify the more ſan- 
guine and violent, who, in times, heated like the preſent, and who 
generally, indeed always, leave the moderate, far, far behind them ? 
If he could judge from ſome publications it would not. Some 
gentlemen in the courſe of the debate, had advanced a moſt ex- 


traordinary poſition indeed They ſaid, That in no poſſible 
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ſituation of the country could the elective franchiſe be given to 
the Roman Catholics with any ſafety to the ſtate.” ithout 
animadverting on the extreme facility with which gentlemen un- 
dertook to diſpoſe of futurity in this manner, and to preſcribe to 
other times, and other parliaments, who without any violent effort 
of imagination might be preſumed to view this queſtion in a very 
different light from that in which it was then regarded ; without 
dwelling on the happy tranquillity of mind with which gentlemen 
could view the revolutions that were then going on in the world, 
and which might poſſibly touch this country in their progreſs, as 
well as others ; waving all this, he ſhould briefly obſerve that the 
Roman Catholic laws were not founded, like the Magna Charta, 
or the petition of right, on great principles of truth which muſt 
remain the ſame in all times, and all viciſſitudes whatever. No 
They were founded on policy merely, a policy which other times 
made it neceſſary to reſort to certainly, but as the times altered 
and paſſed away, the policy ſhould be altered and paſs away alſo. 
Gentlemen therefore, who inſiſted fo much on the immutability 
of ſome particular Roman Catholic laws, were fingularly unfortu- 
nate in ſelecting them as the objects of perpetual, unchanging re- 

rd; for, of all laws whateyer, ſuch laws, from the very nature 
of them, muſt be peculiarly and neceſſarily moſt ſubject to change. 
He had ſpoken of the quiet of the country, and ſo convinced was 
he of the neceſſity, the abſolute neceſſity of maintaining it, at all 
events, that there was nothing independent of the conſtitution 
which he would not ſacrifice to preſerve it. In this he was ſure 
he ſpoke like a friend to the people, who under the ſhade of that 
tranquillity, would gradually obtain their juſt conſequence in the 
fate, and ſo be enabled to oppoſe all its enemies, internal or other- 
wiſe ; aud he doubted uot but the day would yet come, when 
the gentlemen of that Houſe would be enabled to call in aid of 
their conſtitutional exertions, a yeomanry very different from the 

ſent, a yeomanry of decent knowledge, of comfortable circum- 
| 5 and alive to the feelings of freemen, and who would then 
exerciſe, with credit to themſelves and advantage to their country, 
that eleQtive franchiſe, which, if then thrown into their hands, 
wildly and indiſereetly, as ſome theoriſts ſuggeſted, would only 
prove an inſtrument in the hands of every ambitious, opulent 
neighbour, for the aggrandiſement of that neighbour, and their 
own repeated humiliation. He concluded with declaring, that he 
was ſorry the queſtion had been brought forward, but as it was, he 
muſt give it his negative. 5 | 


Mr. Horus thought it would be impolitic to communicate 
the-cle&ive franchiſe to the Roman Catholics until we had firſt 
given them education; this was a mean object of the bill before 
the Houſe, and when we ſee its operation, it would be time enough 
to go farther. | | | 
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The Right Hon. W. B. Poxsox BY. I riſe to ſupport the re- 
ſolution of the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Latouche J. We 
cannot ſuffer this petition to go to a committee; if we did, we 
ſhould ſeem to approve its principles; but as we diſapprove it, I 
would tell them boldly that we will not grant their claim. 


Right Hon. Mr. HogART. TI riſe with great ſatisfaction to 
concur preciſely with my right honourable friend. I never felt 
more pleaſure in my life than in concurring with him. T wiſh the 
petition had never been preſented ; it was done, I believe, rather 
with a view to defeat the bill, than to forward it, for it was well 
known the Houſe could not concur. 

As to the Roman Catholics, I think it the very reverſe of diſ- 
reſpe& not to give an anſwer to their petition : I would not treat 
any body of men with diſreſpe& ; I have an anxious wiſh for the 
happineſs of the people of this kingdom of all deſcriptions, the 
Roman Catholics as well as others; but regarding as I do the 
Proteſtant conſtitution, 1 cannot concur in the petition, nor have 
I any fear in rejecting it. | | 

The ArrokxEY GENERAL ſupported the motion on the gene- 
ral principles adduced by other members in the courſe of the de- 
bate. He contended that Roman Catholics under a privation of 
franchiſe, were not worſe fituated than above two-thirds of the 
Proteſtants of this country; and he conluded by ſaying, he hoped 
the day would come, when the Catholics and Proteſtants of this 
country would be but one people, united for the ſtrength and hap- 
pineſs of the empire. - 


Colonel HuTcainsox. I ſhould not think of riſing at this late 
hour of the night, were it not abſolutely neceſſary from the part 
I took in a former debate. 1 would rather incur the guilt of pre- 
ſumption, by preſſing myſelf on the wearied attention of this 
Houſe, than have it ſuppoſed, for a moment, that I had abandon- 
ed the ground on which I once ſtood. 5 | 

During the courſe of this debate I have heard very extraordi- 
nary language from an honourable member, for whom I have lon 
entertained great perſonal regard and reſpect, language on which 
I ſhall not comment, becauſe I hope never again to hear it repeat- 
ed within theſe walls ; but this much 1 muſt ſay, that the gentle- 
men who ſigned that petition are perſons of property, reſpe&a- 
bility and character; Mr. Byrne alone pays 100, oool. a year duty 
to his majeſty's revenue; the capital, which ſuch a trade requires, 
mult be large indeed, and gives fome ſecurity for the peaceable 
and loyal conduct of him who poſſeſſes it. If there is a man ite 
the world engaged from intereſted motives to preſerve the tran- 
quillity of a country, it is a merchant, who poſſeſſes a large float- 
ing property, which may vaniſh on the appearance of civil con- 
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vulſion, or be entirely annihilated by the events of external war. 
fare. This canvas of the perſonal merits and demerits of peti- 
tioners to this Houſe is new parliamentary doctrine, and which 
- eught not to be endured; we are the ſervants of the people, and 
not their maſters. They have a right to petition us, provided 
they do it in a decorous and reſpectful manner; and there is no 
man who contends that this is not a decorous and reſpectful pe 

tition—Who will venture to appear before you, if he ſhall be 
obliged to endure this fiery ordeal, and to ſubmit to ſuch treat- 
ment? Believe me it is a wretched employment for the parliament 
of Ireland to paſs, day after day, and night after night, in libel- 
ing the great majority of the Iriſh nation. | ; 

Much applauſe has been given to the preſent bill, now before 
us; I am willing to give it ſome— I like its principle; it is the 
principle of conceſſion to the Catholic body, which I admire and 
applaud—yet how far does it go? What does this boaited bill give? 
What reſtraints will remain after it has paſſed into a law ? No Ca- 
tholic, however brave his ſpirit, or conſummate his military ta- 
lents, can command a company of foot in your ſervice, nor, had 
he the enterprizing genius of Cooke, or Columbus, could he com- 
mand the ſmalleſt ſloop in your fleet. If half of a country were 
his own eſtate, he could not preſerve its peace by acting as a ma- 
giſtrate, or take care of his property by performing the duties of 
a grand juror: Such are ſome of the reſtraints under which the 
HAPPY» Cate, and favoured Catholic will ftill continue to 

abour. 

It is ſaid, that they retain prejudices adverſe to the conſtitu- 
tion. What is meant by this aſſertion I have not ſagacity ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover. It cannot ſurely} be maintained, that there is 
any thing in their religion which makes them the natural enemies 
of a free and admirable form of government. In order to do 

away this aſperſion, it will be unneceſſary for me to have recourſe 
to the writings of the French philoſophers, to the eloquence of 
the French orators, to the actings of the French nation. The 
conduct of the Iriſh Catholics themſelves is a ſufficient anſwer to 
this unfounded infinuation, Did you not at a late period, when 
every thing that could be dear and honourable to you as a nation 
was at ſtake, find them in arms by your fide, in order to protect 
that liberty, which they are not ſuffered to enjoy, and to regene-- 
rate that conſtitution, into whoſe pale they were not allowed to 
enter? In times of dread, and danger, they were your, aſſo- 
ciates, your ſoldiers, your defenders ; now in a moment of tran-. 
quillity, when you think you have no occaſion for their ſervices, 
you reje& and calumniate them. You called upon them in 1779 
to aſſiſt you in recovering your commerce, in re-eſtabliſhing your 
conſtitution, in deſending your country againſt a foreign invaſion 
your call was a proof of your weakneſs, and of your fears ; their 


obedience was a proof of their affection, and of their ſtrength. 
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Did they ſeize on a dangerous and critical moment, in order to 
embarraſs your affairs? Did they then remember the oppreſſion or 
miſery of ages? They ſaw in the eſtabliſhment of Proteſtant liber- 
ty, if not their own emancipation, at leaſt the pride, and the glory 
of the country which had given them birth. | 

It is nonſenſe, I am ſure, to talk to you of gratitude, but I 
would addreſs one word to your own underſtanding. 

If the revolution of 1782 could not have been brought about 
but by the co-operation of the Catholic body, can there be any 
proſperity, any power, any real ſtrength in Ireland, unleſs the 
Proteſtants condeſcend to coaleſce with them, and all deſcrip- 
tions of men ſhall be knit together in the bonds of common 
union and common affection. | = | 

Gentlemen have talked of Papiſts, and of drawing ſwords ; 
I almoſt hoped not to have heard ſuch language uſed at this 
day; I anſwer it by ſaying, that the great body of Catholics 
in this kingdom by no means deſerve that ſevere appellation ; 
I believe the number of Papiſts to be few; they would be much 
fewer,. if thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church were willing to think, 
and to ſpeak of them with more liberality, and leſs miſrepren- 
ſentation. Fortunately for this country Catholic bigotry have 
not kept pace with Proteſtant prejudice ; what is meant by 
drawing of ſwords I cannot tell of this, I am convinced, and I 
call upon any man to deny it if he can, that his majeſty does not 
| Poſſeſs a more peaceable, and more loyal body of ſubjects, than 
the Catholics of Ireland, To prove this, my aſſertion would 
be unneceſſary, I appeal to their conduct, to their tried con- 
duct for a century; I defy malignity itſelf to impute any deſigns 
to them, which are hoſtile to the ſtate, the church, or the 
king. 

Lit me now revert to your conduct on this night. 

The Catholics have preſumed to ſtate to you, (who, if not 
their repreſentatives, are undoubtedly their legiſlators and go- 
vernors) and to this their native country, the oppreſſions, and 
grievances, under which they labour; for ſuch their conduct, you 
traduce their motives, you malign their characters, you talk 
of fears, which you do not feel, and of dangers . which you 
do not apprehend, and are willing to ſeize on this or that un- 
authoriſed expreſſion, of this or that unauthoriſed individual, 
in order to juſtify you in proſcribing the whole Catholic body. 
and Aiſmiſiog from your bar, with outrage and indignation, 
the petition of three millions of your people. Are theſe the. 
wiſe principles of the Proteſtant aſcendancy ? Are theſe the firm 
foundations of liberty, of truth, and ſecurity, on which it is built ? 
Go one ſtep farther ; condemn them to hug their chains, order 
them not to feel as men, command them not to uſe their recol- 
lection, or their eye-fight ; and not to remember the events of 
their own hiſtory, or that which has paſſed in their own times in 
America, and is now paſſing in France and in Poland. 


hs 
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Something has been ſaid of wild and innovating ſyſtems of re- 
formation, and of factions exiſting in this country. For myſelf I 
will ſay, that I am no innovator, I belong to no faction. 


[Here the Solicitor General rofe to explain, that he did not 
any way allude to the hononrable member, but to that blaſted 
ſociety called United Iriſhmen. He was ſorry he had ſat 
down without calling thoſe fellows to the bar, but he now 
pledged himſelf to the Houſe that he would do it.] 


Sir, reſumed Colonel: Hutchinſon, I ſpeak no language but my 
own. If any man in this country has infringed the laws, the 
laws are equal to puniſh him. It is peculiarly the duty of gentle- 

men in office to ſee them enforced ; I acknowledge with ſatisfac- 
tion, and with pride that I have talked of the reformation of your 
penal code; I ſhall continue to talk this language to you as long 
as I continue to exiſt ; for in that reformation alone I ſee the fu- 
ture proſperity of my country, and that proſperity I value more 
than life—equal to honour. | 


Mr. GraTTan. I find myſelf under difficulty to expreſs how 
much I regard the mover, and condemn the motion. It is a mea- 
ſure as ſtrong and as violent as any ever perhaps propounded in 
parliament. You are to reje a petition, which you have received 
already, decorous in its manner, regular in its introduQtion and 
reſpeQable from its ſignatures. You reje& it, becauſe it comes 
from a great body of Roman Catholies, and applies, on behalf of 
that body, for ſome ſmall ſhare of freedom. Thus you are not 
only to refuſe, but extinguiſh the principle; you are not only to 
diſappoint, but inſult the petitioner. You =_ the rejection on 
grounds which, you know are fictitious. Vou ſay this Houſe muſt 
anſwer the petition. Then I am to underſtand, every petition 
with which you do not comply, you are to reject by way of an- 
fwer. There is a petition now before you touching the improve- 
ment of the brewery, which you have not rejected nor complied 
with; the petitions laſt year againſt the police, of all the cor- 
porations of Dublin, Did you rejet them? Did you comply 
with them ? ; e 
But there is another petition on our table; a petition from the 
capital of Ulſter ; a petition from the moſt riſing, ſpirited, and 
commercial town in the kingdom, Belfaſt, that goes infinitely 
farther than the Roman Catholic, in their prayer for indulgences. 
This petition, on a diviſion, you received. The humble petition 
of the Catholics you reject; or is it propoſed, in order to preſerve 
conſiſtency, to reject the Belfaſt petition as well as the Catholic, 
and thus commit a violence on the Proteſtant as well as the Ca- 
tholic ſubject; on the firſt for deſiring freedom for his fellow- 
citizen, and on the laſt for deſiring, it for himſelf? - 3 
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The Engliſh parliament in its inveteracy towards the Ameri- 
cans, did not go this length. They did not reje& the petitions 
of the Americans. There were ſome membcrs who did, indeed, 
talk as you have done, with reſpe& to the perſons of the Ameri- 
cans. They derided Hancock and his crew, or Adams and his 
crew, as ſome here have derided Mr. Byrne and his affociates. L 
was concerned and aſhamed to hear certain obſervations on the 
names and conditions of the petitioners, and more concerned to find 
ſuch obſervations received and echoed by the other ſide of the 
Houſe, with applauſe and triumph. The firſt name to that peti- 
tion, is one of the firſt merchants in Ireland; his credit would go 
| farther than the character of moſt of our modern courtier place- 
men: the others, who have been outraged, are men of property, 
reſpectability, of honeſt and uſeful application to extend your 
trade, for the exerciſe of which they are now the ſubject of your 
deriſion. What Catholic in this country will ever be a merchant ? 
or what merchant a petitioner, if he is to undergo this fiery or- 
deal, and to be the ſubje& of ſcortifia the Commons, becauſe he 
has been an inſtrument and promoter of commerce? It is not ſo in 
England. I do got hear that the great merchants there are light- 
ly treated or outraged by the miniſterial part of the Houſe of 
Commons in England: that Mr. Thornton and Mr. Long have 
been a ſubjeQ of diſreſpect. I do not remember to have read that 
Alderman Beckford or Sir John Barnard met with any ſach 
treatment; and yet it is much more improper in the caſe of mer 
chants ſubſcribing the petition, becauſe they are not preſent nor 
repreſented, and therefore are not protected, and in a peculiar 
manner intitled to your liberality. A right honourable member 
(high in confidence) from whoſe quarter of the Houſe this in- 
temperate diſreſpe& and noiſe proceeded, has informed you that 
the petition was conceived with a view to defeat the bill. Sir, 
the right honourable member is wholly unfounded in the charge, 
and he ought to be particularly cautious to avoid reflections on 
the people of this country. It is not the province of a- Lord 
Lieutenant's Secretary to make animadverſions, prejudicial to the 
reputatian even ofthe Roman Catholics of this country. They 
too are ſubjects to be defended againſt inſinuations, as well as in- 
Juries and outrage. I therefore feel myſelf under the neceſſity of 
obſerving on the right hanourable member, ſo far as to ſay, that 
his charge was highly improper and entirely unfounded ; and I 
muſt further add, that whenever any aſſault is made on the charac- 
der of the commercial part of this country by a cry even in this 
Houſe, I will not be wanting to rebuke ſuch levity. 

The matter of the petition has been much miſrepreſented as 
well as the character of the petitioners. It has been ſtated that 
it is an application to eſtabliſh a Catholic parliament. Sir, it is 
an application to be permitted to vote at elections, and not to fit. 
in, parliament; and it is an application for ſuch a ſhare of that 
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elective franchiſe as ſhall bear no proportion to yours, and thete- 
fore it is an application for ſome ſhare of the bleſſings of the con- 
ſtitution, under the Proteſtant aſcendancy, not in oppofit ion to it. 
Calculate, condeſcend to reckon what would be the number of 
the Proteſtant and Catholic voters, if that ſhare in the propor- 
tion defired was granted, and you will find the reſult to be the 
oppolite to your concluſion ; you will find that the proportion of 
ſuffrage is out of all compariſon greater than the Catholic ; that is, 
you will find Proteſtant aſcendancy preſerved, and Catholic free- 
dom permitted; or, in other words you will find their liberty is 
your ſtrength, and you will find, you are not afraid of lofing your 
conſtitutional power, but of adding to it; that your panic does 
not ſuffer your underſtanding to perceive your own weakneſs, or 
provide for your own ſtrength ; juſt as your property in land is 
better ſecured by their ſhare of property in land, ſo your property 
in the conſtitution is better ſecured by their ſhare of property in 
the conſtitution. This very principle, which is the principle of 
their petition, is the preamble of your own law: Whereas it muſt 
tend to the proſperity of this kingdom to admit ſubjects of every 


_... .-gcnominatyzon ; into what? A ſhare in the bleſſings of our free 


_ conflitution. In fine, does it not depend upon you what ſhare 
they ſhall have, and may not you ſecure your own proportion of 
power, and their proportion of freedom; but it is ſaid, if they 
bave any ſhare, however ſmall, in the conflitution, they will get at 
laſt the aſcendancy ? What proof is there offered of this? what 
proof attempted ? None—Mere aſſertion, the aſfertion of panic; 
and if it has any meaning at all except panic and weakneſs, it 
means, that if you give the Catholics ſhare in the bleſſings of your 
conſtitution, they will, by that intermixture, aſſimilate to you; 
that is, they will be in po itics Proteſtant, and then you yourſelves 
may perhaps be inclined to go further. 8 | 

f f t is not always poſſible to refute objections by example as well 
as reaſon, but the objection now under conſideration is refuted by 
both. The experiment has been made, whether giving the elec. 
tive franchiſe is tantamount to giving them ſeats in parliament ; 
they had that electise right near half a century after the revolu- 
tion; they had it in the parliament that fat in the reign of King 
William; they had it in the parliament that fat in the reign of 
Anne; they had it in the parliament that ſat in. the reign of 
George the Firſt, and they had it in the parliament that ſat in the 


' reign of George the Second. The firſt parliament that ſat in Tre- 


Jand fince the Revolution in which the Roman Catholics had not 
the eleQtire franchiſe, was the firſt of the preſent reigu : it fol- 
' Jows from this example, that the eleQtive franchiſe, ſo far from 
ſecuring to them the right of fitting in parliament, was not able 
to ſecure the right of voting at elections; they loſt that right in 
- the commencement of George the Secoud's reign, after having 
poſſeſſed it for thirty-ſeventy years fince the Revolution; from 


I 
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hence 1 conclude, that you are more hd PEG you need be, 
and that if the time was ripe for it, you might fo qualify tat 
franchiſe, or, in the words of your own act of parliament, give 
them a ſhare in the bleſſings of the conſtitution with much ſafety, 
and much ſtrength to the Proteſtant aſcendancy, If the princi- 
ple T uphold is erroneous, it is the error and the A expreſſion 
in the preamble in your act of parliament. . 
A right honourable gentleman has ſaid, that a man is not there- 
fore a ſlave, becauſe he has not a vote: It is true, a man who has 
no property to be taxed is not a flave, when property is taxed 
without his conſent, becauſe he is not taxed ; but the Catholic 
who has property is taxed, and then the argument of the member 
is that a Catholic, though taxed without his conſent, and a Pro- 
teſtant not taxed at all, are alike ; that the Catholic body are in 
the ſituation of that Proteſtant who has neither lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, therefore free. . 
' The Revolution has been much inſiſted on, and much miſun- 
derſtood. Gentlemen ſpeak of the Revolution as the meaſure and 
limit of our liberty. The Revolution in Ireland was followed by 
two events, the loſs of trade and the loſs of freedom to the Pro- 
teſtant ; and the cauſe of ſuch loſſes was our religious animoſity. 
It was not attended by the loſs of the eleQive franchiſe to the 
Papiſt. If, then, the Revolution is the common meaſure of the 
condition af both ſeas, two extraordinary reſults would follow, 


that the Proteſtants ſhould not recover their trade or freedom, and 


that the Catholics ſhould not loſe their fianchiſe; but the virtue 


of the Revolution in Ireland was its principles, which were for a 


century checked in this country, but which did at laſt exert them- 
ſelves, and inſpire you to re-eſtabliſh your liberty, and muſt at laſt 
prompt you to communicate a ſhare of that liberty to the reſt of 
the Iriſh. The Revolution io Ireland, properly underſtood, isa 


great and ſalient principle of freedom; as miſunderſtood, it if a 


meaſure and entail of bondage. 

Ihe part of the ſubject which I ſhall now ' preſs upon you, is 
the final and eternal doom to which ſome gentlemen propoſe to 
condemn the Catholic. Some have ſaid they muſt never get the 
eleive franchiſe, What, never be free? Three millions of your 
people condemned by their fellow ſubjects to an everlaſting ſlavery 
in all changes of time, decay of prejudice, increaſe of knowledge, 
the fall of papal power, and the eſtabliſhment of phuloſophic and 
moral aſcendancy in its place! ! Never be free! Do you mean to 
tell the Roman Catholic, it is in vain you take oaths and declara- 
tions of allegiance ; it would be in vain even to renounce the ſpi- 
ritual power of U e pope, and become like any other diſſenter; 
it would make no difference as to your emancipation. Go to 


France; go to America; carry your property, induſtry, manu- 


factures and family to a land of liberty ; this is 2 ſentence which 
requires the power of a god and the maliguity of a a. drmon; 3. you 


Q 
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are not competent to pronounce it ; believe me, you may as well 
plant your foot on the earth, and hope by that reſiſtance to ſtop 
the diurnal revolution which advances you to that morning ſun, 
which is to thine alike on the Proteſtant and the Catholic, as you 
can hope to arreſt the progreſs of that other light, reaſon and jnſ- 
tice, which approach to liberate the Catholic and liberalize the 
Proteſtant. - Even now the quęſtion is on its way, and making 
its deltined and irreſiſtible progreſs, which you, with all your 
authority, will have no power to reſiſt ; no more than any other 
great truth, or any great ordinance of nature, or any law of mo- 
tion which mankind is free to contemplate, but cannot reſiſt; 
there js a juſtice linked to their cauſe, and a truth that ſets off 
their application. „ | 
This debate is a proof of it, ſcarce had gentlemen, declared the 
franchiſe never ſhould be given, when they acknowledge it muſt, 
but io ſuch time as the Catholic mind is prepared ; then we are 
agreed, that Catholics'may with ſafety to the Proteſtant aſcend; 
ancy, be admitted'to the right of voting, provided they are en- 
lightened Catholics, and we mult of courſe, by that argument, ad- 
mit that ſuch Catholics as are now enlightened, may with ſafety be 
now admitted ; thus in the courſe of two nights debate, have the 
two great arguments for their excluſion been ſurrendered, danger 
to the revolution and to the aſcendancy. It is their ignorance 
you now ſay, not their religion, which js dangerous, and thus the 
queſtion becomes a point of moral capacity, not of religion; whe- 
ther, for inſtance, Catholics of property are in as fit a ſtate of mo- 
ral capacity to exerciſe the right of franchiſe as a forty ſhilling 
freeholder. You have in the courſe of this night defended the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy, a Proteſtant king, a Proteſtant church, a 
| Proteſtant parliament, and a Proteſtant conſtituency ; here you 
draw your lines of circumvallation, but you demoliſh this work, 
and defy this definition, when you allow that hereafter that con- 
flituency, when well inſtructed, may in ſome proportion be Ca- 
tholic. The Proteſtant aſcendancy, then, by your admiſſion, 
does not require a conſtituency purely Proteſtant, but compounded - 
of ſuch men as are civilized ſubſtantial frecholders. By the con- 
ſtitution of this country, land ſhould be repreſented : the land 
therefore, ſhould be in the hands of a Proteſtant conſlituency. If, 
then, your definition is true in its principle, it muſt be extended, 
and you muſt ſay, that the Proteſtant aſcendancy requires that 
all the land, as well as all the votes, ſhould be Proteſtant ; and 
this principle will extend to commerce; and then you muſt ſay, 
that the Proteſtant aſcendancy requires that all the commerce, as 
well as all the land and all the votes, ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of 
Proteſtants, until at laſt you ſweep the Catholics off the face of 
the iſland. The idea of this definition would reſt the Proteſtant 
ſtate on a ſect, not on a people ; that is, it would make its baſe 
narrow, in order to make its head ſecure; a [mall foundation and 
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a great ſuperſtructure; Proteſtant monopoly, diſtin from, and 
fatal to, Proteſtant aſcendancy. You have already. permitted the 
Catholics to purchaſe land; they are now the numbers, and by 
your law they may be a conſiderable portion of landed property; 
your prudence then would provide, that this union of numbers 
and lauded property, {hail have no intereſt in Proteſtant freedom, 
and this you do for the better aſſuring and preſerving the ſame ; 
you ſee we adopt names which we do not underſtand, and ſet 
them againſt things which we might underſtand. We ſet up the 
name of Proteſtant aſcendancy againſt Proteſtaut power, jult as we 
ſet up the name Revolution againſt Proteſtant freedom. The church 
has been forgotten no more than the ſtate, and it has bean inſiſted 
on, that if the Catholics get freedom, they will exerciſe it to ſub- 
ſticute the eſlabliſhment of their religion in the place of ours. Ihe 
example of the Preſbyterians refutes that argument; they are the 
majority of Proteſtants, and they have not deſtroyed our church 
eſtabliſhment. But the argument in its principles is erroneous, 
Men cannot be free without ſuffrage, but men may be free with- 
out church eſtabliſhment ; and therefore they may be ſatisfied with 
the poſſeſſion of the one, and not diſſatisfied without the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the other. I have given my ſentiments on this the other 
night. I fee no reaſon to change them. I am not for precipi- 
tating any meaſure; but loving you as I do, I have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to lay before you the whole of your ſituation, and to reſiſt 
that tide of error which carries away all recollection, I have given 
my reaſons ; hereafter your mind will open; and we ſhall unite” 
Proteſtant power with Catholic freedom. 7 


Mr. Marcus BeexsrorD endeavoured by, ſome ſyllogillical 
arguments to prove that the Houſe of Commons was a repreſenta- 
tion not of the people, but of the property of the country, and that 
under this view the Roman Catholics were as effectually repre- 
ſented as if they had voted for members of parliament. He faid 
much to ſhew the number of electors in Ireland was much greater 
than thoſe of England, extent of territory conſidered. 


Mr. GeorGe Ponsonsy. Of all the votes I ever have given, 
or ever ſhall give in this Houſe, that of this night will be the moſt 
painful, becauſe in it 1 am obliged to differ in opinion from the 
man whom in this Houſe I reſpe& the molt. The firm conviction 
which I have that the advantage of Ireland is in his mind ſupe- 
rior to every other conſideration, makes any difference from him 
peculiarly painful. VE 6 5 ee 

I could wiſh the right honourable gentleman had not made 
* this motion; I know his ſentiments are pure, but I cannot ſee 
why it was neceſſary to have a diviſion, If the motion had came 
from any one of the other ſide of the Houſe, I thorild have ſup- 
poſed it was made for the purpoſe of deitroying the good effect of 


— 
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what we did laſt Saturday. T have this fiel heard language in 
this Houſe ſuch as I never heard in this Houſe before: we have 


been aſked, where are the names of the tiobility and gentry of the 


Roman Catholics ? Sir, we have heard much of ariſtocracy ; it is 
a favourite theme to accuſe this ſide of the Houſe as, an arifto- 
cracy ; but I never heard ſuch ariftocratical language, as if pe- 
tioning parliament was not equally the birth-right of the proudeſt 
peer and the meaneſt peaſant of the land. © © © © 

This petnion ſeeks the eleRive franchiſe for the Roman 
Catholics z. and it has been faid in this Houſe that this franchiſe 
ſhall neither now or ever be granted them. No man deſpiſes the 
prejudices of popery more than I do, and I confeſs I do not think 
that it would be wiſe to extend them the eleRive franchiſe at this 
time; but I am far from ſaying, and 1 ſhould be very, ſorry to 


2 


be both ſafe and advantageous to this country. 


* :, * 


ſuppoſe, that à time would never come when this meaſure would 


I have not divulged my opinion upon this ſubject to many 1 


bave not communicated with any of the Roman Catholics, and 1 


have diſcloſed my ſentiments to a very few Proteſtants. 1 know 
if any one of the objects of this bill bad been propoſed from this 
fide of the Houſe, it would have been ſaid that we were a factious 
party of deſperate men, who, not being able by our own na- 
tural ftrength'to force ourſelves into power, were determined at 
any rate, and by che aid of any Kind of men whatever, to carry 
P ²³ꝛ˙ AAA ꝛ˙·üu 
I did think that the meaſure ſhauld have proceeded from a Prince 


of the houſe of Brunſwick and his miniſters; but never did 1 ſup- 


poſe that it e be introduced into this Houſe without conſult- 
ing thoſe molt immediately affected the Proteſtant genile men of 
e mien to reconcile the Catholics to the Pro- 
teſtants it ought. to. have been given from the Proteſtants as fa- 
your to the Catholics, proceeding from the kindneſs of the Proteſ- 
tants, and accepted by the gratitude of the Catholics. © 
An honourable member has talked much of the fa&ions of the 
times, of ſeditious pamphlets, and of inflamatory hand-bills : If 
any individual, has violated the public peace by ſuch practices, if 
our conll itytion has been traduced and our eſtabliſhments decried, 
why does the honourable gentleman content himſelf with ſcolding 
here? Why does he not drag the offender before the inſulted ma- 
jeſty of the laws? Why does he not proſecute him in the court of 
King's Bench, and exact the rare of his tranſgreſſions? If any 
have ſuffered by theſe publications fo alarming in their tendency, 
it 1shisfide of the I-uſe ; Adminiſtration has not been injured, 
we oaly have experienced their ill effects, for xhe audacious ſpirit 
of theſe books has driven men of ſenſe and weight into the arms of 
Goverament,.. who would otherwiſe have oppoſed and reprobated 
—— ( een it bites 
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I do not think that rejecting this petition will be an inſult 
to the Roman Catholics, I would inſult no man, but I think it is 
neceſſary for parliament. to grant, and to define the extent of 
their conceſſions. 

Ireland, laſt of all nations of Europe, felt the hand of civiliza- 
tion; chere are parts of Ireland, of which we can hardly ſay that 
they are yet completely civilized ; ſhall we impart the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution to men who cannot ſpeak the Britiſh language ? Shall we 

offer the privileges of perfect ſociety to thoſe who are hardly in 
the firſt ſtage of civilization. It is true, part of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and a large part, muſt be exempt from this charge, but you 
muſt grant to all or to none. * 

We ſhould wait till our Jaws have operated, to ſce their effects; 
to intereſt the Catholics in the ſettlement of property, we have 
given them the power of purchafing lands: by allowing them 
education we will enlighten them ; and by iatermarriage, we will 
encreaſe our connection and render our intereſt the ſame ; by ad- 
miſſion to the bar their minds will become liberal; but becauſe 
we give them theſe privileges we muſt not therefore give what 
ſhould follow their effect; for all thoſe cauſes ſhould operate 
before we give them the elective franchiſe, the ultimatum of 
power. 

Parties are r in a free ſtate; but religion when bioaght 
into party, has always been deſtruive ; ; it has been too lon 
ſo in Ireland; I wiſh we could forget its conſequences, and 
hopè the time will come, though I may not live to ſee it, 
when there will be no difference amidſt Iriſhmen, but chat of 
good and bad citizen. | 


The Houſe divided on the rejection of the petition, 
| Ayes for rejeting - 208 — Noes 3 


Tellers for che ayes, Right Hon. David Latouche, aud 
Right Hon. George Ogle ;—for the noes, Mr. Forbes and 
Colonel Hutchinſon. 


| Right Honourable Mr. Latouche then a that the peti- 
'tivn from the Society of the United Iriſhmen of Belfaſt, ſhould be 
alſo rejected Phe queſtion was put, and the petition rejected 
with two or three negatives. 


— — — 
* 


Wrpnxspar, F=pnvany 22, 1792. 


Mr. Cotes called the attention of the Houſe to what he con- 
ſidered a breach of privilege of the moſt atrocious kind. An 
honourable member — General] received a note, that a 
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certain perſon (Mr. Smith] would call on him this morning, at 
ten o'clock, to require an explanation of ſome expreſſions which 
he had uttered in the Houſe of Commons relative to Fames Napper 
Tandy. The honourable member informed the meſſenger he 
would be at his [Mr. Cuffe's] houſe at that hour. Mr. Smith 
accordingly came at the hour appointed, and delivered to the 
Solicitor General a note, figned James Napper Tandy, which note 
Mr. Cuffe read, nearly to the * pur port: 


« Six, 


Vnderſtanding you have introduced my name laſt night into 
a debate in the Houſe of Commons, and treated it with contume- 
ly and contempt ; not to ſay any thing of the impropriety of 
attacking an individual in his abſence, when it was impoſſible for 
him to defend himfelf; I requett your anſwer to the following 
quere: Did you, or did you not, mean me perſonal offence by 
thoſe expreſſions ? Ibis queſtion | conceive no 9 gentleman can re- 
fuſe to anſwer. 

To which the Solicitor General returned an anſwer, which Mr. 
Cuffe alſo read, vearly as follows : | 


« SIR, : 


4 J have received your note, in which you require an explana- 
tion of certain expreſſions uſed by me in the Houle of Commons: 
ſuch. is my ſenſe of my own honour, and the diguity of the Houſe 
of Commons, that I cannot think of violating either by any ex- 

ation.“ 6 
"3 Smith then id, that the conſequences of ſuch an anſwer 
would probably be very diſagreeable. To which Mr. Toler re- 
plied, that he believed the conſequences would be very diſ- 
agreeable. 

Sometime afterwards Mr. Toler received another letter from 
Mr. Tandy, which dir. Cuffe read monly as follows: : 


« 816, 


When I called for an e of the mention you pad made 
of my name in the Houle of Commons I expected another anſwer, 
than that which you bave thought proper to give: if you perſiſt 
iu refuſing further explanation on that fab ubject, I muſt think that 
what you ſaid on that occaſion with reſpect to me, was perſonal 
| and | premeditated.” 

To which Mr. Toler replied, that no other anſwer would be 
ive. In the evening Mr. Smith called again at Mr. Cuffe's, and 
id that as this was a public affair, Mr. Tandy would publiſh the 

circumſtances of the tu anſaction in the public prints. Whether 

it was riglit to take ſome meaſures to aſſert the dignity of the 

+ Houſe or not, Mr. Cuffe left with the Houſe to n haviog 

this put them in poſſeſſion of the fat. 
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Mr. Mazcvus BrresrorD ſaid, that after what had been ſlated 
by the honourable gentleman, it was unneceſſary for him to make 
any other comment on the ſubject, than move that James Napper 


Tandy had been _ of a groſs. breach of the privileges of that 
Houle. 


The SPEAKER ſaid, it was unuſual to come to a reſolution of 
that kind until the perſon had been firſt brought to the bar; he 
then moved, that James Napper Tandy be taken into the cuſtody 


of the Serjeant at Arms, and that he be n to the bar of the 
Houſe forthwith. 


A ſimilar motion was propoſed againſt William Thomas Smith. 


Both motions weile agreed to, nem. con. 


A member ſaid, that from what he had heard of the tranſaction, 
Mr. Smith had, throughout the whole of the buſineſs, conducted 
himſelf in the moſt conciliatory manner ; he hoped the Houſe 
would make ſome difference between him and Mr. Tandy. 


Mr. Cuers bore teſtimony of the very proper conduct of Mr. 
Smith, who had throughout behaved in a very gentleman-like 
manner, and he had therefore intended to move ſume mg 
in his favour. 


When the other buſineſs of the Houle was over, the Speaker 
informed the Houſe, that he had iſſued his warrant for the appre- 
henſion of Mr. Tandy ; that the meſſenger had found him, and 
ſhewed him the warrant; that Mr. Tandy went in for his hat, 
eſcaped through a window, and had not ſince been found. 


Mr. M. BerxxsyorD requeſted the meſſenger might be called i in. 
The meſſenger being called to the bar ſaid, that he had called at Mr. 
Tandy's in Bride-ſtreet, and had been informed be was 30 his ſon's, 
No. 28, Chancery- lane; the meſſenger went there and found him; 
be ſhewed him the Speaker” s warrant, and alſo his badge of 
office. Mr. Tandy retired into a parlour, ſlapped the door after 
him, and alfo a ſecond door within fide ; the meſſenger ſuppoſed 
he had gone in for his hat, and on enquiry was informed by his 
ſon, that he was writing a note, and would be with him immedi- 
ately ; finding he did not come, the meſſenger enquired again, 
and was informed by the ſon, that he believed he had made his 
elcapo—that he might go through the houſe and ſearch for him. 

The Deputy Serjeant at Arms corrobroated this account, and 
ſaid he had been at Mr. Tandy's after the meſſenger had return- 
ed, that he had been informed by the ſon that ** Tandy had 
made his eſcape. 


Mr. Mazcus Breesrord ſaid, it nil from the relation ; 
of the meſſenger, that Mr, FRY ſaw the order of the Speaker ; 
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and that inſtead of coming to the bar to endeavour to extenuate 
the atrocious offence he had committed, he had reſcued himſelf 
from the meſſenger, and from his ſhutting the doors cautiouſſy 
after him-in order to ſecure his retreat when he quitted the meſſen- 
ger, it was plain he fully underſtood the meaning of the order ; 
the proper proceſs now was, to move that James Napper Tandy, 
having , reſcued himſelf from the cuſtody of an officer of this 


Houſe is guilty of a groſs rai ns of its privileges ;—he then 
made the motion. | 


Hon. Denis Brown ſpoke i in very 1 terms of the 
outageous proceeding of Mr. Tandy, and thought if the Houſe did 


not on this occaſion aſſert * there was an end of all freedom of 
deliberation, 


The motion paſſed nem. con. | 


Mr. Marcus BRERESTOoRD then moved, that an \ omble addreſs 
be preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant; praying that 
he would be pleaſed to iſſue a proclamation, offering a reward for 
the apprehenſion of ſaid Tandy. - 


Sir L. Pansoxs thought this rather an unuſual mode of pro- 
ceeding; in the firſt inſtance. 


Lord een * with the wb baronet, that i it was 
an unuſual proceeding, and for that reaſon he agreed to oa as the 
enormity of the offence was unuſual. 


Mr. Mazcus Bar ſaid, ahi the uſual proceſs of any 
court was incompetent. to bring an offender to juſtice, Tome ex- 
traordinary mode muſt be recurred 10. In the preſent inſtance 
there was no intermediate ſtep that could be taken between the 
Speaker's warrant and the * for a proclamation. | 


The SEALER ſaid, this was. not an unufual mode of brin ing 
iu offenders ; it had been practiſed i in the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
-mons in the laſt ſeſſion, and ag bye uſed with eſſec̃t bene in the 
laſt ſeſſion alſo. - 


The motion then paſſed nem. con. and the addreſs: was ordered 
to be preſented forthwith. * © 


Mr. Maxcus Apasebsen then moved, that 3 Napper 
Tandy having preſumed to demand an explanation from a mem- 


ber of this Houſe, of words ſpoken in debate in this — had 
been guilty of a groſs breach of privilege. 


Mr. Baowx [College] ſaid, he could not help thinking that 


"there appeared a, very unuſual warmth in the proceeding agaiaſt 
this man, and he knew nothing 3 in the character of the man that 
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could juſtify it; putting his conduct in this inftance out of queſ- 
tion, which he admitted was very intemperate. He did not 
think the warmth, they manifeſted on this occaſion, did them any 
great Honour. „„ | | 

Mr. Hozarr differed ſo much from the hon. gentleman, that 
though he could not ſay the warmth they ſhewed in this inſtance 
did them any great honour, he would ſay that if this warmth did 
not appear, it would have done them the greateſt diſhonour. 


Mr. Bxowx moved the previous queſt ion, which not being ſes 
conded, the Speaker could not put it. The motion of Mr. Bereſ- 
ford then paſſed in the affirmative, nem. con. ** 

TheATrTorney GenztRraAL then moved © that his Majeſty's At- 
torney General be directed to proſecute ſaid James Napper Tandy 
for the ſaid offence,” ——Agreed to nem. con. 


Mr. Pav moved, © that it ſhould be an inſtruction to the 
committee on the Popery bill to receive a clauſe, to repeal fo 
much of the twelfth of George I. and twenty-third of George 
II. as make the marrying of a Proteſtant to a Papiſt by a 
popiſh/prieſt, felony of death, without benefit of clergy ;' and in- 
flict a penalty upon the perſons married and preſent at the mar- 
riage, in caſe of not diſeovering it within three: years.“ He ſaid 
theſe were tke moſt diſgraceful and ſanguinary laws in the Popiſh 
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The ATTornty GEXERAL ſaid, he would ndt object to 
a law for-leſſening the puniſhment. in thoſe, caſes; but he would 
not conſent to have ſuch marriages legalized. It had been 
the wiſh of thoſe who had aſſiſted the honourable baronet in fram- 
ing the bill, (of which number he had the houour to be one) to 
frame it fo ag / to give offence to no perſon whatever : but he did 
not think thal the clergy of this kingdom would ever agree to 
permitting popiſh prieſts ro marry Proteſtants and Papiſt. 

Mr. Paus. ſaid, he thought it diſgraceful to humanity that a 
prieſt; who might innocently and ignorantly marry two per- 
ſons together, one of whom without his knowledge was a Pro- 
teſtant, ſhould incur the dreadful penalty of death without beneſſ̃ 
of clergy ; in great maritime towns, eſpecially where there was a 
continual influx of people, it would be impoſſible for him to ko 
the religions of all thoſe perſons who were married by him. 


oy Right Hon. Joun BuresroRD ſaid, that in a buſineſs ol this 
great importance, every ſtep ſhould be deliberately conſidered; 
nothing ſhould be admitted into this bill without full and fair no- 
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tices the bill itſelf has been flowly brought through the Houſe, 
that ir might be maturely and entirely underſtood ; it has been 
brought in a fortnight after leave was given; a fortnight had in- 
tervened between each reading, and it had been committed for a 
diſtant day; but now, juſt as the Houſe were going into the com- 
mittee, new clauſes. were introduced when they had no time to 
conſider them, or know what they were. As to the particular 
law which the gentleman wiſhed to repeal, he did not ſee the ne- 
ceſſity for repealing it: in large towns, there were always Pro- 
teſtant clergymen to be found, and it would be a very heavy crime, 
even in them, to marry any-perſon without a lene el 

perſons unknown: if chis law were repealed, Proteltant clergy- 
men would alone be puniſhed, while popiſh prieſts would paſs with 


impunity. | 


Sir Hixcorzs LaxcRIsHE. The penalty in this cafe is cer- 
tainly difproportioned to the crime; there is already a paragraph 
ia this bill enacting * that there ſhall be no penalty on Proteſtant 
clergymen marrying / Proteſtants to Roman Catholics.” And 
three or four words at the end of that clauſe will do as well as the 
clauſe of the honourable gentleman. — #3 3a 


Mr. Jouxson faid, be would not only oppoſe this but any;other 
extenſion which ſhould be offered to the preſent bill; upon this 
ground that nothing ſhould be admitted into it which ſhould not 
— been properly cunſidered. Not withſtauding all the time that 
the bill had been before the Houſe, he did not think that it was 
yet fully conſidered; if gentlemen deſigned farther benefits to the 
Roman Catholics, let them move another diſtinct bill for the pur- 
poſe. In a great national queſtion like this, too much time 
could not be taken on a much leſs important ſubject in another 
country, (the laws of libels) parliament had poſtponed the bill 
for conſider ation from one ſeſſion to another, that ſo intereſting 
and momentous a law might be throughly underſtood and inveſti- 
Mr. Paul faid, he had been impelled by humanity merely to 
| Jatroduce the clauſe z be had been ſtruck with hotror on reading 
the law in the ſtatute books ; but as his motion had met with 
ſo much oppolition, he zwould beg leave of the Houſe to 
wichdraw it. $17 7 8 ribs 1 Siren} 5 


Mr. MaxweLL ſaid, he would propoſe in the committee on 
the Popery bill, ſome amendments which he would then read to 
the Houſe, in order not to offer any thing by ſurpriſe : he hoped 
he would not from them be ſuppoſed an enemy to the bill; but he 
deemed them neceſſary to ſecure the Proteſtant aſcendancy ; and 
be perſecily agreed with thoſe gentlemen who thought the Houſe 
mould give with generofity, and withhold with firmneſs.” 

4 I | 
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He would introduce a clauſe into the oath which the bill required 
the Roman Catholics to take; an oath which had been long the 
only barrier between them and the Proteſtants, which, if they diſ- 
regarded, they might long fince have forced their way into/ that 
Houſe ; but to which they had ſhewn a moſt religious obſervance. 
His attention was to add to the oath theſe words: And I do 
ſwear, that J will not conſent to any project to overturn the Pro- 
teltant aſcendancy.” — This he thought would not detra from 
the object of the bill, for he ſuppoſed no Roman Catholic would 
refuſe this oath. = | 

Another amendment he would propoſe to the oath, in imita- 
tion of the Engliſh oath, in order to remove the difficulty of aſ- 
ce!taining who were Roman Catholics—it would be thus; © I 
A. B. do ſwear, that I am of the Roman religion.“ | 

A third amendment would be alſo copied from the Engliſh : 


it was this—to prevent Popiſh ſchool-malters educating the child- 
ren of Proteſtant parents. OA 


The Houſe then reſolved into committee on the bill to relieve 


his majeſty's ſubjects profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion; 
Lord Delvin in the chair. FEE 


Mr. Maxwzrl propoſed his firſt amendment. 


Mr. Joansoxn wiſhed the honourable gentleman would define. 
what he meant by the Proteſtant aſcendancy ; the firſt time he 
had heard the expreſſion was from the mouth of a gentleman of 
a vigorous imagination, who emphatically ſtamped a meaning on 
the words, which the Houſe felt ſtrongly at the moment. But he 
did not know how, under this clauſe, an indictment could be 
framed, or a man convicted under the general crime of an attempt 
to overturn the Proteſtant aſcendancy. | 


Mr. MaxweLL ſaid, if the words conveyed a meaning to the 
perſon taking the oath it was ſufficient ; the oath, only related to 
religious tenets which were equally vague and indefinitive ; it 
was reſtricted to no court of law, it was only regiſtered in foro 
conſcientiæ; but as the Houſe ſeemed difinclined to the amend- 
ment, he would withdraw it. | 


Sir HercvLes LanGrISHeE moved a clauſe to repeal the law 
obliging ſolicitors and attornies to educate their children Pro- 
teſtants. It was abſurd to allow Roman Catholics to become of 
this profeſſion, and yet oblige them to educate their children in a 
different religion. e 


The elauſe was agreed to. 


Sir Hzxcurks Laxckis h ſaid, that the liberality of the 
gentlemen of the law, in not oppoſing the entry of Roman Catho- 
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lies into that profeſſion, was ſo ſtrong an argument in favour of ex- 
tending the facility of admiſſion to the bar, that be would move 
the following clauſe : , | 45 
& That every perſon profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, 
who had before the Iſt day of January, 1792, entered, his name 
at an Engliſh Inn of Court as a ſtudent, ſhall be allowed ta enter 
his name in the ſociety of King's Inns of Ireland, as af the date 
af his entry in ſuch Engliſh Ion of Court, and the treaſurer of the 
ſaid ſociety is hereby empowered and authoriſed to make ſuch 
ſpecial entry.“ 5 | . | 


This claufe was agreed to. 


| Mr, GrorGe Poxsonay obſerved, that by the clauſe juſt paſſ- 
ed, the Roman Catholics would be put in a more advantageous 
fituation than many Proteſtant young gentlemen, who had per- 
formed all the rt quiſites neceſſary to going to the bar, fave only 
entering their names at the King's Inns in Ireland; he hoped 
they would be indulged in the ſame manner it was intended the 
Catholics ſhould be. he 2 8 
The Prime Serjeant and Attorney General concurred; and an 
amendment was made by which ſuch Proteſtant ſtudents of the 
law as have entered their names in any one of the Inns of Court in 
England, previous to the iſt of January, 1792, ſhall be enabled to 
enter their names in Ireland, as of the fame date as their entry in 
Dee 
The clauſe being read which went to legalize the intermarriages 
of Protettants with Roman Catholics, * | 


l Mr. BacweELL objected to it, as having a tendency more power- 
ful than any other cauſe whatever, of making converts to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. e 


Sir Hxxcurts LAxcRIsnE ſaid, the clauſe went no further 
than to reſtore a liberty which had exiſted even in the molt rigor- 
ous times, and to re-eſtabliſh that which was really and truly a re- 
laxation, not more in favour of Roman Catholics than of Pro- 
teſtants; and ſuch as mult have a tendency to create union and 
intercourſe amongſt every claſs of ſubjeats. © 

The a& of the ninth of William the Third, went no further 
than to prevent Roman Catholics from becoming heirs, executors, 
adminiſtrators or guardians to any perſon ;. but it did not go fo far 
as to diſallow their marriage with Proteſtants. It went indeed 
ſo far as to render their children beggars ; but it did not proceed 
to ſtigmatize them with the difgrace of baſtardy. It remained for 
the perſecuting period of 1746, to enact a law which % fafo 
annulled thenceforward, every marriage between Proteſtant and 
Papiſt ; an af of eternal ſcparation to the people of the reſpeQive 
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religions, which had now for juſt forty- ſix years diſgraced our 
ſtatute books; fortunately for the cauſe of juſtice and hu manna- 
ture, the perſecuting zeal which dictated this law, defeated its 

own object; for ſo looſely worded was the act, that it was only 
by the tranſpoſition of a ſingle comma, that the ſpirit of this act 
was averted from the cruel purpoſe of preventing many a virtuous 
and amiable wife, to guard the reputation of her own chaſtity, or 
the legitimacy of her own children. He was happy, however, to 
know that gentlemen of the profeſſion of the law in modern and 
moderate times, had too much liberality, not to uſe every oppor- 
tunity of conſtruing away thoſe abominable ſtatutes. | 

He truſted the liberal conceſſions of the preſent hour would 
not be marred by the adoption of a propoſition, which would 
mark with invidioufneſs a bill, having for its object concihation 
and mutual happineſs ; and that gentlemen would not, under the 
preſſure of old prejudices, deſtroy all the advantages which muſt 
reſult to poſterity from this molt material and intereſting clauſe in 
the bill; and which he was confident muſt tend more than any 
other to obviate all inſidious diſſention, and unite the regards 
of all ſes of ſubjects. 


Mr. Coor e roſe to expreſs his love for the Proteſtants, and his 
reſpect for the Roman Catholics. The oftener he conſidered the 
| preſent bill, the more was he convinced of its importance. He 
never could allow, but ever mult reje& any meaſure tending to ſub- 
vert the Proteſtant aſcendancy, or to incroach upon our conſtitu- 
tion, fo happily eſtabliſhed as it is. | | 


The Hon. Dex1s Browgs ſaid, he firmly thought with the 
right honourable gentleman, but he could not ſee how the Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy was to be ſubverted, or the happineſs of the con- 
ftitution encroached on, by the preſent clauſe. 

With reſpect to the apprehenſions intimated in the courſe of 
debate upon this bill, that it would tend to revive the claims of 
Catholics for forfeited eſtates, na man had ſtronger reaſons for 
ſuch fears than himſelf, as all the eftates of his family were pur- 
chaſed under forfeitures. He was alſo convinced that the greater 
number of Roman Catholics who now poſſeſſed eſtates in this coun- 
try, ipherited under fimilar titles: but he eatertained no appre- 
henfions whatever upon the ſubject. SE LION 


Mr. Geoxct Poxsox v, the Hon. Mr. PE v, and Sir Tau Es 
Corrxx, were againſt expunging the clauſe. | | 

An amendment was propoſed to this clauſe, for removing the 
diſqualification of Vroteltants, married to Roman Catholic wives, 
{pm voting at elections. ayer, | 9 85 
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- Mr. Secatrary Hoparr ſaid, the bill introduced by his ho- 
nourable friend [ Sir Hercules Langriſne] did propoſe certain ob- 
jets which had hitherto the good fortune of meeting the concur- 
rence of the Houſe, and the approbation of the country; and he 
ſhould be ſorry now to ſec any new matter introduced, which 
ſhould hazard that unanimity ſo defirable upon a ſubje& of ſo 
much importance. He did not wiſh to leave it in any man's 
power to ſay, that the friends of the meaſure had, by a ſide-wind, 
done what they did not profeſs or intend to do. | 


Mr. Oc ſaid, he would not give his aſſent to a clauſe in this 
bill, which be could not admit in any election bill. There were 
other indulgences given by the bill to which he had his objec- 
tions: the bar, for inſtance ; for though he qhould not object to 
give to the Catholics every neceſſary advantage, with reſpe& to 
agriculture and trade, he could not conſider the profeſſion of a 
barriſter ia the light of trade. How far it might be wiſe to ex- 
tend this profeſſion to Roman Catholics was for the diſcretion of 
the Houſe ; but for his part he conſidered a Proteſtant bar as ne- 
ceſſary as a Proteſtant parliament. 


Mr. GxArrax thought it extremely impolitic, at the very 
time gentlemen ſeemed ſo eager to ſupport the Proteſtant aſcend- 
ancy, to ſeem anxious for the continuance of a law, tending to 
leſſen the number of Proteſtant electots. It was, in his mind, car- 
j ing the idea too far, to ſuppoſe female influence, by Catholic 
wives on Proteſtant huſbands, could injure the Proteſtant intereſt 
upon an election. He thought there was no obſtacle ſo great to 
the good effects of the preſent bill, as that of disfranchiſing every 
Proteſtant eleQor, for availing bimſelf of the benefit it holds out; 
it would be in fact encouraging with one hand, and at the ſame 
time diſcouraging with the other. The elective franchiſe was one 
of the ſtrongeſt temporal inducements to conformity ; but while 


the diſqualifying principle exiſted, the inducement could have no 


operation with reſpect to the married Catholic, who, if he 
was inclined to conform, would be disfranchiſed by the non- 
conformity af his wife; and thus be encouraged to go back to 
Popery. e d n 
| 1 however, it was in vain to debate upon the clauſe; but 
he owed to his own conſiſtency the declaration of his ſentiments ; 
and however adverſe gentlemen might be to join his opinion, he 
was free to declare, he thought any penalty whatever, annexed 
to the intermarriage of Proteſtants and Roman. Catholics, injuri- 
ous to the Proteſtant aſcendancy. The intermarriage of the vic- 
torious people with the vanquiſhed people was a policy as old as 
Alexander the Great ; and certainly muſt be the beſt poſſible 
mode of ſecuring the intereſts and the influence of the former. So 
long as it was the law of this country to prevent the marriage of 
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Proteftants with Catholics, thoſe penalties might be right: but 
now that this law was no longer to exiſt, and that it became a 
principle of policy to encourage ſuch intermarriages ; to keep up 
theſe penalties was abſurd and ridiculous, 

With reſpect to management in the moving of this amend. 
ment, it might not be adviſable to preſs it, at the riſque of loſing 
the bill altogether; but he would recommend the principle, as a 
laudable ground for adoption in an election bill. 


Mr. Soricirok GEXZAAL thought it very wrong to hold any 
thing like a matrimonial diſpute ; for his part he was of opinion, 
that matrimony ſhould be one of the freeſt trades in the country; 
and with this view, he conſidered it highly abſurd, while a law 
was paſſed for the encouragement of matrimony between Pro- 
teſtant and Roman Catholic, to continue another law which at- 
tached disfranchiſement to the very act which it is the with of 
parliament to encourage. | 


The amendment was rejected; and the clauſe paſſed in its ori- 
ginal form | | ; 


The education clauſe being read: 


Sir HENcUrES LaAxcxis RR commented with much point, 
upon the prepoſterous policy on which the penal laws reſpecting 
the education of Catholics muſt have been founded. For 
though all nations, in all ages, were under the impreſſion of a 
wiſh for improvement and education amongſt them, yet our ſta- 
tute books ſtood branded with the odium of a law which not 
only precludes the great body of the people from acquiring any 
education at home, but ſubjects any one of them who ſhall go 
of himſelf, or ſend his child for education, into other countries, 
to diſqualification for ever ; from ſuing for any claim in any 
court of law or equity; from being a guardian, or an executor, 
or an adminiſtrator, or receiving any legacy. And this is not 
enough, he is not only ſubjected to theſe perſecuting penalties by 
the law of the country, but, contrary to all principles of law, his 
accuſer is not obliged to appear to prove his crime, but the ac- 
cuſed muſt prove his own innocence, or be convicted! 

The object of the preſent bill was to do away that obnoxious 
law, and give the Catholic the full power of educating his chil- 
dren every where, or any where he can procure the beſt educa- 
tion for them; and in order to render them the more eligible 
for this purpoſe, the bill went alſo, to repeal ſo much of the 
act of the 17th and 18th of Charles II. as obliges all perſons 
opening ſchools to take out a licenſe from the biſhop of the 
dioceſe ; by which means the Roman Catholics would be enabled 
to open. ſeminaries for the education of their youth, in every 
reſpe& agreeable to their own choice. | 
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Mr. GrxarTan obſerved, that by the preſent laws of the 
college, there were certain oaths neceſſary to be taken, which 
prevented Roman Catholics from becoming profeſſors in the 
learned departments; he therefore intimated an intention of 
bringing forward a bill at ſome future day to amend that regulation, 
if it ſhould be thought inexpedient to do it by the preſent bill. 


Mr. Gzorct Poxsoxsy ſaid he had no objection to the pre- 
fent bill, for what it did, but rather for what it did not. 

It was defective, in ſo much as it did not give in its fulleſt 
extent the benefit of an univerſity education, both to the laity 
and the clergy of the Roman Catholic religion. He thought 
if there was any reftraint on them, in this point, it ſhould be to 
oblige them to educate their elergy at home. And that the 
youth of both religions ſhould not be educated ſeparately, bur 
together and in the ſame univerfity. He had in contemplation 
a motion to bring forward for this purpoſe, but not in the 
preſent ſeſſion. It might perhaps be adviſable to found another 
college, and annex it as a branch of the preſent univerfity. It 
was a plan which would well deſerve the attention of Govern- 
ment, and the liberal ſupport of Parliament. He threw out the 
idea now, that gentlemen might turn the ſubject in their 
thoughts, and come prepared next ſeſſion to aid it by their ſug- 
geſtions. | | 


Mr. Gaavpon was of opinion, the bill embraced no object 
more materially important than that of education; but on this 
ſubject it did not go far enough. For if the legiſlature had 
extended to the Roman Catholics the juft and neceſſary benefits 
of an home education, it was their duty alſo to provide as fully 
as poſſible for that education, under proper and well regulated 
eſtabliſhments, and to prevent the neceſſity of their reſorting to 
other foreign univerſities; for he was fully convinced if we did 
not allow the Roman Catholics in this country education in our 
univerfity, the bill could never effect its moſt defirable objects. 
With reſpect to the clergy of both perſuaſions, he did not think 
it would be adviſable to educate them together, leſt it might 
tend to re-excite thoſe theological controverſies, and polemical 
diſputations which had already done ſo much miſchief in this 


country, and fomented fo much the rancour of ſeQaries againſt 
each other. 5 : 


Mr. Geoxce Ponsonsy replied, that he believed the ſpirit 
of religious controverſy on the ſubject of myſteries, was now 
totally exploded; and mankind were content to read and admire 
the great truths of the goſpel in the majeſtic ſimplicity of their 
own language, unperplexed by the myſtical jargon of ſchool 
theology But if ever a Roman Catholic and a Vroteſtant di- 
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vine in this country ſhould attempt to amuſe themſelves by re- 
viving any public controverſy, about theological myſteries, and 
that he ſhould have the honour of a ſeat in parliament, he would 
find a way to filence them. Such ſubjects were now fallen into 
the utter contempt they deſerved, and it would be the fault of 
the legiſlature, if ever they ſuffered the public mind to be agi- 
tated by any ſuch contemptible nonſenſe. | 


Mr. Bzowne (of the College) thought the education of youth 
as much an object of legiſlation, as any other purpoſe whatever 
becauſe by it were to be inculcated the princivles that govern 
mens opinions and conduct through lite. Witn reipe& to what 
had been urged by his honourable friend [Mr Ponſonby] touch- 
ing the education of Proteſtant and Catholic youth together, 
there were he knew different opinions in the univerſity : the ju- 
nior fellows were friends to the meaſure ; but the ſeniors were of 
a different opinion. He wiſhed however, when gentlemen were 
carving the college, and making new ones, and diſpoſing of re- 
venues as they pleaſed, they would condeſcend to recollect, that 
it was part of the charter of the college, that no new ſeminary 
for education ſhould be erected without their conſent, unleſs by 
royal licence, which therefore at leaſt would be neceſſary, to pre- 
ſerve their chartered rights. He thought alſo, it would not be 
paying them much compliment, to adviſe with them a little 
upon ſuch an occaſion, or to ſuppoſe they might be in ſome 
meaſure judges, as to the expediency of ingrafting a different 
college upon their ſtock, or the expediency or practicability of 
admitting Roman Catholics into the preſent ; he ſhould not 
however be ſurprized to ſee plans formed, without thinking of 
them at all, (in the ſame manner as they were treated with re- 
ſpect to the famous board of education) from the contempt and 
negle& which they had experienced from Government for thirty 
years paſt; a treatment totally different from what they had ex- 
perienced in former reigns, which tended to diſcourage litera- 
ture, emulation, and exertion, and which was one of the curſes 
attending the affronted and degraded ſtate of Ireland; a treat- 
ment they did not deſerve, ſince they would not yield in real 
learning to any ſeminary. The nation of Ireland, ought to foſ- 
ter its own univerſity, and reprobate any government which did 
not d ET £7 eB, 

Mr. Grog Poxsonsy roſe to explain, and to affure his 
honourable and learned friend that no difreſpe& or inattention 
whatever was intended to the univerſity by either himſelf or his 
right honourable friend, [Mr. Grattan] nor did he believe the 
Government of the country would adopt any meaſure of the na- 
ture propoſed, without previouſly conſulting the univerſity, 
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| The clauſe moved by Mr. Grattan, for enabling the Roman 
Catholics to become profeſſors of anatomy, botany, and Che- 


miſtry, and referred by the Houſe to the committee, being now 
read, it was warmly oppoſed by 


Doctor Dv1Gexan, who explained that the profeſſorſhips in 
theſe ſciences in Trinity College were ſupported on a fund, ſpe- 
cifically appropriated to the purpoſe, by the will of Alderman 
Sir Patrick Dunn; and he therefore hoped parliament weuld 
not ſo far infringe the intention of the donor, or the privileges 
of the univerſity, as to throw open to Roman Catholic, bene- 
fits that were ſpecifically appropriated by the teſtator to Proteſ- 
tant profeſſors, long before any ſuch meaſure as the bill now be- 
fore the Houſe was thought of. He expreſſed his apprehen- 
fions, that if once the college dignities were thrown open to 
Roman Catholics, the Proteftant influence there would in time 
be ſubverted by Popery. After a ſhort and deſultory debate, 
or rather converſation, the clauſe was rejected on the conſide- 
ration of the preſent fund for ſupporting the profeſſorſhips being 
a private donation, and ſubject to the conditions ſpecified by the 
donor. : 


The committee having finiſhed the bill, Lord Delvin ac- 
quainted the Houſe that they were ready to report. 


The report was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


Mr. STAPLEs roſe to congratulate the Houſe and the nation, 
upon the firmneſs that the repreſentative body had ſhewn upon 
the refuſing the Roman Catholics every thing injurious to the 
Proteftant aſcendancy, and their liberality, at the ſame time, in 
granting them every poſſible advantage, conſiſtent with that 
aſcendancy; he defired moſt particularly to give his - hearty 
thanks to his right honourable friend hich in office, [Mr. Ho- 
bart] for the ſteady attention he had upon this occaſion ſhewn 
to the welfare of the country. | 


— 8 6 — * 
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 TavasDay, FaeBRUARY 23, 1792. 


- Reported the Roman Catholic bill. Ordered .to be en- 
groſſed. 


Mr. Foxnzs moved for leave to bring in his annual place and 
| penſion bill. ; | 


Colonel Smyth, of the Independent Dublin- Volunteers, ap- 
peared at the bar, in cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, in com- 


* 
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1792. 


pliance with the order of yeſterday, on a charge of breach of 
privilege, for carrying a meſſage of an honourable kind from 
James Napper Tandy, Eſq; to John Toler, Eſq; his Majeſty's 
Solicitor General, demanding an explanation of ſome aſperities 
relative to Mr. 'Tandy, which had fallen from Mr. Toler in the 
courſe of Monday night's debate in the Houſe of Commons. 


Mr. SyzAxtr ſaid——Mr. Smyth, you have been guilty of a 
violent breach of the privileges of this Houſe ; what have you 
to urge in your exculpation ? 
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Mr. Smyth anſwered, that he had ever had the higheſt re- 
ſpe& for the dignity of parliament, and did not know that in 
the manner he had conducted himſelf, he was committing any 
violation of its privileges; if he had, he was concerned for it. 
So ſoon as he had heard of the order of the Houſe of laſt night, 
he immediately ſurrendered himſelf into the cuſtody of the Ser- 


jeant at Arms; and he was now come to abide the diſcretion of 
the Houſe. 


Mr. Currr bore teftimony of the very polite, gentlemanly 
and conciliatory manner in which Mr. Smyth had conduQed 


| himſelf through the whole of the affair alluded to, and urged his 
amenable conduc in coming voluntarily to ſurrender himſelf to 


the diſcretion of the Houſe, in the cuſtody of their officer. He 
paſſed high encomiums on Mr. Smyth's character and reſpecta- 
bility ; and hoped the Houſe would affent to his being diſcharged 


out of cuſtody. | 


Mr. Maxcvs BERESsToRD, however difinclined to do violence 
to the feelings of a gentleman, could not in the preſent inſtance 


forget the dignity of parliament, and the enormity of a breach 


of its privilege ; he concluded by moving an amendment in the 
words, „ being firſt reprimanded by the Speaker.“ 


Mr. ATTorxntey GEXENAL and Mr. Corry were ſevere in 
their animadverſions on the enormity of a breach of privilege 
which infringed on the freedom of debate, and ſtrongly urged 
the neceſſity of an exemplary reprimand. | 


Mr. GratTTAN, Mr. Gravpon, Mr. Grace, Mr. Cures, 
Lord DEeLvin, and the Honourable Dex1s. Bxowne, were 
zealous in their encomiums on the character and gentlemanly 
conduct of Mr. Smyth, and eager to render the reprimand, if 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the dignity of the Houſe, as mild as 
the nature of the caſe, and the lenity of the Houſe could 
admit. | 5 
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The queſtion being put, that Mr. Smyth be reprimanded; 
was carried in the affirmative ; and he was reprimanded accord- 
ingly in the uſual terms, and then diſcharged. 


| Several members who, in the courſe of the debate, had ma- 


nifeſted the warmeſt concern for Mr. Smyih, immediately fol- 
lowed him out of the Houſe. : 


Frivav, Fesrvary 24, 1792. 


The Catholic bill was read a third time. On putting the 
dueſtion that the bill now paſs, 

Sir Hercvres LANGRISEHE faid—Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
take leave of this ſubje& without congratulating you and the 
country on the ſpirit and liberality that has attended this bill 
in its progreſs, and finally brought it to ſo deſirable a con- 
clufion. | | 

J confider this bill, thus paſſed, as a new covenant, a new 
charter of amity and intercourſe amongſt us; and I feel a pride 
I cannot expreſs, in obferving that what you have granted to 
| your Catholic brethren, you have granted with cordiality and 
good will—with a confident heart, an unreluctant hand, and an 
unanimous voice. Whilſt your conſtitutional pride juſtly re- 
ſented the raſhneſs of a few, your juſtice diſtinguiſhed the me- 
ritorious conduct of the many; and in the ifitemperance of the 
moment you did not forget the unimpeachable demeanor of an 
hundred years. . 

Whatever you have given, or whatever you have with-held, 
you have at leaft given them the moſt deciſive teſtimony of your 
ſympathy and affeftion, by inviting them to join with you as 
one people in aliance and kindredſhip, in the neareſt and deareſt 
of human connexions. But I will tell my Catholic friends, 
fp I am not afraid in whatever I may ſay, or whatever I may 

„or whatever I may forbear to do for them, that they will 
doubt the ſincerity of my ancient and inflexible attachment) I 
will tell them, that notwithſtanding the infatuated induſtry, that 
was at work to provoke the pride, to infla e the paſlians, and 
revive the prejudices that have ſo long kept us aſunder; not- 
withſtanding theſe raſh endeavours, the Houſe of Commons yet 
retained the temper of benignity, and the conceſſions they made 
were in themſelves important. x 
When you caft off your narrow prejudices and invidious diſ- 
tinctions, by inviting them to intermarriage; when you gave 
them the free choice and exerciſe of education ; when you gave 
them the participation- in the moſt honourable, the moſt lucra- 
tive, and the moſt comprehenſive profeſſion in the country; you 
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made them conceſſions of great magnitude; you conferred fa- 
vours for which their gratitude is due; and I will be anſwerable 
for it, they will pay the debt. | 

I will tell the Roman Catholics (and I think they will be in- 
clined to place confidence in what I ſay) that ſo long as they 
perſevere (which I beheve they always will) in their attachment 
to the king and conſtitution, ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme and ſet- 
tled authority of the ſtate, and obedience to the laws, they will 
find, as they now do, the Government of the country treat 
them as friends, and the Parliament embrace them as brothers; 
and that ſo long as the preſent conſtitution laſts, or there be any 
ſettled government at all, ſuch principles and ſuch conduct muſt 
be their beſt, and ought to be their only, advocates. | 

The moſt powerful adverſaries we, who have laboured with 
ſincerity and ſolicitude to ſerve them, had to encounter, were 
the raſh and miſchievous publications which affected to plead 
their cauſe. And were it not for the wiſe and timely interpo- 
ſition of the great and reſpectable body of the Roman Catholics, 
to whom I have often alluded, and of whom every gentleman 
has ſpoken in terms of the higheſt reſpect, we ſhould neither 
have been. juſtified in our undertaking, nor ſucceſsful in our con- 
cluſion. However, I have now the final gratification to ſee this 
high teftimony of parliament in favour of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and I am ſatisfied, f | 


Mr. GrartrTan roſe to ſay, that the right honourable baronet 
had certainly no need to be concerned at the circumſtance of the 
ſentiments being made public, for his ſentiments, whether re - 
corded 1n letters or otherwiſe, were ſuch as muſt ever do hua 
honour. | 


The bill then paſſed, and was carried to the Lords by Sir 
Hercules and a great number of the members. 


Mr. GxATrrax wiſhed to know why the return had not been 
made of the fees demanded by the officers of the port of Dublin, 
agreeably to the order of the. Houſe, which had been made 
a fortnight ago. | 5 


Right Hon. Joan Braxsronxsp ſaid, the ſecretary of the com- 
miſſioners had been ſerved with the order, and he had furniſhed 
every officer, whom he thought concerned, with copies of it; 
why the return had not been made he knew not, but he confeſſed 
he thought the order an extraordinary one, as it tended to make 
men criminate themſelves, and that before any charge had þeen 
brought againſt them, 
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Mr. GzatTan ſaid, the proper time for bringing a charge was 
when this return was made, if there ſhould appear ground for 
one. His principal object in calling for the return, was to pro- 
cure documents in order to aſcertain, by act of parliament, the 
fees which ſhould be paid in future; and he had taken up the 
buſineſs at the inſtance of ſeveral merchants with whom he had 
converſed on the ſubject. 


Mr. Brarsronp thought the merchants ſhould bring for- 
ward a charge againſt the officers, in the firſt inſtance, if they 
bad extorted; but he obſerved, that aſcertaining the fees payable 
to officers, would have ill effects both on commerce and revenue. 
Of what are called fees, he ſaid, many were of that kind, that 
could not be aſcertained, ſince they were gratuities which were 
given to officers for extra trouble; for attending to do buſineſs 
at hours, in which they were not bound to attend by law. He 
was confident that the merchants themſelves would not wiſh to 
have them fixed. 


Mr. GzaTtTan ſaid, that the will of the merchants ſhould be 


his: in the mean time, he hoped the order of the Houſe would 
be complied with. . 


Ordered, that the Speaker iſſue his warrant for electing a 
Enight of the ſhire for the county Meath. Y 


The Committee on brewery regulations adjourned to Monday. 


Mr. Bxowxs (of the College) called the attention of the Houſe, 
and of the nation, to a ſubject of a very important nature, the 
miſapplication of the loan funds. He ſaid, the ſurplus of the 
loan funds, after paying all intereſt, &c. did at March laſt 
amount to the enormous ſum of 200,000]. and although in the 
laſt fix months, 50,0001. due on the vote of credit, had been 
paid off, there ſtill remained a ſurplus at Michaelmas of 170,000]. 
and it would, by March next, again riſe probably to 2co, oool. 
He obſerved, there could be no poſſible pretence for keeping ſo 
large a ſum in the treaſury, or in collector's hands; the only 
pretence that was ſet up was, that it was neceſſary to ſecure the 
public creditor againſt any accident, alarm, or failure of revenue. 
The failure of revenue was now a very improbable ſuppoſition ; 


however he would leave for that purpoſe, 50,0001. and it was 


ample. The neceffity of more being left was refuted by the re- 
collection that, in 1779, the ſurplus was only 320, oool. in 1781, 
only 3ocol. in 1783, only 40, oool. and yet the public creditor 
was not alarmed, though the debt was then nearly as great as it 
is now. In the year 1780, a motion had been made, and ſup- 
ported by many moſt reſpeQable gentlemen, to apply the ſurplus 
whenever it exceeded 10,000l. ; his motion, therefore muſt be 
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conſidered as moderate, which only applied it, when it exceeded 
fifty. | 

if government refuſed ſo moderate a motion, what could be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to be their objection, but that they applied 
this enormous ſurplus to the current ſervices of the year, perhaps 
to the purpoſes of corruption? To that, the ſinking fund of the 
nation, that ſacred depoſit which had been given only for par- 
ticular purpoſes, was probably applied to hide the extravagance of 
Government, who, by feeding upon that, avoided to come for- 
ward and aſk for new loans or new taxes, and thereby put forth 
a boaſt and appearance of cconomy, while they were in reality 
more extravagant than ever. As to reductions of debt, the idea 
ſeemed to be totally relinquiſhed ; ſo that the ſinking fund, the 
alienation of which in England brought the country almoſt to 
ruin, and the reftoration of which to its proper purpoſes, hag 
been made the great glory and boaſt of her preſent miniſter, was 
here likely for ever to be applied, to idle, or perhaps to bad 
purpoſes—of corruption, or of ſubjugation ; for he knew there 
were men, though they dare not avow it in the Houſe, who 
held that a national debt was a good thing, becauſe it kept a 
country under. 1 | 


TheCnancEeLLor OF THE ExCHEQUER combated Mr. Browne's 
ſtatements, and denied that the ſurplus of the duties amounted 
to ſo large a ſum as 200,000]. ; the whole of the really. exiſting 
ſurplus he aſſerted was neceſſary for the ſecurity of the public 
credit; and he ridiculed the idea of this ſurplus being applied 
by Government to ſiniſter purpoſes, as it was impoſſible to draw 


money from the treaſury but for known and acknowledged 
une | 5 


Mr. Browne obſerved, that though his ſtatement as to the 
amount of the ſurplus might be incorrect, the right honourable. 
baronet had not ſaid a word againſt the principle of his motion; 
viz. that the ſurplus of the loan duties over and above 50,005]. 
ſhould be laid out in the diminution of the debt. He did not 
indeed charge Government with drawing money from the trea- 
ſury for ſiniſter purpoſes, but he had been informed, on the moſt 
.credible authority, that they intercepted the public money be- 
fore it reached the treaſury ? He had been aſked, whether he 
really believed the loan ſurplus had been, or could be, applied to 
the current ſervices of the year? He anſwered, he did moft 
firmly believe it; and he as firmly believed, that one of thoſe 
current ſervices was corruption. " 


Mr. Secretary Cooxe ſpoke a few words explanatory of ſome 
of the accounts. - | ; 


* 
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Mr. VanpeLeve ſpoke in ſupport of the motion. 


Mr. Secretary HamiLTon aſked, with rather an eager tone, 
had the honourable gentleman aſſerted that Government anti. 
cipated the public money before it reached the treaſury ? 


Mr. Bzowxe, after ſome hefitation roſe and faid, the manner 
in which the queſtion had been aſked, had made him doubtful 
whether he ſhould anſwer it. He repeated, however, he had 
been credibly informed the fact was ſo. 


Mr. Secretary HamiLTon ſaid, the fact not only was not ſo, 
but could not be ſo : he then went into a hiſtory of the proceſs 
of the public money, from the collectors hand, in order to 
prove his aſſertion. | 


Mr. Browns replied, by aſking in his turn, whether Govern- 
ment never applied money lying, in the Stamp-office for inſtance, 
to any purpoſe before it was paid into the treaſury ? 


To this Mr. HamiLTox anſwered, it was ſometimes applied 
to the incidental calls of the eſtabliſhment itſelf. 


Right Hon. Joux BeresForD alſo acknowledged, that 
money is frequently applied in the payment of ſalaries, on the 
reſpective eſtabliſhments, parliamentary bounties, &c. before 
It was paid into the treaſury. 


Sir Hzxcutts LANCRISsuE flated, that there were three 
ways-in which the collectors diſcharge themſelves ; firſt, by pay- - 
ments of -incidental charges on the eſtabliſhments ; payment of 
parliamentary bouaties z and by payments into the exchequer. 


Mr. Gravpon ſaid, he knew no power more dangerous than 
this of arreſting the public money, by a Lord Lieutenant's 
warrant ; he inſtanced a particular caſe, where money to a con- 
fiderable amount had been iſſued from the Stamp-office, on this 
authority, for the purpoſe of purchaſing ground and building 
houſes, &c. He did not ſuſpe& Government of the folly of 
ſending money into the treaſury, and then drawing it out again 
for clandeſtine uſes; they had this leſs obvious and more dan- 
gerous mode of diſpoſing of the public treaſure ; he declared 
againſt it, and ſhould next ſeſſion bring forward ſome propoſition 
on that ſubject. - 


Sir r LaxcRIsHhE and Mr. Horus ſaid a few 
words againſt the motion and Mr. GaArrax ſpoke in favour 
of it: when the queſtion being put, “ that the order of the 
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day be now read,” it paſſed in the albeniaies of courſe Mr. 
Browne's motion fell to the ground. | S 


The Houſe then reſolved into a committee on the ſpirit licence 
bill; made ſome progreſs and reported. 


— WEE — — TON n 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1792. 


Captain PAcxennam moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the encouragement of ſeamen and marines, 


Sir Joux BIA VIE AE, for a bill to amend certain laws rela- 
tive to inland navigation; and 5 


Mr. Maso, for a bill to aſcertain the manner in which malt 
ſhall be ſold. | 


Leave was given to bring them in. 
4 A 


As alſo, on the motion of the ArTTornty Gexraar, 2 bill 
for repairing and preſerving the walls of the river Liffey, eaſt- 
ward of Carliſle bridge. | 


On that of the Soriciror GENERAL, a bill for repairing the 
road from Kilkenny to Clogheen, and on | 


That of Mr. Gaarrax, a bill for better regulating the coal 
trade of the city of Dublin. IS N 


——— : 
* 
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A bill was preſented and read a ſirſt time, for better enabling 
perſons to work mines of coals, metals and foſſils, and for im- 
proving the harbour of Arklow. | 5 


The Houſe fat in committee, to enquire into the effect of the 
ſpirit regulation and proceeded to examine 


Mr. Fiſher, an Engliſhman, ſuperintendant of a brewery ju 
this city. The ſum of his evidence was, that he had come to 
Ireland in order to engage in the brewing bulineſs, if be found 
it advantageous, but that not finding due encouragement he had 
not entered into the trade ; that as good beer could be made 
here as any imported, by uſing a greater quantity of material; 
that his opinion, and that of all the Engliſh brewers' with 
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whom he had converſed, was, that the preſent flouriſhing ſtate 
of the Engliſh brewery was owing to the ſuppreſſion cf the uſe 
of gin in that country. On being aſked, by Mr. John Beresford, 
whether there was leſs or more ſpirit diſtilled at preſent, in 
England, than previous to the paſſing of the gin-act? He an- 
ſwered, that in his opinion there was leſs. [This opinion Mr. 
Beresford declared unfounded, as the quantity of ſpirit diſtilled 
at preſent, in England, was conſiderably greater than previous 
to the paſſing of that at.]J Mr. Fiſher believed that the ſale 
of malt liquor in this country, depended on the quality of it. 
The quantity of materials uſed to a hogſhead of porter, he 
ſtated at fourteen ſtone of malt and fix pound of hops. The 
expence of manufacturing a hogſhead of porter, he ſaid, was from 
eight to nine ſhillings. Mr. Beresford thought this charge ſo 
extravagant, that he wiſhed Mr. Fiſher to ftate the particulars 
that conſtituted this expence ; which, he ſaid, he was at preſent 
unprepared to do minutely : in general, however, the expence 
conſiſted in labourers wages, keeping of horſes, fuel, rent, 
and wear and tear of brewery. The weekly ſale of the brewery, 
in which he was concerned, was one hundred and ten hogſheads ; 
the number of horſes eight; that of labourers eighteen, at ſeven 
ſhillings per week. ; 


Mr. Fiſher's examination was here interrupted by the con- 
fuſed noſe of perſons on the roof; the Houſe was alarmed : Mr. 
Thoroton, the clerk, went up to examine what had happened, 
and in a few moments gave notice from above, that the roof 
was on fire, and that the dome would probably fall within five 
minutes. The Speaker inſtantly reſumed the chair, and put 
the queſtion of adjournment, which paſſed, nem. con. 


CF Nothwithflanding every poſſible aſiſtance was immediately 
given, the progreſs of the fire was ſo dreadfully rapid, that in leſs 
than two hours the Houſe of Commons, whoſe beautiful architecture 
and diſpoſition had been ſince its conflrution the admiration of 
Europe, was burned to the ground. | 


d 
* 


— — * _ 


Tvuespar, FeBruary 28, 1792. 


The members having aſſembled in the coffee-room, as the 
Houſe had been entirely deſtroyed by the fire of the day be- 
fore, | 


The SrrakEx ſaid, he was happy in being able to inform 
the Houſe, that notwithſtanding .the dreadful accident which 
had happened, none of the records or journals of the Houſe 
were deſtroyed, except the roll which contained the ſignatures 
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of the members, and which had been burned with the table upon 
the floor, in a drawer of which it lay. He bore the moſt ho- 
nourable teſtimony to the Tpirited perſevering exertions of the 
Lord Mayor, Alderman Warren, Mr. Sheriff Norton, and the 
gentlemen of the college in particular, and to the military who 
attended in general; the efforts of the people of all 'deferiptions 
were moſt anxiouſly employed for the preſervation of the building, 
and the protection of every article of importance; their exertions 
bad been crowned with a great degree of ſucceſs in prev enting any 
farther miſchief than had occurred, 


The Arrorney GeneraL obſerved, that the dreadful con- 
flagration which moſt of the members had witneſſed muſt have 
made a very ſerious impreſſion on their minds; he underftood that 
the public were alſo affected by it: he conſidered it therefore ne- 
ceſſary to have a committee appointed for the purpoſe of enquiring 
into the cauſe and origin of this unfortunate event ; he would ac- 
cordingly move * that ſuch committee be appointed.” 


Sir Ebwaab Newexnaam ſeconded the motion; and a com- 
mittee was appointed accordingly, and ordered to ſit to-morrow, 
and every enſuing day until the inqueſt is completed. | 


The names of defaulters were called over, and ſeveral members, 
for whom no excuſe was made, were ordered into cuftody of the 
Serjeant at Arms. 


The Paovosr moved for leave to bring in a bill to remove 
certain doubts reſpecting aliens taking mortgages on lands. 
Leave given, and that Mr. Beresford and the Provoſt do bring in 
the ſame. 


The Paovosr, according to order, brought in the bill fork 
with ; which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſe- 
cond time on Thurſday. 


Mr. GrarTan, purſuant to order, brought in a bill toprevent 
thè exceſſive price of coals in the city of Dublin; and for other 
purpoſes ; ; which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a 
ſecond time on Thurſday. 


Captain PackxtEnnan brought i in, according to order, a bill to 
encourage ſeamen and marines employed in the royal navy, by 
rendering it eafy to remit their wages to this kingdom; and alſo 
by providing in this country for the payment due for wages z 


which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
on Thurſday. 


The royal mining company vill was read a ſecond time, and 
committed for Thurſday. 


2 
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The inland navigation bil}, the revenue bill, the regulations for 
encouraging breweries, and the regulation of ſpirit licences, were 


all ordered to be taken into conſideration on Friday. 
Adjourned to Thurſday. 


* 


Tuunxs bar, Marcy 1, 1792. 


CF The members afſembled in the large room in the New Build- 
inge, at the weſt of the houſe, which was intended to have been 
the repofutory of the parttamemary ve:9rds + the room. conlider- 
ing the ſbortneſs of the time, has Low fitted up with every poſſible 
Convenience. 


Mr. Horus, chairman of the ſele& committee appointed to 
try the merit of the petition of William Todd Jones, Eſq; com- 
plaining of an undue election and return for the borough of 
Liſburn, reported the reſolutions of the committee; which are in 
ſubſtance : 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that George 
Hatton, Eſq; and John Moore, Eſq; were duly elected and duly 
returned burgeſſes to ſerve in the preſent parliament for the bo- 
rough of CT 


- Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
petition of Willam Todd Jones, Eſq; was not frivolous or vex- 
atious. 9 | | 


That report was agreed to. 


Colonel Buaquitst begged leave to call the attention of the 
Houſe fora few minutes. He ſaid, that at the late unfortunate 
circumſtance which had taken place (alluding to the fire on 
Monday night laſt) he had been an eye witneſs of the uncom- 
mon exertions of the ſtudents of the univerſity, who moſt cheer- 
fully aſſiſted in ſupplying water on that unbappy occaſion ; 
he counted upwards of thirty of them who were exceedingly ac- 
tive, and rendered very effectual ſervice. He alſo bore teſtimony 
to the praiſe-worthy conduct of the military on the ſame occa- 
ſion; and ſaid, if there was no imropriety in it, he ſhould move 
| that the approbation of that Houſe of the conduct of the ſtudents 
of the univerſity on the late event ſhould be conveyed to them 
through the medium of the Provoſt ; and alfo that the approba- 
tion of the Houſe of the conduct of the military ſhould by convey- 
ed to them through the medium of the Commander in Chief, He 
however made no motion. 5 


Mr. Bzown (of the College) expreſſed his very great ſatiſ- 
faction that the ſpirit and alacrity which the gentlemen of the 
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college had evinced on a late occaſion, was ſuch as to entitle them 
to the approbation of the Houſe ; he was ſure that the approba- 
tion of that Houſe would be conſidered by them as the greateſt. 
mark of honour that could be beſtowed on them; and next to 
that, the higheſt gratification to them would be, if the Houſe 
ſhould be pleaſed to reſtore them, ia ſome degree, to that indul- 
gence which they formerly enjoyed of being admitted to the gal- 
lery of the Houſe ; and he hoped that their conduct on a late 
event would operate ſtrongly in their favour. 


The SreaxER aſo bore teſtimony of the active exertion of the 
gentlemen ot the college on a late event, and he alio expreſſed him- 
ſelf in the warmeſt terms of approbation of the conduct of the 
citizens of Dublin on that occaſion, who ſeemed to be actuated 
with one mind in giving every aſſiſtance in their power. 


Mr. GraTTan was happy at the favourable ſenſe the Houſe en- 
tcrtained of the good conduct of the gentlemen of the college, and 
hoped this ſenſe would not end in mere approbation; he hoped 

they would be reſtored to, what he would not call a right indeed, 
but what certainly was a very antient indulgence they had enjoyed, 
that of admiſſion to the gallery under proper regulations; this 
indulgence may be ſubject to the abuſe of temporary licentiouſneſs, 
but under the obſervation and controul of the Houſe, and the vigi- 


lance of the Speaker, that temporary licentiouſneſs mult be ſpeedi- 
ly ſuppreſſed. Fn : | 


Right Hon. Mr. BeresForD obſerved, that there were ſtand- 
ing orders by which the Houſe ſhould be governed ; and the en- 
forcement of theſe orders was in the hand of a gentleman who 
knew how to relax them when it was proper to do ſo; and who 
had always done fo, as far as he could conſiſtently with propriety, 
for the convenience of the public. Any thing like a reſolution 

on this ſubje& dictating to the chair, he thought improper ; the 
more ſo as gentlemen did not yet know how far themſelves could 
be accommodated in this room, and as there was no way to the 
gallery but through the body of the Houſe. 


The CaHancti.tor or Tut ExcHEquer faid, that while the 
Speaker had borne honourable teſtimony to the ſervices of others, he 
kad forgotten his own ; he hoped, however, the Houſe would not 
forget them, but would leave in his hands the power of enforcing 
or relaxing the orders in this inſtance at diſcretion. | 


Major HozarT did not wiſh to exclude any deſcription of 
_ gentlemen ; but he mult ſay, that if indiſcriminate admiſſion were 
granted to thoſe of the univerſity, who, he had heard, were not 


— 
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fewer than goo, the citizens of Dublin, to whom the Houſe owed 
as much reſpect, muſt be excluded. 


Mr. Gaarrax ſaid, the right honourable gentleman was miſ. 
taken in point of fact, when he aſſerted that the regulation which 
excluded the ſtudents, tended to accommodate the citizens; 
the truth was, that by that regulation the citizens as well 
as the ſludents were excluded; for by it they were obliged 
to wait for hours in the avenues of the Houſe, in order to beg a 
diſengaged member to introduce them; hence it was, that on 
ſome late very important queſtions, their gallery was empty, the 
public did not think the abilities of gentlemen ſo very captivating 
as to undergo a harraſling attendance of hours to hear a diſplay 
of them; the regulation in fact went to exclude, not accommo- 
date, the public. As to any inconvenience that might reſult 
from admitting the gentlemen of the college, he obſerved that it 
was an indulgence they had longenjoyed beforethe preſent Speaker 
came to the chair, and though they might ſometimes have been 
guilty of impropriety, that impropriety was immediately correct- 
ed by the admonition of the Houſe, and no material inconveni- 
ence was experienced. At preſent he thought there was very 
good reaſon for again indulging thoſe gentlemen. The Chair 
would pleaſe to recolle& that the general ſenſe of the Houſe had 
approved of their conduct; he hoped that approbation would not 
be coupled with an interdict againſt them; the Chair he was con- 
fident had too juſt a ſenſe of its own dignity to ſubmit to a 
—_—y ſuggeſtion from any gentleman on either ſide of the 

& 


The SyEAkER profeſſed, that in adopting the regulation al- 
luded to, his only deſign was to accommodate every member of 
the Houſe, by preventiog ſome gentlemen from filling the gallery 
to the excluſion of others. He obſerved, that the ſtate of their 
gallery now was ſuch as made it dangerous to admit large num- 
bers, the baluſtrade by which it was ſurrounded being too weak 
to bear any conſiderable preſſure. He wiſhed he could be able 
to reconcile his duty to the members of the Houſe, with his 
good wiſhes to admit the gentlemen of the univerfity, and he 
ſhould take every means to accommodate them as far as poſſible ; 
but it muſt be left to himſelf to find thoſe means. 


Mr. Browns ſaid, that conſcious an order exiſted to exclude 
ftrangers from the gallery, he had made no motion on this ſub- 
je&; but he would take leave to ſuggeſt to the Chair, whether 
if the indiſcriminate admiſſion to the gentlemen of the college 
could not be granted, it might not be convenient to admit a 
certain deſcription of them, and appropriate a part of the gal- 
lery to their reception. | | 
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Sir A. Srrwanr hinted the propriety of making applica- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant for a pecuniary recompence to the 
military, &c. who had diftinguiſhed themſelves by their exer- 
tions in extinguiſhing the fire. 117 | 


Mr. HuTerinson ſaid he had heard with great ſatisfaction 
the very honourable teſtimony which had been borne to the con- 
duct of the gentlemen of the univerſity from the chair, and from 
all fides of the Houſe, c 5 | 
Hie ſaidhe did not riſe to take 5 of thoſe feelings of gra- 
titude with which he thought the Houſe was very juſtly impreſ- 
led, nor did he mean at preſent to bring forward any motion 
upon the ſubject, becauſe he was well aware that in the place in 
which they were then aſſembled it would be extremely difficult 
to find accommodation for any conſiderable number of perſons; 
he thought right however to mention that he would at a future 
time bring forward a motion, the object of which ſhould be to 
reſtore to the gentlemen of the college that privilege which they 
had ſo long enjoyed. | e 
He ſaid, he Iamented that it had ſuffered a temporary interrup- 
tion, but he trufted that the cauſe from whence that interrup- 
tion had proceeded did no longer continue to influence the mind 
of any perſon that heard him; it was, he hoped, forgotten in their 
uſeful and honourable exertions for the public ſervice in the 
hour. of calamity, and for the preſervation of that Houſe of Par- 
lament into which it was his object to procure their re- admiſ- 
ſion. p ay In | Wy | 
He ſaid, there had been much converſation about the gratitude 
that, was due to the gentlemen of the univerſity, but that for 
his own-part he could not appreciate the value of that feeling 
which conferred no benefit, denied the reſtoration of an ancient 
privilege, and only continued an exiſting reſtraint, 


The Ar rORN EY GEenzxaArL hoped no indulgente would be 
given to the gentlemen of the univerſity or others which might 
| expoſe the ſafety or convenience of the members, as univerſal 
admiſſion to thoſe gentlemen would certainly do in the preſent 
ſtate of the gallery. —A3 a father and as a citizen, he profeſſed he 
had the ſtrongeſt objections to the indiſcriminate admiſſion of the 
gentlemen of the college—in his opinion it tended to draw them 
away from their proper buſineſs— was not always uſeful to them 
Sand could not be granted without excluding the citizens of 
Dublin ;—however, he was fure the members of. that Houſe 
would always be ready to introduce any of thoſe gentlemen whom 
they might find at the doors, for himſelf he ſhould always do it 
with the utmok cheerfulneſs: . 15 


Mr. M. Bzzxxzsrokp preſented a' bill to amend an act for 
the better ſecuring his Majeſty's revenue arifing from forfeited 
' Tecognizances which was read a firſt time; vs IR PP 
Vol. XII. 8 


\ 
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Tue Houſe in committee to end quire into the eſfect of che 
regulation x relative to the brewery \7 diſtillery ſat, and re-exa- 
Mr. Madders, Wee e evidence Was, chat expence 
bf manufactüring, &c. an N Mead '6f porter was 125,—that he 
had à capital bf Bol. 3 in fre g oofineſs! which did not produce 
him more than 57. 188. 6d. per cent. per ann. profit—that he did 
ot believe gratuities were call bl by brewers to their cultomers, 
though his cuſtomers had told him ſo. 
Guinneſs, brewer, was examined, whoſe temen was, 
that at the preſent price of malt—225. the barrel—he- could 
mike 'no drönlt at 15 believed” chat perſons 'creeping into the 
brewing bufineſs and ing to procure cuſtomers, gave dou- 
ceults, but none elfe. He -prodded a certificate ſigned by his 
cuſtomers, ſtating that his porter was equal if not Tuperior to 
"ahy 8 and that he Had hot given dbuceurs. 

Mr. Walker, of Cork, diſtiller, was examined About four 
years ; Ago! ke had found che dgriculiure of the county of Cork in 
uch a Nate, chat he coultf not e a ſufficiency of barley for 

"bis diftilles , and the malt fo that he was obliged+*to build 
2 larg e hou e for the purpoſe of making malt himſelf; - but fince 
th 8 time to tlie "Ae t the barle ee had been increafing, 
fo that a very <dnfiderable' pelidaney was now ſent from that 

<ounty to D Diübin Ant elſewhere. His houſe malted more than 

any. Nute in the b eg 45,900 barrels per year. There are 
"other. malſters in Cor ende himſelf, from whom a Mr. Traat, 
! city, diſtiller, drew ver large quantities of malt. 

e nee: of malt he attributed to 5 increaſed demand for 

"It t by the brewery and diſtiflery—the former was in Cork a 
chairing trade; — he had heard that the brewets of Cork were in 
the habit of. bribjng, to procure, cuſtomers, and that this prac- 
tice had greatly. injured the buſineſs. Tn anfwer'to a queſtion 
from Mr. Grattan, he acknow!l eds ged that he had been 1 in the 
b trafde, and q b it fo fo hat of the diſtilling. "1 
"Mr. Bro 7, difillr, dee called in, he obſerved that "muck 
Fe "been ſaid of his 8 evidence, He wiſhed to be-ſworn. 

2 on. Mr, Beretta ſaid, there could be no ob ection to 
King = voluntary oatl Hide, Was accotdingly worn below 
| the bar by Alderman 
„He [aid the re We af. bon Aar, to November 
lat was 175. per barrel. 


| 1 ONO 
Of malt 58 0 9.10 n 10 80h Nane of ws py : þ «£8 
ale, which A 178. the barrel of malt, is . 9 
- Hops, 2 Ab. at L.s 575 E 3 3 2h 
Extiſe on a ere of ; | „ 
Expence of manufact — . ale V 


Total SIRE 1 6 10H 
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Selling the barrel then at 24s. the profit on it was ſomewhat 
more than 3s. Se 7 

He bad heard that bribes were given, but he did not know it 
to be the taft—acknowledged he had left the brewery becauſe 
there were practices carried on which he could not comply with, 
namely, giving douceurs, &c. Mr. Grattan obſerved, that he 
had ſaid that he did not &now that theſe practices really prevail- 
ed, and yet he quitted the buſineſs becauſe he knew they did. 

The diſtillery he thought was on the decline in Dublin, but he 
could not compare the preſent diſtillation with that of any for- 
mer period The quantity of ſpirits diſtilled he thought was di- 
niſhed, but he could not compare the preſent diſtillation with 
that of any paſt year He believed the teſtimony given by 
Mr. Edwards on a former day to be true, and Mr. Grattan ob- 
ſerved that part of that evidence was, that the diſtillery was in a 
flouriſhing ſtate—He thought the revenue laws of late years had 
brought much of the diſtilled ſpirit into public view, which ac- 
counted for the apparent increaſe, and thought the diſtiller had 
leſs profits than uſual. © © ' 

Mr. Parviſol, brewer, gave teftimany, the tendency of which 

was, that by making good drink the conſumption of malt liquor 
might he increaſed ſo as totally to preclude the importation of 
Engliſh malt liquor—that he had 9e. profit on a hogſhead of 
porter, and 3s. on a barrel of ale, ſelling the former at 21. Js. 
and the latter at 11. 3s. but that he derived theſe profits in a great 
meaſure from an improvement in the mode of brewing ſuggeſted 
'by Mir. Long, by which he ſaved one half the hops commonly 
ule mp” | . 8 N 
Mr. Reynolds, of Sallins, brewer, was examined He carried 
on the brewing trade at Sallins partly on his own and partly on 
a ſubſcribed capital The allowance he gave to ſubſeribers for 
the uſe of their money was 121. per cent. and he alſo gave 51. 
per cent. premium on the ſale of the liquor He 1 80 two 
Finds of n at 21. 16s. the hogſhead—the other at 


„ 
8 3 


21. 75. and finds much more ready fale for the better kind than 
For the inferior—was confident/if the porter was made good the 
Tale would be rapid—was confident that cuſtomers were often ſe- 
_ duced away by bribes, and had gained ſome himſelf by preſents at 

his entrance into baſthels—T, uor had often been laid at his 
door by cuſtomers, which he:hehieved they were | bribed to do 
of che late.regulations, that one was certainly uſeful, which left 
[the brewer. free from reſtrictions, and he derived advantage from 
1 in the country to brew ſmall beer as well as 

rang--A3 tothe huantity of malt, he thought 7 fone Fully 
Juthetent for an hagſhead of .parter—On being aſked how the 


bremer was benefited by a freedom front the reſtxiftion "that 
,made kim, put in 64 ſtone, when 7 ſtope is A Sach i far : God | 


Ak. be axdyered that the pre we, Are piher, mamas, 
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is improving, and the brewers have now learned to extract more 
from the malt than they had done—He had local advantages at 
Sallins, yet would ſell his concerns for one-third of what they 
had coſt him, were he enabled to carry on buſineſs in Dublin 
He alſo had learned from Mr. Long the fecret of brewing ſo as 
to fave one-half the hops. | | | 
Mr. Trant, diſtiller's, teſtimony went to prove, that there is 
ſcarcely any profit on the diſtilling of a barrel of malt—not 
more than 102. at moſt; and that there had been for many years 
as much ſpirits diſtilled as at preſent, though they had not ap- 
ared in the public accounts, as now, from the operation of To 


_ I'S re | | | 
Mr. Fiſher, whoſe teſtimony had been interrupted by the fire 
on Monday, was called in; he ſtated the expence of manufac- 
turing a hogſhead of porter at 9s. 64.—which he accounted for 
by enumeration of the different items of expence in the brewery, 
— in which he is concerned, for one year. v:z. | 


. * Labourers' wages, coopers, brewers, a £1 626 


repairs of brewery, machinery and utenſils, r 
Caſks, wear and tear of brewery, — 441 
Total 2 2,067 


Which ſam divided by 4320, the number of hogſheads brewed 
in the year, gave the net average of the expence of a hogſhead. 


The evidence of the brewers and diſtillers being now cloſed, 


The Right Hon. Jon BER ESsTORD roſe to propoſe ſome re- 
ſolutions to the committee, founded' on the papers lying before 
them, and coroborated by the evidence—they were in ſubſtance, 
Reſolved, That it appears to this committee that the quantity 
of, home-brewed and imported malt liquor, conſumed within the 
three quarters, ending Chriſtmas 1791, exceeded the conſumption 
of the three quarters, ending Chriſtmas 1790, by 57,534 bartels. 
That the quantity of ſpirits conſumed. in the three quarters, 
ending Chriſtmas 1790, exceeded the conſumption of the three 
quarters, ending Chriſtmas 1791 by 322,503 gallons. 
That the a eee, of malt liquor having ſo much increaſed 
l in thoſe periods, and that of ſpirituous liquors ſo much dimi- 
| niſhed, the regulations have been effectual. OA 
On the firſt reſolution being put, en ors mn 
MI. Gxarrtan ſaid, the laſt reſolution is falacious; —it fays 
| that the conſumption of ſpirit has diminiſhed and that of malt 
_ liquor encreaſed, and that for ſo much the purpoſes of che regu- 
lation have had the defired effect. Now the decreafe of the con- 
_ ſumption of ſpirit has been almoſt entirely confined to the fo- 
- reign ſpirit, and that decreafe has proceeded from high price, 
not from regulation; and high price being temporary the de- 
© crexſewill be temporary, and not as your reſolution would ſug- + 
„ 4 3 


res}... 0 BATES + 
geſt, the ſteady effect of law; that part of the reſolution which 


relates to malt is alſo fallacious, for the encreaſe of the conſump- 
tion of malt liquor has been principally the encreaſe of import- 
ed beer, and this was not the object of your regulation, but the 
contrary, for one of the profeſſed objects was the home brewery, 
and not its rival the brewery of England. —The reſolution is a 
non ſequitur, it attempts to attribute to regulations what noto- 
riouſly proceed from other cauſes; —it is therefore a fallacious 
reſolution, calculated for the purpoſe of deceiving the public, 
who have been taxed about 100,000/. a year by theſe regula- 
tions, and who have gotten nothing by them, except an increaſe 
of home-brewed beer, ſomewhat Fes than a ninth; and a de- 
creaſe of whiſkey, ſomewhat leſs than a three and twentieth 
part. A right honourable gentleman bas endeavoured to per- 
ſuade you that the brewery has received decifive advantages, and 
that it ought to flouriſh, though it does not: he ſays in the laſt 
twenty years the brewery has received an abatement of duty to 
the amount of 7d. a barrel, and the diſtillery an increaſe of duty 
to the amount of 10d.—'This fact is unqueſtionable, it is his 
concluſions which are erroneous He concludes, that, therefore, 
the brewery cannot be prejudiced by the nature of the taxes; 
if he had ſaid by the quantity he might have had fame colour, 
but it does not follow that though the quantity of tax ſhould 
light, the nature of them ſhould not be heavy. Suppoſe the 
imalleſt tax on a manufacture, but that the manufacture for 
the purpoſe of collection of tax was ſubject to be viſited by ex- 
ciſe officers; that in the proceſs of making that manufacture 
Parliament had interfered under the direction of the exciſe of- 
ficers or the commiſſioners, and had preſcribed the quantity of 
each material without any reference to their quality, and an- 
+ nexed a certain price without any reference to the fines, and had 
adopted various other regulations as to the kind and. quality of 
the manufafture—here a manufacture might be, and probably 
would be deſtroyed, not by the weight of tax but by the pre- 
ſumption, ignorance and folly of regulation;—therefore, inſtead 
of concluding, as he has done, that the decline of the brewery 
cannot proceed from the nature of taxes, he ſhould have con- 
cluded that as it did not appear to have declined from the quan- 
tity of tax, it probably had declined from the nature of the re- 
gulation.—His next poſition is, that the decline has not pro- 
ceeded from the advantages of the Engliſh brewer, becauſe the 
Engliſh brewer he ſtates to have 75. the barrel againit him.— 
The importation of Engliſh beer is annually encreatiug, and that 
even fince your laſt regulation; what follows from the two 
points made by the right honourable gentleman that the de- 
cline of the brewery has not proceeded from a want of protec- 
tion? he ſays it has a protection of 75. per barrel, that it has not 
proceeded from a diſtaſte to malt, for it is imported copiouſly, 
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and that it does not proceed from the tax overwhetming it with 
a wgight of duties: whence then can this decline proceed; but 
from Himſelt—trom thote very regulations which attempred to 
enact a receipt for making beer wherein the officers of the reve- 
nue write a receipt for the brewers, and then get Parliament to 
inſeribe this noſt rum into a law, and afterwards make the bre wer 
fwear to it. | Fe 8 | 
The right honourable gentlemen who roſe to ſupport his 
right honourable friend with the anſwer to a bill in equity, is a 
new evidence * che right honourable gentleman's regula- 
tions; for he tells you, that the brewer may make 45 per cent, 
on his capital: here is then a proof that it is not the diſeourag- 
ing nature of the trade that has cauſed its decline. One gen- 
tleman tells us the brewer may make 45 per cent. on his capital: 
the right honourable member himſelf tells you, that it is not 
| the weight of duty; and the ſame gentleman tells you, that it is 
not the want of protection; and they all tell, and the accounts 
tell you, that the brewery has in the courſe of 30 years declined 
above one-third, though almoſt every other manufacture in this 
country has greatly encreaſed; to what then can this decline be 
attributed but to the interference of Parliament—to that med- 
dling miſchief, which inſtead of leaving trade free makes re- 
ceipts for the carrying it on, The right honourable member has 
ſaid, that the trade had declined before he undertook its care, 
and therefore he infers that the continuation and growth of its 
decline are not due to his medicines: the brewery had declined 
certainly; when he inferred he finds a manufacture in a ſickly 
Rate, what had been the natural cure? it was loaded with two 
exciſes, hereditary and additional: it were natural to take off 
thoſe exciſes, and try whether leaving it free, would not re- eſta- 
bliſh its health. But what was his remedy? he loads it with 
further reſtrictions, and regulations, and diviſions, and oaths, 
and then he wonders that a trade ſo loaded with exciſes and re- 
ſtrictions, and regulations added to thoſe excifes, has not revived. 
The right honourable gentleman has given an account of the 
effect of thoſe reſtrictions; hear what it is? — the great evil was, 
'Fays he, that the Iriſh brewer made weak liquor; his remedy 
was to aſcertain the price, below which no ale or beer” thould 
be fold, and alſo to aſcertain the quantity of malt and hops 
which at all times, and without reference to the quality of either, 
mould be uſed in the brewery. He now ſtates you the effect of 
his regulation: the brewers in order to evade his law, uſed, ſays 
he, bad malt and hops—quantity malt and pig hops—thus by 
his own acknowledgement and his own evidence, the effect of 
his regulation was miſchievous; it was to corrupt the malt liquor 
of the country, and make the beer and ale not ſtrong, but abo- 


minable:—he flares alſo, the effect of his regulation, regarding 


che price; he had encreated/the price 58. @ barrel, which he cal- 
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culates at 109,090), a year additional charge on the conſumer, 
which in the courſe of many years, he ſays. amounts to above a 
million, near two taken our of the "exits the public in con- 
ſequence of his regulation, and which he acknowledges produc- 
ed an abominable malt liquor made of quantity malt and hops. 
—— There then is the effect of his plan, as deſcribed by him- 
ſelf— bad liquor, and a tax on the confumer of 100,000). ' The 
effect of the law is thrown by him on the brewers, who are ſaid to 
have evaded it; chat is, you make a regulation, raifing the price of 
manufacture, on a preſumption that you can by fee j6l- 
prove its quality: your reſtrictions makes its quality worſe, and 
raiſes its price, and then you ſay it is the eraflon gf theregula- 
tion that produces the evil, and raiſes the price, whereas, you 
ought to ſay it is the folly of interfering, and the miſchief of 
impoſing an additional tax of 100,000). a year on the, conſumer, 
on a vain and unfounded confidence that your interference” can- 
not he evaded. . *. : = , 
In further proof of the miſchief of theſe regulations, what has 
the right honourable gentleman faid? the brewery, ſays he, has 
benefited by the regulations of the laſt year: what were thoſe 
regulations?—the repeal of part of his own regulations, ſo that 
ſtating the advantage derived from the preſent ſyſtem is pronounc- 
ing the condemnation of the paſt. The taking ' off thofe re- 
ſtrictions has done ſome good, though that is not much; and it 


- le 


* * 


he viſited by the exciſeman. | 
The right honourable gentleman has ſtated the benefits arif- 
ing to this country from the encreaſe of her diſtillery; T think 
he has ſaid 80,000). a year has been ſaved by the diminiſhed 
conſumption of foreign ſpirits, and 180,000 additional barrels of 
barley conſumed has been added to the tillage of the country by 
its encreaſe.— He has alſo ſaid, that the encreafcd conſumption | 
of the home ſpirit is in a great proportion apparent, as great , 
quantities were conſumed; before that paid no duty, which now 
appear to be exciſed; it follows then Ress his own ſtatement, 
that all advantage to the farmer, from the encreaſe of the dif- 
tillery, is not real, and that a great deduction muſt be made from 


the manufacturer ſhall make, nor confined to one kind; nor is | 
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his 180,00 > barrels of barley :—he has ſtated the ſavings of 
. ſuppoſition that more foreign ſpirits have vic, "ok 
run into. this country ſince the encreale of the duties in the courſe 
of ſeveral years paſt, which is a fact I doubt very much: how- 
ever, let us take it for granted that the growth of the diſtillery 
has ſaved you 89,0007. a year by diminiſhing the conſumption 
of foreign ſpirit, and has added 180,000. to your conſumption 
of barley; but let us ſuppoſe that the brewery had enereaſed in 
the proportion of the diſtillery, and then ſee your advantages. 
— The ry appears to have encreaſed near fourfold in the 
laſt 1 en Had the brewery done ſo—firſt, you would have 
Javed from 200,000). to 250,0001. that goes out of this country 
in Engliſh beer—2dly, you have added whatever barley is uſed 
therein to the tillage of your own country.—The quantity of 
beer and ale was thirty years ago about 600,000 barrels, ſuppoſe 

that encreaſed fourfold like the diſtillery, the conſumption of 
barley, or the encouragement to the iarmer, would have encreaſed 

in the ſame proportion, We will take a given quantity, ſup- 

poſe half a barrel of beer on an average, you would then have 

conſumed 1,200,000 barrels of barley; that is, you have added 

not 180,000 but, 900,000 barrels to the tillage of the country. 

But there is another circumſtance much ftronger—a ſeventh add- 

ed to the productive labour of the iſland: it is under-calculated 

to eſtimate the loſs of labour in conſequence of the conſumption 
of whiſkey inſtead of beer as one-ſeventh—it is more. How 
empty then and trifling to theſe advantages, held out from the 
encreaſed diſtillation of whiſkey, appear, when compared to 

thoſe fold and infinite advantages to the trade, tillage, comfort, 
ſobriety, induſtry, and morals of your people !—There is ano-- 
ther advantage that would have attended this enereaſe—an ad- 
vantage to the revenue, —Let me ſuppoſe, for a moment, that 
you had agreed to my propoſal of the former ſeffion, and had 

taken off the hereditary exciſe and all the reſtrictions, and laid a 
duty of 3d. on malt, you would have given to the brewers an 
- abatement of tax to the amount of about 17d. the barrel, and 

you would by this dimunition of tax have raiſed your revenue. 

The exciſe on beer and ale was ſomewhat about 90,0001. The 
The malt- tax laſt year 147, oo0l.—at 53d. per ſtone, it would be 
294,000. that is, 147,008), added, and 90,0007. deducted, on 
account of the taking off the exciſe; that is above 50,000). en- 
creaſe of revenue, by giving the brewery deciſive advantages, 
and by dimunition of tax;—add to this a ſaving, which might 

be made by reducing the number of officers. The number of 
inland : exciſe officers appeared on a return a year or two ago to 
be 840; in 57 they were 400 only: theſe 840 officers have per- 
haps 4ol. a year ſalary; but their perquiſites are more perhaps 

than double; this will make the co lection of the inland exciſe 
from o to 80,000). a year, from the expence of theſe officers, 
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without including various other great ex pences, and other officers 
concerned therein. Now, Sir, ſimplify your collection, and diſ- 
miſs one half of your officers :—you lay half duties, partly a 
malt-tax and partly an exciſe; and you have a diftinck ſet of 
officers for each, that is, you have a double eſtabliſhment, very 
convenient to patronage, very inconventent to the country. 
You are told, that the number, great as it is, is inſufficient 
for the preſent ſyſtem; and this is made an argument for con- 
tinuing 1t:—you are told alſo, that your malt tax is not well 
collected, and that you are to prepare for a new hoſt of revenue 
officers—a decifive argument this for the adoption of my ſyſtem, 
which propoſes one moderate tax to be collected by one ſet of 
officers, inſtead of the 2 ſyſtem of malt tax and exciſe 
requiring two ſets of officers, and which the right honourable 
gentleman allows to be ill- collected by both. N 
A right honourable gentleman excuſes the growth of revenue 
officers by che impoſition of two taxes the exciſe on tobacco, 
which produced nothing—and the malt tax, which, while at- 
tended with the drawback, produced next to nothing : thus the 
two taxes, under which he juſtifies the encreaſe of the revenue 
officers, have produced hitherto little elfe but revenue officers. 
Sir, this encreaſe, of revenue I have mentioned would have 
left the loan preciſely as it was when you thought it ſufficient, 
and would have added ſo much to the ordinary revenue, as to 
have enabled this Houſe to Have taken off a great number of 
taxes, which oppreſs the poor: if added to the preſent annual 
ſurplus, it would have amounted annually to ſuch a fum as to 
have enabled you to make an effectual reduction of oppreſſive 
taxes; —compare this project, I ſay, with that enk e mea- 
ſure of the laſt ſeſſion, which is the ſubject of your reſolution 
—a meaſure, which by your own papers, has diminiſhed the 
conſumption of whiſkey only a three-and-twentieth part, and has 
advanced your breweries only a ninth, after they had declined 
one-third ; and for theſe ſplendid advantages has made the pub- 
lic pay 100,000). per annum. Ex FL 
right honourable gentleman has ſaid, he does not rely on 
the witneſſes, but on the papers; the evidence, ſays he, is par- 
tial; the evidence of the diſtillers has proved their trade to be 
flouriſhing; and the evidence of the brewers, that were examined 
to impeach the petition, has not proved the brewery to be in 
a flouriſhing ftate, either by their allegation or reſolution; but 
I agree with the honourable gentleman, and therefore propoſe 
the Elo wing reliecting extracted from your own accounts—and 
you can have no other parliamentary ground before you. 
1. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, in 7 
years, from the year 1763 to the year 1750, the total amount of 
ſpirits diſtilled within this kingdom was 4, 670, 975 gallons. 
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2. Reſolved, chat it appears to this committee, that, within 
the ſame period, the total amount of the ale and ſtrong beer 
brewed within this kingdom was, 3,888,347 barrels. 
3. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, in the 7 
years, from 1970 10 1777, there was an eucreaſe in the quan- 
tity of ſpirits diſtilled within this kingdom amountipg, to 
2,064,165 gallons. f Fay. | 

4. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, within 
the ſame period, there was a decreaſe in the quantity of ale and 
Rrong beer brewed in this kingdom of 3,787,582 gallons. 

5. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, in the 
feven years from 1777 to 1784, there was an encreaſe in the 

uantity of ſpirits diſtilled within this kingdom, over that of 
the preceding 7 years, amounting to 3,787,582 gallons. 
6. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, in the 
ame period, there was a decreaſe in ihe quantity of beer and 
ale brewed in this kingdom, amounting to 2,438 barrels, _ 
F. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, in the 
9 years from 1784 to 1791, there was an encreaſe in the quantity 
of ſpirits diftilled within this kingdom, over that of the preced - 


— 


ning 7 years, amounting to 6, 203, 691 gallons. 


8. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that, in the 
ſame period, there was a decreaſe in the quantity of ale and 
m__ beer brewed in this kingdom, amounting to 331,679 
rre 
9. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that the quan- 
tity of ſpirits diftilled within this kingdom, in 7 years, end- 
ing 25th of March, 1791, is more than three times greater than 
the quantity diſtilled in 7 years, ending 25th of March, 1770, 
and that the quantity of ale and ſtrong beer brewed in this king- 
dom in ſeven years, ending the 25th of March, 1791, is more 
than one-third leſs than the quantity brewed in J years, ending 
the 25th of March, 1970, | 
Barrels. 


10. Reſolved, that the quantity of home-made 
ſpirits in the three quarters ending Chriſtmas - 2,297,986 
1/790, was 33 

And in the three - quarters, ending Chriftmas * 18 
1791, was of 0 N 299 999 


A decreaſe in correſpondin art gallons, 
(ſomewhat leſs than — — 3 part.) } 95,804 
11. Reſolved, that the quantity of ale and | 
ſtrong beer brewed in this kingdom, in the 346,838 
three quarters, to Chriſtmas 1790, was 
d chreequarters, to Chriſtmas 1791, - $386,838 


7 


Increaſe, (or a ninth part.) 8 5 40,000 
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1 2. Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that the 

zantity of ſpirits diſtilled within this kingdom, in the laſt 
= quarters of a, year to. Chriſtmas 1791, though leſs than 
that diſtilled in the correſponding three-quarters to Chriſtmas 
1790, 1s nearly equal to the quantity diſtilled in the whole year 
1788, and greater than that diſtilled in any whole year preced - 
ing 1788, | =— 1 


Mr. BIRESToRD conceived the object of the committee was 
to enquire into the conſumption of the country at large, with- 
out any diſtinction of foreign from home-made beer or ſpirits. 
The general complaint — 2. had given riſe to the regulations, 
- was againſt the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors,” by which 

the conſumption df malt liquors had been diminiſhed.” Now 

as the ſtatements of the reſolutions ſhewed that the conſumption 
of ſpirits had decreaſed, and that of malt liquor encreaſed, they 
were perfectly proper for the committee to agree to. The com- 
pariſon of diſtillery between laſt year and the preceding was ſaid 
to be fallacious, as the diſtillery of 9o was ſazd to be much 

reater than that of any year previous to 88; but the evidence 

Dat had been given ſufficiently cleared up that, by ſhewing there 

was not a greater quantity diſtilled in this year—but that 

more of what was ified had been brought into public view. 

He then entered into a minute detail of the various laws that 

had been made in order to make the diſtiller account with 
the public for the full quantity of ſpirits diſtilled, and ſhewed 

the comparative efficacy of each; from the whole he deduced 
this inference—that a compariſon of the quantity diſtilled at 
preſent with any period before 88, muſt be fallacious, and that 
a compariſon with the laſt year is the moſt certain method of 
eſtimating the encreaſe or dimunition of the quantity diſtilled. 

Hon. Dn BROWN E thought the efficacy of a law in 
force only fince September laſt, could not. be well judged of; 
if, however, a judgment were to be formed it appeared from 
arithmetical ftatement, that the conſumption of ſpirits was leſ- 
ſened, and of malt liquor encreaſed, and as theſe were in his 
opinion the objects of the regulations they muſt appear, ſo far, 
to have had the defired effect, | 


Mr. MAxw ELI, from the order for appointing the committee, 
inferred, that it was their obje& as well to examine what ad- 
vantage the brewery had received, as whether the general con- 
ſumption of ſpirituous liquor had been repreſſed, 


Mr. BERESsTORD ſaid, that judging of the regulations even 
with reſpect to the Iriſh brewery they would be found to have 
been uſeful. Ir was clear as the ſun at noon-day that the back- 
ward ſtate of the brewery did not ariſe from the encreaſed con- 
ſumption of ſpirits, nor from the encreaſed importation of 
Engliſh beer—but from the bad quality of the drink.—If it 


* 
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| aroſe from the importation of Engliſh malt liquor the requiſi- 
tion of the brewer, that heavier duties ſhould be laid on that 
importation, would be reaſonable—but it was obvious their wiſh 
was to preclude all competition by ſhutting up the market againſt 
all good foreign drink that they might go on making ſuch liquor 
as the people will nat drink while they can get any other the 
true and only way he was convinced, by which the brewcry 
could be improved, was to compel by whatever means the brewer 
to make good drink—to preclude competition and leave them 
in ſecure poſſeſſion of the market would be a meaſure of moft 
dangerous tendency as it would infallibly attach the people ſtill 
more to the uſe of ſpirits. BR: be N 
The other part of their complaint, that the dearneſs of malt 
was owing to the diſtillery, had been proved groundleſs by the 
evidence of Mr. Walker, a diftiller, by whom the quantity of 
malt had been ſo rapidly encreaſed in one county, that in four 
years, from being unable to ſupply his diſtillery with a ſufficient 
quantity, it was now enabled to ſend away a large redundancy. 
r—The defireof the brewers that the market ſhould be narrowed, 
in order to encreaſe the quantity of malt, he treated as ridiculous 
and narrow-minded, and thought that neither this nor any of 
their requiſitions could be complied with, without public injury 
—if it was an _ to encourage malting, both the bre cry 
and the diſtillery ſhould be encouraged for Jar purpoſe; and he 
thought gentlemen might go much farther in encouraging the 
- diftillery than they had done. —He mentioned the e. ot 
England, where a bounty of 37. 12s. per ton is paid on ſpirits 
exported ;—he hoped that this meaſure would be taken up by par- 
Hament in a future ſeffion;—he ſhould himſelf have brought for- 
ward before now ſome propofition on this ſubject, but that he 
had not yet been able to aſcertain preciſely in what manner the 
Englifh bounty is paid, | | | 


Mr. Gzavrpon afferted that the object of the regulations was 
not only to promote the conſumption of malt liquors in prefe- 
rence to ſpints, but alſo to give encouragement to the home- 
brewery againſt imported ene co entered into a ſtate- 
ment of the comparative imports of malt liquor at different 


b. 2 to ſhew the importance and neceſfity of encouraging the 
0 ; | 


me-brewery. 
Tx Þ. : | | : Barrels, 
On an average of 7 years previous to 1790, the | 
annual import of malt liquor was, 71598 
For the three quarters, ending Chriftmas 1991, the } 
. — . 88456 
import was, 


The ſum ſent annually out of the kingdom for malt liquors | 
according to Mr. Graydon's ſtatement, was not leſs than 160,897. 
+ eſtimating the average price of the liquor at 35s. the barrel. 
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It was certain that the Engliſh brewer muſt have ſome capital 
advantages to enable him to underſell us in our own market, 
with all the diſadvantages of freight, commiſſion, &c, ſome- 
thing ſubſtantial ſhould: be done for the Iriſh brewer to enable 
him to meet his Britiſh competitor—as to the diſtillery, the 

ouſe were not ſo much at liberty—for no heavy duty can be 
laid on without injuring foreign trade, and a relative proportion 
muſt always be obſerved between the duty of foreign and do- 
, meſtic ſpirits—but no ſuch impediments prevented them from 
giving to the brewery the decifive protection which it needs. 
He hoped geatlemen would revolve this ſubject ſeriouſly in their 
minds before next ſeſſion— that they would not faſten their at- 
tention on little objects of ſtrife, but apply ſeriouſly, in this in- 
ſtance, to promote the general welfare of the country. 


Mr. Bzzxzsro0RD agreed as to the magnitude of the object; 
but the great conſideration was to find means thus to encourage 
the brewery—the honourable gentleman had ſuggeſted none, 


The CRANcETOR os THE EX cRZGUIR did not controvert 
the poſition that the home-brewery ſhould be ſupported again 
imported liquor—but the — did not apply in this in- 
ſtance—for the object of the regulations was to diminiſh the 
conſumption of ſpirits by promoting that of malt liquors;—the 
firſt was the primary object the other was but ſecondary and 
ſubſervient it was therefore right for the committee to com- 
pound the imported with the home - brewed beer in their enquiries; 
—he granted indeed it would be better if the whole conſumption 
were of Iriſh beer—but it was better it ſhould be of any beer, 
foreign or home-made, than that the people ſhould {till continue 
in the uſe of ſpirits, To prove that the profits of the brewer 
were fully adequate to enable him to — good drink he re- 

cited a record from Chancery, by which it appeared that four 
partners entered into the brewing buſineſs, three or four years 
11 of them having a capital borrowed from the others, 

for which he paid intereſt—the capital of the company was 
6, oo. and on ſharing profits at the end of four years, it was 
found that the poorer partner's ſhare of profits was 1 200l. be- 

ſides his having paid 1801. yearly for the intereſt of his debt. 
Another ſhortly died after, and his profits on a capital of 15007. 
amounted to 2,500. ;.thus the profits it appeared were 46 or 50 
per cent. 3 ps hovg 5 Tha . 1 af 


: 1 : 
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Mr. BNoWNAR (of the College) gave notice that he would, on 
this evening, bring on a motion relative to the encreaſed influence 
ol, the crown in ns) Houſe. 00d FAT ris the; 
opt: wor: ena ont ou ani anion r 
Major Hozazrt ſaid, if the honourable gentleman brought 
»xforward ſuch a motion, it muſt be diſcuſſed of courſe; but with 


"© 


the 


| priag af coals in the city of Dublin; Mr. 
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the permiſſion of the Houſe, he would move that the order of | 
kr ſhould be firſt gone through. 


Mr. BROw NE faid, one object of the motion was to r 
chat right honourable gentleman from thus ſaying that he would 
do ſo and fo. 


Mr. Hozazr replied the remit of the honourable gentle- 


man was perfectly unneceffary, for he had ſaid he would do fo 


with the permiffion of the Houſe.— The honourable gentleman 
then, difpoſed as he was to find fault, had not been correct in 
this iuſtance. 


Mr. Bxzxszoad' O reſolutions paſſed without a diviſion. 

Reported the ſpirit licenſe bill; ordered to be engroſſed. 

Mr. Jonx Wor rx moved for leave to bring 4 in a bill to re- 
gulate the baking trade “Leave given. x 


Went into a committee on the bill to preven the == 
ydon in the chair. 


— 


— — — — ic 
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Tuzsnar, Manor 6, 1792. 
FIG tows curfory ' buſineſs Sir HENRY CavanDisa roſe to 


obſerve ,that by the indulgence of the Houſe ſtrangers were ad- 
mitted into the gallery, and it had been the opinion of ſeveral 


gentlemen, that perſons in the gallery might take notes. This 
denied; out Han againſt the rules and orders of the Honſe 


For: any perſon to take notes; and he gave notice, that ſhould he 

obſerve any perſon offending i in that particular, he ſhould move 
for his being taken into cuſtody by the Serjeant at Arms; but 
| Kemade: no motion on the ſubject. 


| Mir. Bzaownz (or the College) * prefaring his motion why 


0 -animadverting on the conduct of 1 in rs 
chat dangerous and unconftitutional ſyſtem which chey had lai 
uon — ſtrictly adhered to, of creating influence, he par- 
Ticulatl y adrerted to the appointment made by Government to 


the office ot weigh - maker of Cork, which had been __ 


Into three Parts, and beſtowed on members of py 


the purpoſe of creati rliamentary influence. This ice, 
dhe faid, * ttwkk Jon * 2 


they hadbeen un juſtly: — of — purtphs: of the preſent 


ed by the corporation of Cork, and 
Adminiſtration obtaining an undue parliamentary in uence. 


bones Zone at Tome length into the ſubject, and havin ag ſeverely 


ted the conduct of Adminiſt ration in this” b * he 
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moved, for leave to bring in a bill to repeal an act which was 
pak laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for weighing butter, hides, and 
tallow, and for appointing a weigh-maſter for che city of Cork,” 


The Cranczrior of THE Exemrguer oppoſed the mo- 
tion, on the ground of its being an inſult on the crown. 


Colonel Hurchixsox ſaid—T ſhall vote for the introduction 
of this bill—otherwiſe from my conduct laſt ſeſſion, I ſhould be 
inconſiſtent indeed—At that period I oppoſed the enacting of 
the, preſent law as ſtrenuouſly as I was able, and I probably 
thonld have moved for its repeal now, were I not hopeleſs of 
ſucceſs—I fear that the divifioo on this night, will juſtify my 
con jecture I claimed this office then, forthe corporation of Cork 
I claim it now; I never ſhall ceaſe to claim it, whenever the op- 
portunity occurs, as long as I have a ſeat in theſe walls, T believe 
the corporation of Cork have a common law right to this office; 
but I am ſure that in equity, and in reaſon, they have an irreſiſtable 
;claim—lT aſkwhy ſhould they be an exception to a general rule? If 
other corporations have the . of granting this office, why 
ſhould they be deprived of it? Are the loyal, the affectionate, the 
deſerving inhabitants of the ſecond city in the kingdom to be 
treated with this indignity? and when Dublin, Belfaſt, and 
Waterford, and even the moſt petty borough in Ireland are ſuf- 
fered to regulate their own weights and meaſures, and appoint 
their-own weigh-maſters,-1s the city of Cork alone to be de- 
ived of the power by the violence of an act of parliament ? 
Sir, I had the honour to preſent to the Houſc, laſi ſeſſion of 
parliament, a petition on this ſubject— That petition ſtates, 
that it was the intention to make a chreefold diviſion of che of- 
fice - to allot one-third for the performance of the duties of it, 
another third for widening the —— and opening the avenues 
leading to the town, and the laſt, for the improvement of the 
harbour Theſe certainly are great public purpoſes; and When 
the ſituation and importance of that great city, which I have 
the honour to repreſent,” ſhall be impartially conſidered they 


will be found to be not local, but national objects. 4 | 


The Right HonourableMr. Gzarman ſaid, he would follow 
the example of the laſt: gentleman but one in being extremely 
hort; but not in ſuppoſnig that his honourable friend wiſhed to 
gratify any favourite paſſion of abufing miniſters—it never had 
5 his practice but when he arraigned them for a corrupt 
exerciſe of the patronage: of the "crown, furely he was well- 
founded; ſurely he was well founded in ſtating facts which 
nobody can deny. [Here Mr. Grattan repeated and enforced 
the arguments and facts ftated by Mr. Browne]. He thought. 
therefore, the animadverfion made uſe of by the Chancellor was 
too ſevere; for it was no reflection on the crown, to ſay that its 
miniſters had impoſed on it, to make the grant of a divided 
place to three members of parliament for the purpoſe of in- 
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fluence. He ſpoke not as to the gentlemen named in the patent, 
ſonally, he highly reſpected them; but he had a right to in- 
er the intention of the grant from its obvious tendency. 


Mr. Gzxoxce Poxsonszy reprobated the conduct of admi- 
niſtration in obtaining influence. In the preſent inftance they 
ſplit the office into three, and it was beſtowed on members of 
33 He obſerved, that before this grant, adminiſtration 
ad already one hundred and ten placemen and penfioners, and 
that was ſufficient to carry any meaſure they might want with- 
out creating this additional influence; but it was carrying on 
that ſyſtem which they eſtabliſhed, and it was the inſtruments 
by which the miniſters of the crown were governing this coun- 
try, a ſyſtem which, if not reſiſted, muſt in the end overthrow 
"the conſtitution. He here contrafted the conduct of the Houſe 
of Commons of England with the conduct of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland; in mand; there is a place bill, and a pen- 
fion bill, and there the ſervants of the crown are reſponſible for 
their conduct; but he afked, how has it been in the Houſe of 
Commons in Ireland? A place bill has been propoſed, it has 
been rejected, and the miniſter has multiplied places; a pen- 
nion bill has been propoſed, it has been rejected, and the mi- 
niſter grants additional penſions; a reſponſibility bill has been 
ropoſed, it has been rejected, and the miniſter of the crown 
avi es away the public money. we 8 . 
He ſtated, that the grofs revenue of the country amounted to 
about one million ſix Fundred thouſand pounds, and one-eighth 
of that was divided amongſt members of parliament. - He . 
that this ſyſtem of creating influence fhould be refiſted, and the 
motion made by his honourable and learned friend had his de- 
eided aſſent. . 


Mr. S. Moon contended, that in order to have a firong | go- 
vernment, influence was neceſſary. e 


Sir HEN AY Cavzndisn confidered the queſtion as unneceſ- 
ſary. He ſaid that adminiftration ought to be applauded; the 
preſent adminiſtration, from every thing he could hear, was po- 
pular, and the oppofition were unpopular. He made ſome al- 
uſions to what bad fallen from Mr. Ponfonby, and on thac 
gentleman's rifing, there was a cry from the treaſury bench of 
— —— ; 


* Mr. Sr EWART (Killymoon) moved that Mr. Ponſonby 
Thould have leave to fpeak a ſecond time on this debate. 


Mr. Bzzzs rox B oppoſed the motion, as militating againſt the 
order of parliament. 155 


. 
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On the Speaker's putting the queſtion on Mr. Stewart's mo- 
tion, the Houſe divided, when the numbers were, | 
For the motion - 52 — Againſt it 112 
Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Browne and Mr. Egan; for the 
noes, Sir Henry Cavendiſh and Mr. Moore. 


Mr. BROWN ſaid, in reply, that he had brought forward the 
motion in two lights, as injurous to parliament, and as injurious 
to commerce, as increaſing the influence of the crown in parlia- 
ment, and as deſtroying the intereſts of a great commercial city. 
In the former light it was an addition of three to fourteen new 
places given to members of parliament, for the purpoſes of cor- 
ruption within theſe laſt four years. Influence had always been 
enormous in this country, no place bill, no penſion bill, no re- 
raining laws to controul it in this country as in England; with 
one unreſiſted ravage it had deſolated the freedom of parliament, 
and abſorbed in its * gorge half che repreſentation of the 
nation There was a hope however, that it might be at length 
exhauſted, that the invention of corruption might ſink under the 
weight of demand, that nature might ſet bounds where vice did 
not, that impotency might at length follow from depravity ; the 
hope was vain—from the time of the regency it acquired new 
ſtrength, an infinity of new places were created—and all of them 

oured upon members of parliament ;—if it rained mitres, ſaid 
rt not one of them would fit my head—it did rain mitres 
or ſomething as good, and not one of them would fit any head, 
but that of a member of parhament, 5 

All this time however, though Government had created uſeleſs 
places, it had not perverted ufeful ones; it had not made the 
uſeful inſtitution of the merchant ſubſervient to the dangerous 
inſtitutions of adminiſtration; it had not facrificed the intereſts 
of a great commercial city to the intereſt of che miniſter; that 
conſummation remained for the laſt fummer—Finzs Coronat opus. 
in the laſt ſummer, the place of weigh-mafter of Cork becauſe 
vacant by the expiration of an act of parliament; that great 
city repreſented that the place had been wrongfully and forceably 
wrefted from them in. the year 1723, without charge and without 
crime; the illuſtrious chancellor of the time (Lord Middleton) 
had boldly and warmly reprobated the meaſure, as iniquitous in 
itſelf, injurious to trade, and pernicious to parliament : he re- 
monſtrated in vain but though arliament had torn the fcales 
from the corporation, it had not thrown into them the weight of 
the crown; it had not furnifhed the crown with a weapon againſt 
itſelf : the acts always promiſed that after the next turn it ſhould 
be reſtored to the city; it remained for modern times to give it 
to thecrown, and then for the adviſers of the crown to give it to 
members of parliament as an inſtrument of bribery —Tr is true, 
that city ſaid, Give us the place, we will beſtow one-third of its 
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profits to the deepening. of our river, and one-third to widening 
our ſtreets, and ornamenting our city. It is true, they ſaid, Give 
us the place for it is ours, and it has been taken from us by 
force—it will add to your own fame—it will add to our wealth 
it will add to the honour of the kingdom. — True, ſaid Govern- 
ment; but will it add to our government? wall it get us a vote? 


Fame, Wealth and Honour, what are you to Love? 


To the love of pelf—to the love of patronage—to the love 
of corruption ! = 
Such was the meaſure he reprobated, and ſuch was the ſyſ- 
tem of which it made a part, a ſyſtem, which ſaid, bribery was 
government, and corruption the art of ruling, a ſyſtem of weak 
and wicked men inadequate to the true principles of govern- 
ment, and ſubſtituting tor the affections of a virtuous people, 
the careſſes of a vicious oligarchy. He ſaid he meant no diſ- 
reſpect to the gentlemen concerned; he only lamented to ſee 
three honourable gentlemen turned into butter merchants; three 
weighers of the national intereft into weighers of tallow ; ſuch 
was the effect of the magic hand of the miniſter: one might ex- 
to have found influence in the grandeur of the cuſtom- 
ouſe or the extent of the barracks, but who would have looked 
for it in a firkin of butter ? ot ; 
He then adverted to ſome. obſervations made on the other fide; 
firſt its being ſaid that the people were not with oppoſition; he 
denied the fact; the honourable gentleman he ſaid, lived too 
much in the warm regions of flattery, to feel the breath of the 
le, but if it were ſo, why is it? Becauſe the temperance of 
. oppoſition does not keep pace wich popular re- 
| 2 2a ; becauſe we hope to ſatisfy the wiſhes while we mode- 
rate the exceſſes of the democracy; the filence of the people is 
a fallacious calm, it is a ſullen filence; it is like the filence of 
nature before a ſtorm. Miniſters may think every thing is quiet, 
becauſe they have houſed themſelves in the warm 3 of the 
treaſury, and do not hear the blaſt that howls abroad; or they 
may walk abroad and fi nd it ſtill; and therefore ſay, all is well 
—while.the ſtillneſs, is the ſtillneſs of death; it is, as it were, the 
approach of the r e een air is ſtill, the breeze does not 
move the trees - but deſtruction is pent in the bowels of the 
earth, and the fallacious calm preſages impending convulſion. 
I am- not ſpeaking the language of declamation, I am 
- ſpeaking the language of conviction; I believe there is no 
man who thinks at all, that does not ſee this country ap- 
proaching to ſome grand crifis; I hope not to union, nor to 
war, but to reformation—produced, not by the violence of the 
people, but by its weight operating in parliamentary and con- 
ſtitutional modes. But if our repeated endeavours to check 
the growth of influence do not ſucceed, what may be brooding 
in the womb. of time I know not, but who has viewed 59 — 
modes of government uniting, fierce, contending parties; who 
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has ſeen the general indignation at ſuch proceedings inducing 
men to forego every les, and ſacrifice every * * to the 
thirſt for reform, that does not if theſe things go on, ſee doubt 
and darkneſs hanging upon futurity, that does not ſee danger and 
confuſion ready to alkier in another century, and diſcord rejoic- 
ing in the calamities of your children! TY 
V hat is the ſupport of your government? Money ! you reft 
upon paper; if that ſhould ſhrink under the moitt finger of 
time, you vaniſh : ſo ſunk the government of France, it reſted 
not in the affections of the people, it reſted in revenue. There 


are three modes of government, ſays Tully, by affection, by eon- 


fidence, and by admiration; Are theſe the ſupports of the pre- 
ſent government? Are they loved? no! Are they confided in? no! 
Do they excite admiration? yes! But it is admiration of their 
extravagance and of their venality. But he has mentioned 
another mode, and that you have choſen—/argitione—by bribery. 
It is a ſhallow and rotten foundation, unſtable as the paper 
which is its inſtrument, and fleeting as the affections of the 
proſtitute it buys. E | 
He ſaid that if the people ſhould ever conceive that a number 
of gentlemen meet in a long or round room for the purpoſe of 
taxing them, for their own aggrandizement; of buying with 
their own money troops to fight againſt them; if they ſhould 
confider parliament not as an affembly of guardians conſulting 
for the public weal, but as an aſſembly of combinators conſult- 
ing for the private purſe—a conſpiracy of the rich againſt the 
poor—of the powerful againſt the weak, met to ſell them to the 
Crown—ready to facrifice morals to revenue, and freedom to cor- 
ruption—if they ſhould ever miſtake the ſenate-houſe for the 
forum, where the merchandize was the people, and the purchaſe 
their own plunder—do we think that the name of parliament 
wall pong its reality? et nominis umbra— But it will be a 
„the ſhade of departed virtue and ancient indepen- 
dence; but though the people mourn over the manes, they will 
not hug the loathſome corpſe. A people lamely repreſented, 
idly taxed, and inſolently calumniated, will be indifferent to ex- 
iſtence, until it ſinks into the maſs of deſpotiſm—We have the 
example of Sweden before our eyes. Ss, 
But it is ſaid, influence is neceſſary in Ireland; if this was ſaid 
in a country vigorous in a flouriſhing democracy, fturdy in an 
independent yeomanry—abounding in the republican, or diſaffect- 
ed to the crown, I ſhould underftand it; but when had Ireland 
a democracy? When did Ireland know an independent yeomanry ? 
When did Ireland, fince the revolution, ſhew a ſpirit of diſaffec- 
tion or revolt? Alas! poor Ireland, when th N and me- 
Iancholy harp is accuſed of being too high toned when thy 
humble and bruiſed head is repreſented, as the creſted ſnake, re- 
quiring the weight of an 3 cruſh it—it is the voice os 
| I 
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Irony, mocking thy dejected ſtrains—it is the voice of pam- 

red England, ſaying to her ſtarved fiſter, you are too fat—it 
is the voice of calumny, charging thee with diſaffection—it is the 
ſpirit of Lord Strafford, crying, theſe ſauey citizens ought to be 
Purged, and ought to be bled. It is any thing but the voice of 
common reaſon, and common humanity doing juſtice to thy 
humiliated ſtate, and wiſhing to elevate thy parhament and thy- 
{elf to the level, though noi to the magnitude, of England! 

He concluded by ridiculing the idea that influence was ne- 
ceſſary in our conſtitution, vhich he called a libel on that happy 
conſtitution which was the boaft of England ;—he painted 
times of King William, when the crown had no ſway in parlia- 
ment whatſoever, and yet was in no danger; and he entreated 
miniſters to conſider the encreaſed illumination of man, which 
would never bear ſuch proceedings. It was not the world they 
knew in their infancy—it was not the world they krew in their 
' - adolefcence—it was a world that they would no more be 
able to govern, than the mariner, who has always been in peace- 
ful ſeas that knew no ſtorm, could guide his bark in the ocean! 

In ſpeaking of the Government defence; that they only did 
what their predecefiors did, he faid miniſterial argument ſoared 
quite above common life: if the woman defended her infamy 
by the proſtitution of her mother, or the man his courage by 
the tergiverſation of his anceſtor, it would only excite ridicule; 
yet Government when they wrapt themſelves in this dirty gauze 
of their predeceſſors, thought it an excellent veil. Sx, 


Sir Hzzcurts LAN GRNISsHE and Mr. BARRINGCrOoN op- 
. poſed Mr. Browne's motioh. | 


Right Hon. Mr. HozaxrT. The honourable gentleman. has 

ſtated, that his Majeſty's miniſters have adviſed an improper uſe 
of his power to appoint weigh-maſters of Cork. Now, I do 
believe, that if ever there was one grant more likely than ano- 
ther to be pleaſing to parliament, it is this very grant, both 
wich reſpect to the perſons to whom it is made, and the terms 

on which they hold. Over a buſineſs of the utmoſt. impor- 
tance to commerce, three gentlemen of unſullied honour are ap- 
pointed to preſide, and by the terms of the patent they are made 
abſolutely independent. This conduct of miniſters r can- 
not fail to pleaſe every friend of the country. 12 


Mr. EAN ſpoke in ſupport of Mr. Browne's motion. He 
began by proteſting, that he bore great reſpe to the gentlemen 
named in the patent, particularly to Mr. Burgh, whoſe own and 
whoſe anceſtor's merits deſerved every return of affection from 
this country; but he could not help feeling the injury to the in- 
dependence of parliament ariſing from miniſterial influence — He 
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then proceeded to reprobate influence and miniſterial profligacy, 


in a long ſpecch, in which he was three times called to order 
firſt by | 


Sir Hexxy CavznDisn, who thought he heard ſome words 
reflecting on the probity of the Houſe, and which, had they not 
fallen from a young member, he would have called upon the 
clerk to take down, in order that the Houſe might, if they ſaw 
proper, paſs a cenſure on them. Next by 


The ATTorxnzy GENERAL for appealing to the galleries. 
Aud, laſtly, by | 


Mr. Coxxr, for not ſpeaking to the queſtion. 
Mr. Ecax having concluded his ſpeech, 


Mr. Jacxson ſaid, if he thought the motion an inſult on the 
Crown, he would be the laſt man in the Houſe to vote for it; but 
he thought it no ſuch thing he thought it only called upon mi- 
niſters to vindicate themſelves; and if he did not feel it too much 
preſumption in a young member, as he was, to ſay they were 
wrong in not juſtifying themſelves, he would ſay ſo. 


Mr. Gzozx ce Ponsonsy laid, he believed he would not be 
accuſed of intending, by any alluſions, to inflame the paſſions of 
the people, and therefore he nope what he ſhould ſay would 
be accepted by miniſters, as an wholeſome admonitioh, | 
He did not conſider the motion of his honourable friend, as ſo 
much directed againſt the mere act of making three members of 
parliament joint weigh-maſters of Cork, as againſt the princi- 
ple manifeſted by Engliſh government, of ruling parliament by 
an influence ſufficient to Rifle every exertion of thofe who ſtand 
forward the friends of the people. | 

Before the appointment of the three weigh-maſters, there were 
already 110 members of the Houſe of Commons enjoying places 
or penſions, a number perfectly adequate to the purpoſes of ad- 
miniſtration; the addition therefore of three to this number 
could make no very conſiderable difference, nor was it a matter 
worthy of much notice, but as it was a freſh proof that miniſ- 
ters were determined to go on to the entire ſubjection of the 
Houſe of Commons to their will. 

This had alarmed him, and materially, for as there was no 
gentleman in the country more intereſted in its profperity and 
tranquillity, it was impoſſible for him to remain ſilent, and ſee 
the authority of the Houſe ſapped, and ultimately the conſtitu- 


tion of the country deſtroyed. 


In England, the conſtitution is uarded by a = bill, by a 
limitation of the civil Lift, by the reſponſibility of miniſters, and 
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by every mode the wiſdom of that couutry can deviſe; to the 
conftitution of Ireland all thoſe guards are wanting, and when- 
ever they have been propoſed, they have been rejected by the 
influence of miniſters, from whom never originated one ſingle 
meaſure for the benefit of the nation.ä— How could it other- 
wife be? The public revenue of Ireland amounts to 1,600,000). 
2 year; of this very near one-eighth part is divided among the 
members of parliament, and influence ſtill encreaſing. Why, 
Sir, there is no man more intereſted in the tranquillity of this 
coun try, but there is no extremity conſiſtent with, that tranquillity 
which I would not endure, rather than ſubmit to the conſe- 
quences of this influence, | | 
The right honourable gentleman on the other ſide, called an 
honourable gentleman to order, for ſaying leſs than I ſay; hy 
does he not call me to order? "I TL 
I proteſt, I do not ſpeak as a party-man—and if I ſpeak not 
truth, may that God, to whom I ſhall one day anſwer, puniſh 
me. An hour will come, when the country will endure any ex- 
tremity, rather than endure the ſyſtem of influence that has been 
eſtabliſhed. : | 4 


Mr. Mooxr ſaid, whatever might have been the reaſons of 
his Majeſty for making the appointments in queſtion, he did not 
believe they were governed by any * to the fancy or appro- 
bration of the gentleman who ſpoke laſt; and that therefore he 
was not ſurprized that under his fondneſs for power, and impa- 
tience at its reſiding in any hands but his own, the circumſtance 
ſhould have given him offence. He ſaid, the habits the oppo- 
fition had indul ed ſo long of charging every meaſure of govern- 
ment more or leſs to a corrupt motive, had made it neceffary for 
their own conſiſtency to treat every freſh act with the ſame 
freedom; but till they had foundation on their fide of the mean- 
neſs of extraction, low education, diſrepute in the country, be- 
ing the properties by which the friends of government were diſ- 
tinguiſhed, the imputations of corruption being the rule of their 
conduct would make no impreſſion: he ſaid, the language held 
by oppoſition in ſupport of the preſent motion could only apply 
where the influence of the Crown was exceſſive, and which the 
honourable member had experienced, on a trying occaſion could 
not ſupport itſelf; he ſaid, the comparing influence between this 
country and that of Great Britain, was making that of this 
country vaniſh to nothing, and for his part he wiſhed he could 
ſee the government here ſtronger, for ar ſuch periods alone 
were meaſures of real utility ever taken up, he inſtanced the 
preſent ſtate of En land as a proof of it: he ſaid, it was anſwer 
enough to the motion, that his Majeſty having the power, had 
uſed it in the manner he did, and that government, were the op- 
poſition ten times as much, and diffatisfied at it as they are 
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would ſuffer neither in credit or A by their feeble ef- 
forts to poiſon the public mind againſt them, for that the mo- 
tives of both ſides of the Houſe were well known. 


Sir HENRY CA vRNDISH ſaid, an honourable gentlemen has 
aſked, why I did not call him to order? Becaule I ſaw no reaſon 
to call him to order; he has uſed parliamentary and manly lan- 
guage, and though I differ with him entirely in his reafoning 
and his apprehenſions, yet I am not juſtified in calling him to 
order, becauſe in my mind he reatons amiſs or apprehends 
without cauſe, while he uſes language fit to be heard in parlia- 
ment, | | 

In my opinion, Sir, the gentlemen on that fide are growing 
extremely fore, becauſe they have grown extremely unpopular. 
The people have too much underſtanding to be miſled by them, 
they feel themſelves grow rich, they feel themſelves grow hap- 
Py, and this has — adminiſt ration popular, and oppoſition 
unpopular. The honourable gentleman has ſaid, that large 
ſums are paid to members of parliament in penſions and in 2 
laries—why did he not diſcover this when he himſelf partook 
a large portion of it?—If he had complained at that time, per- 
haps he might have perſuaded ſome people that a part of it was 
miſemployed. | | 

Sir, I think the motion totally unneceſſary, as it would re- 
flect upon the condnEt of thoſe who, gave very proper advice 
to the Crown—advice which ſhould rather procure them the 
applauſe of the Houſe than its cenſure. 


The queſtion being then put on Mr. Browne's motion, it 
was negatived without a diviſion, After which, 


Mr. Gzoxce Poxsoxnsy ſaid—T riſe, Sir, to make a new 
motion, and have a right to be heard. —I ſhall not refer to any 
thing that has happened in the preſent ſeſſion, for that I know 
would be irregular; but 3 may refer to every thing that has 
happened in former ſeſſions as hiſtorical facts, ane to what may 
happen in future ſeſſions as matter of probability. | 

In a former parliament occured an event ſingular and unfor- 
tunate— the incapacity of his Majeſty perſonally to exerciſe the 
functions of the crown The Houſe of Commons of that day 

did appear in direct oppoſition to the Lord Lieutenant: the ex- 
iſting government was beat by a majority of 54; but it pleaſed 
God to reſtore his majeſty's health—and in exact proportion as 
his Majeſty recovered, that majority diminiſhed. While the 
Miniftry was incapable of controuling the members of this Houſe, 
their language was oe er. the repreſentatives of the people; 
they maintained the independency of the Iriſh Crown and of the 
Iriſh parliament, in defiance of a Lord Lieutenant and his Secre- 
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tary; but when the languid powers of that Lord Lieutenant were 
renovatec by the aid of an Engliſh miniſter they courted and 
thanked the very Lord Lieutenant they had cenſured and defied; all 
this I well remember. I remember too, that at the time of his Ma- 
jeſty's recovery, miniſters did intimate tothe members of this Houſe, 
that if they preſumed to vote againſt the will of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, they ſhould loſe their places ;—and I remember that as 
the autherity of miniſters received ftrength, the virtue of this 
Houſe became weak; ſo that, as I have ſaid, thoſe who formerly 
ſtood up to oppoſe, and to cenſure the Lord Lieutenant, were 
now the foremoſt to adulate and to thank him,—Was it poffible 
there could be a more humiliating conduc? 

Sir, I was one of the perſons diſmiſſed from office at that 
time. I did receive a e from Lord Buckingham, by the 
nobleman who holds the great ſeal of this kingdom, in which I 
was told, that if I would conſent to ſupport Lord Bucking- 
ham's adminiſtration, I ſhould not only hold my office, but re- 
ceive any favour government had it in their power to beſtow.” — 
My anſwer was, that I was ready at all times to ſerve the 
King's government, but my own conſiſtency never would per- 
mit me to ſupport a Lord Lieutenant on whoſe conduct I had 
voted a parliamentary cenſure.” Let this be contradied ;—and 
if other gentlemen think the intereſts of the country are better 
ſupported by meanly fawning on a Lord Lieutenant, than by a 
* diſcharge of duty, let them purſue that mode—I never 
Will. 5 

Upon Lord ne Trav reaſſumption of the government, 
he erected 14 new parliamentary places; could any man ſhut 
his eyes againſt this? No. | | | 

Ever fince the ſame meaſures have been purſued; every thing 
has been beſtowed on members of parliament: Are there no 
other men in the country fit for officc? 

How differently do people feel in England ? How little do 
they imagine the power of influence here? No ſooner was it 
known that Lord Buckingham had quarrelled with the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, than Lord Weſtmorland was named his ſuc- 
ceſſor It was thought impoſſible for Lord Buckingham to re- 
main an hour; but he demonſtrated the force of influence for 
ſome months, and. conſequently Lord Weſtmoreland did not 
come as ſoon as the En lith cabinet had imagined it would have 
been neceſſary to ſend him, Their error aroſe from ſuppoſing 
it impoſſible for an Iriſh parliament to have the meanneſs to 
praiſe and to addreſs the man they had juſt cenſured. 

I have heard, Sir, a great deal about the proſperity of this 
country—Sir, no man denies that the country is proſperous: the 
people of this country enjoy pretty nearly perfect civil freedom, 
and pretty nearly perfect perſonal freedom Though it is not 
long fince I ſhewed to this Houſe, that a judge had groſly vie- 
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lated the latter, and they refuſed to cenſure him. The poſſeſ- 
ſion of civil and perſonal freedom promotes induſtry; and by 
induſtry a country grows rich; but what is that to government? 
The people of a country may poſſeſs civil liberty, and perſonal 
liberty, and yet be very badly governed, becauſe they may not 
have political freedom. | 

I recollect upon former occaſions it has been ſaid, that the 
people are not diſcontented; but the gentlemen on this fide of 
the Houſe are diſcontented. Sir, I think our conduct has been 
, the reverſe of men who would wiſh to embarraſs Government. 
What necefſary meaſure have we oppoſed? Where have we 
ſhewn the temper of diſcontented men? : 
Mr. Poxsox x concluded with moving the following reſolu- 
tion: | | 

Reſolved, © That it is the opinion of this Houſe that his Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters are endeavouring to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of corrupt 
influence in this Houſe, incompatible with the principles of the 
conſtitution, and the independence of parliament.” 


The motion was ſeconded by Mr. GRATTA N. 


It was oppoſed by the Sor.1ciror GENIAL Mr. JounsoN 
Mr. Corxy, and the CHANCELLOR of THE ExCHEQUER. 


And was warmly ſupported by Mr. GzaTTan, Mr. Ecan, 
and Mr. HARD. | 


On the queſtion being put, the motiqn was negatived without 
a diviſion. | | 


At a quarter paſt two o'clock in the morning, the Houſe ad- 
journed. . | 


1 


W 


- 4 * * : 9 VER 
Wo xs DAT, Maxcn 7. 1792. 


The Ar TORX EY GTNEZRAIL preſented the report of the 
committee appointed to examine into the cauſe of the late fire, 
by which the interior part of the Houſe kad been conſumed.— 
The ſubſtance of the report was, that the fire was entirely 
owing to an accidental caule. _ | : 


The Houſe fat in committee on the bill for regulating the 
office of conſtable; Mr. TyDn in the chair. 


Mr. Gzoxcr Oc oppoſed the bill, becauſe, that in the 
country he had the honour to repreſent, there exiſted a reſpect- 
able magiſtracy by whom the peace of the county was very well 
— ;—the bill, then, which in effect was founded on ſup- 
poſed deficiency in this inſtance, was with reſpect to that coun- 


— 
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ty unneceſſary ;—he ſhould therefore move, that the county of 
Wexford be excepted in the bill. | 


The PRINũE SEIT EAN T was alſo adverſe to the bill, as it 
went to grant a premium to conſtables, &c. on the committal of 
perſons to the gaols of the reſpective counties —it was a fact 
well known, that in the remote parts of che country ſcarcely one 
magiſtrate in ten knew the difference between a bailable offence 
and one not bailable; and it often happened that men were com- 
mitted to ſtand their trial for offences in their nature ſo trivial 
that the judge very often, on the conviction of ſuch perſons, fined 
them 2 6d. and diſcharged them; yet for the confinemeat and 
conviction of every ſuch perſon, the county was put to the ex- 
pence of 30l. ſterling. The bill, he thought, would tend to en- 
creaſe the number of ſuch committals, and therefore he op- 


poſed it. | 
The bill was alſo oppoſed by Mr. Paul Mr. Ricyanp- 


sox, Mr. W. Bxownxs, of Carlow, Mr. M. BERESsTORD, and 
Mr. J.O'NEIII—principally on the ground of its inducing 
a heavy and unneceſſary expence. i | 


Sir EpwARD CrozroON, Sir J. BLraquizz, and Mr. 
Hol uxs, ſpoke in favour of the bill. : ; - 


Sir R. Mus Ax, fearing for the fall of the bill from the 
ſtrong oppoſition that EY againſt it, withdrew. it on receiv- 
ing leave to introduce another in its place to-morrow, in which 


the objectionable clauſes ſhould be corrected. 


Mr. Foxzxs ſaid, that on Friday he would preſent the place, 
penſion, and reſponſibility bills; which, being ſimilar in their 
principles, might then be debated at once. 


Mr. Maxcus BERESTORD preſented the report of the com- 
mittee on the revenue ball. N 

He alſo introduced a bill for the amendment of the bankrupt 
law, which was read a firſt time. 

Lord DzL.v1in gave notice that he intended to gots to the 
Houſe a motion deeply intereſting to the privileges of both 
Houſes of Parliament ;—he had determined to bring it forward 
on this evening, but as he did not ſee in his place an honourable 
member [Mr. George Ponfonby] who had laſt night propofed 
a motion relative to the undue influence of the Crown in that 

Houſe, to which motion his intended one had ſome relation, he 
would poſtpone it until to-morrow. 'The Houſe then went 
through a few curſory orders, and adjourned. | 


— 
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TRuRs DAY, March 8, 1792. 


Lord DELVIx, adverting to what he mentioned yeſterday in 
the Houſe reſpecting what had fallen from an honourable gen- 
tleman in the debate on Tueſday night laſt, and which, in his 

opinion, affected the privileges of both Houſes of Parliament, 
namely, the introducing the name of a noble lord in debate, 

and as he underſtood = the honourable gentleman who was 
the ſubject of the obſervation he had to make, would not be 
in the Houſe. this night, gave notice, that he ſhould take an op- 
portunity of mentioning 1t to-morrow. | | 
The Houſe then went into committce to take into confidera- 
tion the report of the committee appointed to enquire into the 
ſtate of the river Anna Liffey, and the North and South Walls 
to the eaſtward of Carlifle-bridge; the Ar TORNEY GENERAL 
in the chair. 5 d 


Mr. BEREsTORD ſaid, that at this advanced period of the 
ſeſſion, it would be impoſſible to get a proper ſurvey and eſti- 
mate of the expence of rebuilding , North and South Walls, 
but the committee who were appointed to enquire into the ſtate 
of them, and alſo into the ſtate of the river Anna Liffey, had 
come to ſeveral reſolutions which he ſhould move to the com- 
mittee, and that between this and the next ſeſſion, a proper eſti- 
mate ſhould be made out, and the ſubject taken up again in the 
next ſeſſion, he then moved ſeveral reſolutions nearly to the fol- 
lowing purport: _ $216; 

That the ſtate of the river Anna Liffey, owing to its being 
choaked by mud, is ſuch, that it is kighly diſadvantageous to the 
trade and commerce of the port of Dublin, and that the walls 
bounding on each fide of the river are in a ruinous condition. 

That as ſoon as a ſufficient fund is provided for rebuilding 
the ſaid walls, it ſball be veſted in the corporation for preſerv- 
ing and improving the port and harbour of Dublin. 
| That the proprietors and inhabitants of houſes on the quays 
to the weſtward of Carliſle-bridge, are obliged to keep the 
walls fronting their houſes in repair, at their own expence. 

That the proprietors of grounds on either fide of the ſaid river 
are intereſted, and ought to contribute towards carrying the ſaid 
work into execution. 5 | | 

That the laying down of timber on the walls has been of 
great detriment to them, and of great benefit to the proprietors, 
and that they ought to contribute towards carrying the ſaid 
work into execution. 

The reſolutions were agreed to; and on the Houſe being re- 
ſumed, ordered, that the report be received to-morrow, 
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Fzipay, Maxcn 9, 1792. 


Mr. Gzoxez Poxsoxsr roſe, and ſaid, that he hoped the 
Houſe would, with kind indulgence, hear him for a few words, 
upon a ſubject not relaung to any of the orders of the day. 

He feared that ſome words which he had mentioned 'in the 
debate of Tueſday night had been conceived by a noble lord who 

holds the ſeals in this 8 to be diſreſpectful and offen fi ve to 
him. The perfect knowledge and conviction which he himſel f had, 
and which he ſuppoſed every gentleman who ſat near him, and 
who acted with him, had, that he did not in his expreſſions of 

that night intend any thing in the remoteſt degree injurious, of- 
fenſive, or even unpleaſant to that nobleman, made any explana- 
nion peculiarly eaſy to him. 85 

He had fat for ſeveral years on his preſent ſide of the Houſe. 
He had been-accuſtomed to hear aſſertions, that he and his friends 
were in oppoſition, becauſe they could not get into office. This 
they had patiently heard, though it was not founded in fact. In 
the debate alluded to, the ſame charge had been ſo pointedly di- 
rected at him, that he thought himſelf called upon to refute it. 
And though he was not heard [having ſpoke before to the queſ- 
tion, ] it was put whether he ſhould weed a ſecond time? which 
was negatived, he found means to refute the aſperſion by mov- 
ing an original motion, —And in mentioning the name of the 
Lord Chancellor, he did ſo only as appealing to a high and re- 
ſpectable authority who knew the — 8 | 

Some expreſſions had been conceived to be hurtful to the feel- 
ings of the noble lord. This muſt have been from an idea of 
what did not paſs;—he did not ftate the whole in debate—but 
every one knew the events which took place at a remarkable 
period —and that after certain events, an overture was made by 
the exiſting government to the gentlemen who had gone into 
oppoſition to afford them ſupport—to return or to remain with 
them, call it which they might, and that all previous proceedings 
ſhould be buried in perfect oblivion. In ſtating the tranſaction, 
he did not allude to any perſon treating with himſelf as one, 
but to many beſides him to his connections, and not with him 
only his right honourable relation behind him [Mr. W. B. Pon- 
- Tonby]. The propoſition was, that there ſhould be a perfect 
amneſty, as it was called a ceſſation of all hoſtilities, and that 
* wii were to be conſidered as if no ſuch matter had taken 
- He had tated that he might be in office if he thought proper, 
and in a better fituation—he ſaid ſo ſtill. It has been under- 
ſtood that he had repreſented the noble lord as acting in the ca- 

acity of a confidential ſervant of the Crown. He never did. 
He never ſaid any ſuch thing. He only ſaid, that if he [Mr. Ponſon- 
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by] would ſupport Government, that matters would be buried in 
perfect oblivion. The noble lord, then Attorney General, reaſon- 
ed with him, not as a ſervant of the Crown, but as a private 
friend, upon his conduct. He repreſented to him how fooliſh it 
was to throw away a lucrative place—that the occaſion did not 
call for ſuch an act, and that it was unwiſe in him to act in 
ſuch a manner—that if he went into oppoſition he would not 
only loſe kis place, but the promotion alſo in the line of his 
profeſſion, which his ſituation in the country mult ſecure. In 
all this the noble lord acted with nothing more but private 
friendſhip—and with very great partiality for him, but he never 
came with a direct meſſage to him. Therefore it was, that he 

thought himſelf juſtifiable in ſaying, that he might not only 
have retained his place, but have obtained a better, if he had 
continued in the ſervice of Government. It had been ſaid that 
he had diſcloſed a private confidential intercourſe with the beſt 
benefactor of his life. He ſaid then, and he would ſay now, 
that he had betrayed no confidential intercourſe. He confider- 
ed the affair as by no means confidential. 'The noble lord was 
then Attorney General, and in certain inſtances might be dire&- 
ed by Government, How could it be called confidential? There 
never was a more public political negotiation in Great Britain or 
this country. He believed every man in Dublin knew of it. 
In a room not far from them there were fifty or fixty perſons 
engaged in debating upon it. | | 

As to the diſcloſure of private intercourſe, had he done ſo, 
he would hold himſelf to be a baſe and diſhonourable man. He 
had confidential connexions with many gentlemen in the Houſe, 
they, could never find that he had diſcloſed any part of their- 
tranſactions. | 

It had been ſaid he had diſcloſed what had been mentioned to 
him in confidence by the beſt benefactor of his life. Though 
he did not on the night of the debate notice it on his legs, he 
did ſo to a right honourable friend of his [Mr. Grattan] mention. 
—He e en to him it was a very extraordinary phraſe. 
Though he pretended to ſuperiority over no man, he contended 
for equality with any man. He was in a ſituation above re- 
ceiving charitable donations which the language implied. He 
was ſure the noble lord would diſdain it, hy 6 muſt know that 
favours can only be beftowed and received by equals—that be- 
tween men in different fituations they may be called bounties. 
If the noble lord had ever ſaid, that he was the beſt benefac- 
tor of his life, he muſt have leſſened the force of the obligations. 
which he conferred. He recalled a paſſage in Prior, which he 
had often read and admired : 
1 To John I owed great obligation; 
But he to, pay himſelf, thought fit 

To publiſh it to all the nation— 
Sure John and I are more than quit!“ 
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He believed the noble lord to be incapable of any ſuch act. 
And if he could be capable of ſuch friendſhip, he would not be 
capable of receiving it. He had been for many years in the ha- 
bit of friendſhip with him in private life. When he had left 
the bar, he ſelected him very unworthily and with great par 
tiality of friendſhip, that he was ſure that he would not call 
himſelf the beft benefactor of his life. He was of family and 
- property in this country; his talents, fuch as they were, and his 
induſtry, were his own—and he was in dependance upon no man 
whatever. The imputation looked as if the noble lord had 
laid the foundation of his political fituation. He declared that 
their connexion never went beyond private life. | | 
It had been underſtood that he had ſaid that the noble Lord 
| wanted him to fign a paper. He did not.—He never went into 
- detail. He only related that Government wanted a written an- 
 Twer. He believed that the noble lord was as incapable of of- 
fering as he was of complying with ſuch a requeſt. It was told 
to his right honourable friend and to himſelf, that a written an- 
ſwer upon the occaſion was neceſſary, in order to be tranſmitted 
to the Britiſh cabinet, that they might ſee upon what ground 
the government of Ireland ſtood, He held a letter in his hand 
| _ Lord St. Helens, (then Secretary Fitzherbert) on the ſub- 
: The tranſaction he conceived to be as public as could be, as an 
amneſty was held out to every one who would come in under it. 
He hoped he had ſaid every thing ſatisfactory to the noble lord 
and his friends, and entirely acquitted his lordſhip of having 
made any direct nomination of him to any office. He was ſorr 
to ſtate any thing further on the tranſaction— but it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew that written anſwers were expected. For after the 
anſwer which terminated the negociation, he was diſmifſed. It 
uss one of the firſt acts of che right honourable: gentleman op- 
poſite him, [ Mr. Hobart] and he admitted that he did it in terms 
of great perſonal civility. He did not blame Government for 
diſmiſſing him. He would do the ſame if he were in govern- 
ment to thoſe who refufed its ſupport. That he aſſured gentle- 
men, that his enmities of-this nature never went beyond the door 
of the Houſe of Commons. He appealed to his honourable 
friend [Mr. M. Beresford,] who filled his office, whether he had 
ever looked at him with envy on that account? 

To ſhew that a written anſwer was given, he read the follow- 
ing copy of that given by his relation [the Right Honourable 
W. B. Ponſonby] for himſelf, and his friends. 

I intend to tupport the uſual ſupplies and his Majeſty's go- 
vernment in this country. But I will not enter into any com- 
munication with Lord Buckingham. And as ſome miſtakes have 
hitherto taken place from vertal converſation, this is the reaſon 
for giving a written anſwer.“ | 
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He declared himſelf ſorry at having mentioned the name of 
the noble lord, if at all diſagreeable. But he could not bear to 
be miſunderſtood or miſrepreſented. When he had been charged 
in being in oppoſition becauſe out of office, he had gone ſo far 
to jultity himſelf. He attempted to juſtify the conduct of op- 
pollen by ſaying, that they were governed at that eriſis by two 
motives—by what they thought was due to the public, and what 
they thought was due to themſelves. He appealed to his right 
honourable friend [Mr. Grattan] who never was in office, and 
who could not be accuſed of an attachment to office. He hoped 
he would ftand acquitted towards the noble lord. He ſtated 
facts. If, in a good-natured manner, any of the gentlemen had 
aſked him to explain, he ſhould have done ſoas fully as he could 
have done. He ſuppoſed that the honourable gentleman [the So- 
licitor General] was under a miſtake, or he would not have uſed 
the expreſſion, of his having betrayed the confidence of the beſt 
benefactor of his life. He then thanked the Houſe for the in- 
dulgence he had experienced. | RE 


Lord DELVIN declared himſelf happy to find that what the 
honourable gentleman had ſaid would be likely to remove the 
diſagreeable impreſſion which had been made on the mind of the 
noble lord. He had mentioned the impropriety of mentioning 
the name of members of the other Hout: in debate, on the 
ground of privilege, left he ſhould be interrupted in the motion 


which he had to propoſe, but which he now relinquiſhed. 


Mr. Maxcus BERESTORD would not rife to ſpeak, if ſome 
part of the honourable gentleman's ſpeech had not been directed 
to him. He had heard the ſubject with pain, as next to his in- 
timate relations, theſe were the characters between whom he 
would wiſh the leaſt to ſee miſunderſtanding. He was re- 
Joiced beyond expreſſion at the explanation which had taken 
place. Though the expreſſion of the Honourable gentleman in 
a former debate might 3 borne a wide — — it 
would not bear to be conſtrued into a corrupt motive. He re- 
peated that he rejoiced at the happy termination of the buſineſs. 


Right Honourable Mr. HozazT acknowledged that from his 
eſteem for a noble lord he had felt great pain on a former night. 
Art this diſtance of time it was natural that ſome little inaccura- 
cies might occur. Herequeſted him to recolle& whether that re- 
port of the ſtatement which repreſented the ſervants of the 
Crown infifting upon him to ſign a paper for the purpoſe of 
tranſmitting to the Britiſh cabinet was ſtrictly true? 


Mr. Gzoxcz Poxsoxzy explained that he had been requeſt- 


ed to give an anſwer in writing—not to ſign any inſtrument of 
aſſociation. N | | 
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Mr. W. B. PoxsoxsyY roſe to ſay, that he had received from 
Mr. Fitzherbert a letter, in which it was propoſed that gentlemen 
who had voted againſt Adminiftration on the queſtion of the re- 
gency and paſt cenſure, might, if they choſe, come in under an 
amneſty, and every thing was to be perfectly obliviated; this letter, 
However, required a written anſwer, in order to be tranſmitted 
to his Majefty's miniſters in England to aſcertain them how Ad- 
miniſtration was to be ſupported in this country. | 


Right Honourable Mr. GzaTTAan remarked, that the expla- 
nation given by the honourable gentleman was read, the pur- 
port ot what had fallen from him upon a former night, and he 
thought it handſome and proper in him, as miſcpnſtruftions had 
been made. Had the noble lord, however, ſent down any meſ- 
ſage to the Houſe, it would not be read by any perſon without 
being guilty of a breach of privilege. Hedid not know of any 
of the tranſactions of the Houſe, and even if preſent he was 
ſuppoſed to be abſent. He could only proceed by a complaint 
to the body of which he belonged. The honourable member 
had explained only from notions of private reſpe&.- The pro- 
priety of this doctrine was apparent in the preſent inftance, 
which ſhewed the impropriety of perſons not members inter- 
fering with the debates. | 


The Houſe adjourned till Monday next. 


— 


Moxpar, Maxca 12, 1792. 


The SxcxETARY or STATE requeſted the attention of the 
Houſe to a ſubje& which appeared to him to be of conſiderable 
magnitude, as 1t concerned not only the health, but the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of the country. An act of parhament 
had paſſed on this ſubject many years ſince, under which three 
very able profeflors were elected, two of them men of great ce- 
t : x in their profeſſion ;—though the funds were very ample, 
for forty years theſe 1 had produced no advantage 

to the public; which he mentioned without intending the ſmalleſt 
imputation upon the memory of any of thoſe ef 
he failure was occaſioned from the want of clinical lectures, 
by which, in the mean time, the ſchool in Edinburgh had be- 
come the beſt in Europe. This defect was endeavoured to be 
remedied by the two acts of parliament lately brought in upon 
that ſubject; but he found that theſe had been lately omitted. 
From the characters of the preſent profeſſors, who were cer- 
tainly very able men, he hoped that good reaſons would be aſ- 
figned for this omithon. | | 
He defired that nothing that fell from him ſhould be confi- 
dered as the ſmalleſt imputation on any of thoſe gentlemen— 
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but that he thought it his duty to move for a committee to en” 
quire into the execution of thoſe laws, particularly ſo far as 
they related to clinical leftures—which he explained to mean 
lectures given to the ſtudent on that particular caſe, in cofiſe- 
quence of an attendance at the bed-fide of the patient, 


The committee was a ppointed, and ordered to meet on Wed- 
neſday next. | 


Read a third time and paſſed, the bill for the better encourage- 


ment of marines. 


Mr. CnARLITSs O'Nz:r, after ftating the oppreſſion that fre- 
quently reſulted from the facility with which attachments, &c. 
are obtained in county courts, moved leave to bring in a bill for- 
abridging the juriſdiction of county courts. Leave given, and the 
bill was preſented forthwith, and read a firſt time. 


| Read a third time, and paſſed, the Kinnegad road bill. 
Alſo the 1.ough-Erne navigation bill. 4 


A bill from the Lords; to prevent frauds in the collection of 
tolls, being read a firſt time, Wy 


Mr. P. Sur called on the repreſentatives and friends of 
the cities and corporations of the Lindon to pay particular 
attention to this bill—It was calculated, he ſaid, to ſmooth the 
way for proſecution againſt thoſe corporations, and to give in- 
finite trouble to their officers and magiſtrates—He * there- 
fore that the bill would be printed and ſufſicient time given for 
the remote towns to confider it and petition againſt it, if it ſhould 
be thought neceſſary—ten days, he thought, would belittle enough 
for this purpoſe. | | 


The SorLriciror GENERAL thought the bill a good one, and 
ſo ſimple as to be within the obvious comprehenſion of the 
plaineft judgment in the Houſe. Its only object was to enable 
the owner of any goods or merehandize that ſhould be ſeized for 
toll, to apply to the mayor or other magiſtrates of the corpora- 
tion, requiring him to ſignify by a certificate, whether the of- 
ficer ſeizing ated with his concurrence or not? which certifi- 
cate, if the magiſtrate ſhould refuſe to give, it ſhould belawtul to 
join him with the officer in a ſuit at law, and he ſhould be re- 
ſponſible to the complainant. This meaſure he thought highly 
uſeful, for to his own knowledge great extortion had been com- 
mitted by the officers of ſeveral corporations; and when a ver- 
dict had been obtained againſt thoſe officers, they had run away, 
and there was no perſon to be found reſponſible for the miſchief 
that had been done. BE | 
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Mr. PxxNnDzRGAsT Sur ſaid, there were ſeveral articles on 


Which it was {till a diſputed point, whether toll ſhould be paid 


or not— In ſuch it was unreaſonable to require the magiſtrate to 
become reſponſible for the legality of demanding the toll—A 
thouſand inftances might occur in which the magiſtrate could not 
tell what was right ata moment's conſideration. 


Mr. Bowzs DAI was intereſted in the welfare of corpora- 
tions—but thought the principle of the preſent bill ſo fair that 
he could not object to it. | 


Mr. BacwzLL and Sir Ric HARD MusGaave ſpoke in fa- 


vour of the bill. 


Mr. CnAR LES O'NzII I thought it was unneceſſary to conſult 
the corporation on this bill, for it was natural to ſuppoſe they would 
oppoſe it, as tending to make them reſponſible tor acts of op- 
preſſion, the profits of which they may now ſhare without being 
anſwerable for them;—proſecutions for extortion were now of 
no efficacy againſt a corporation, and in many inſtances they per- 
ſevere in demands after a verdict has been obtained againſt them. 
The preſent bill, he obſerved, went not to determine what tolls 
were or were not payable, but merely to fix a reſponſibility for 


| oppreſſive exactions. | | . 


— - 
% 


In the courſe of this converſation, two motions had been 
made—one by Mr. Smith, that the bill be read a ſecond time 
on Saturday next—the other by the Solicitor General, that it be 


 rcad a ſecond time to-morrow.—Oan the firſt a diviſion took 


-- 


* 


- 


— 


place, when there appeared 


© og - 5 Majority 35 


The ſecond reading was then ordered for to-morrow, without a a 


diviſion. 


Sir Joun BTAcavIIRE roſe to make his promiſed ſtatement of 
the Foundling Hoſpital and other charities.— He obſerved that the 
reflure of public buſiñeſs had prevented his bringing it forward 
ooner; 4 reſpect to himſelf, he begged to obſerve, he was 
not an officious intruder, as he plainly ſnewed, but having taken 
up the matter, it was his deſign to perſevere: the croſſes he had 
met in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, only ſent him to further en- 
quiry which had fortified his deſign. The firſt ſtep he took was 
to call for a return of all the children by name, their nurſes 
and pariſh; and for this purpoſe he had ſent into different parts 
pon hec ould depend upon to make inſpection. and he found to 


his ſatisſaction that the officers of the Foundling Hoſpital, jealous 


perhaps of his interference, had for the ſame purpoſe ſent perſons 
of their own—He had called for their reports; the Houſe was 
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in poſſeſſion of both, and he ſhould, in what he had to ſay, 
Judge them by their own ſhowing, by their own ftatement, and 
not by any which others had made. In the yew ſtate of this 
charity, he contended, if a reform was not made, the charity ought 
to be aboliſhed, yet was he free to confeſs he had ſuch a predi- 
lection for ſuch an eftabliſhment' which ſeemed ſo peculiarly 
congenial to our clime—where children naturally are ſo healthy, 
women ſo beautiful, and men fo robuſt, it was a thriving trade, 
that wanted no other aſſiſtance than to be defended from the 
ſpoilers hand, and therefore ought to be cheriſhed. | 
In a political light, which he ſhould firſt ſtate, it appeared 
that the number of children reftored to ſociety upon an average 
for a number of years, amounted to about 1309/7. per annum, 
the expence of the hoſpital exceeded 16,0007, a year, conſe- 
uently the rearing of each child coſt the public above 1100. ! 
$ much for its political value. | 
He muſt now trouble the Houſe with an abſtract of thoſe re- 
turns, not thoſe made by any of the perſons, he had employed, 
but by the officers of the Foundling Hoſpital. He had hoped 
when the fraud appeared to him to beſo much encreaſed, that there 
would have been leſs cauſe for the tears of humanity to flow; 
but he was ſorry to ſay, that the robbery appeared to him to be 
greater, and the murder not lefs: in five pariſhes 2044 children 
were charged as living, and paid by the hoſpital, and yet giving 
them credit for every contingent . in their return, no 
more than 629 could be accounted for; conſequently out of the 
2044 children, there was a deficit of 1415. In other returns, 
where 11 pariſhes have been inſpected, it appears that of 3364 
charged and paid by the public, no .mo;e than 1209 could be 
accounted for; conſequently there was a deficit upon this ſtate- 
ment of 2155; making in both upon an average a deficiency of 
about two-thirds of the numbers charged—conſequently there 
had been a fraud upon the public, committed by whom he did 
not know, to the amount of a great many thouſand pounds a 
year. This was a matter of hi j confideration, but it was not 
the firſt with him—the care of ſuch children as were alive and 
ſhould hereafter be born was his object, and the loſs of them 
he prepay attributed to theſe two caufes—the ridiculous and 


fatal idea of bringing them from the diſtant parts of the country, 
and the horrid ravages of malignant diforder. He ſtated the 


manner in which theſe unhappy infants are tranſmitted to Dub- 
lin, 10 or 12 of them thrown into a kiſh upon a low-back car, 
in ſo ſtrong and pathetic a manner as to affect every perſon in 


the Houſe. We ſhall forbear to mention them here, ſave that 


he ludicroufly called upon his fox-hunting friends, and chal- 

lenged them to ſay, whether in tranſmitting a litter of whelps of 

any favourite hound, better attention would not be ſhewn. 

He adverted to the neceſſity of preventing and not puniſhing 

of evil, that puniſhment _—_—_ to God, that we were war- 
: . 2 
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ranted by no law to inflict the Judgment of death for the greateſt 


crimes which human villainy could commit, fave only as an ex- 
ample to. deter others from doing the like. In times of the rigid 
auſterity of the church, when general infamy was attached to 
the frailty of the beautiful part of our ereation, the horrid crime 
of child murder was a common event; but fince this auſterity has 
ſlackened, and the weakneſs of the ſex been viewed through the 
medium of Chriſtian charity and compaiſion, the abomination of 
ſuch crimes have ſcarce been heard of. On the ſubject of that 
fatal diſorder to which he had been forced too often to allude, 
very, little now remained for him to fay. The propoſition made 
by his right honourable friend the other day, of eſtabliſhing a 
yo. lock hoſpital in the metropolis, had thrown light upon his 
ite; but why the metropolis only? of what avail to a man that 
he ſhould have health in the city of Dublin and meet diſeaſe at 
Kinnegad? It was acknowledged that the peſtilence was ravagin 
the country; that it oughtto be met it became abſolutely _— 
ſary, and to ſhew that necefiity, he mentioned a remedy lately 
adopted by ſome wretches ,too horrid to relate. 

To ſtate theſe evils without propoſing a remedy would be un- 
warrantable in the extreme; thute he had propoſed laſt year 
were, he was' confideat, as far as they went, bighly proper— 
but firſt he begged leave to call the particular attention of his 
Tight hononrable friends on the treaſury bench; a ſaving of ſe- 
verz! thouſand pounds a year would certainly be made out of the 
Foundling Hoſpital reſorm; but this money muſt not merge in 
the public treatury, it mult go to the payment of no. eitablith- 
ment, civil or uncivil; the money would not thrive, no object 
that it touched would proſper. The 32 pieces of filver went to 
the purchaſe of the polters- feld for the burial of ſtrangers; I 
wiſh this to go, (ſays 3ir John Blaquire,) not to the accommoda- 
tion of the dead, but for the preſervation of the living; -my idea 
is to annex to every county infirmary in the kingdom a few 
wards for the reception of thoſe deſerted children, another for 
the reception of bode! perſons, that a ſeparate accommo- 
dation ſhall be made for the inſane, and that a room be devoted 
for difpenſing weekly, or oftener, medicine and advice gratis to 
the poor; that for theſe purpoſes the above favings ſhall be ap- 

lotted or divided among the ſeveral county infirmaries in th 
Langdon, provided the reſpective grand juries ſhall think proper 
to prefent upon themſelves any ſums e amount 
of the above mentioned grants, and which together he was ſatif- 


fied would be more than equivalent to the whole expence.—He 
then thanked the Houſe for the kind and patient attention they 
had given him; and faid, he was diſpoſed entirely to follow their 
wiſhes; he had relieved his conſcience from a very heavy burthen; 
he hoped he had made his peace with God, and ſhould retire to 
his reſt that night without a fear of having it diſturbed with the 
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cries of children yet unborn, or his ſleep viſited with the ſhades 
of thoſe innocent victims who had fallen a ſacrifice to the inat- 
tention (he believed not the criminal inattention) of the public. 


TheCHnaNcEerror of THE ExcHEQUER thought it very ſcan- 
dalous that ſo large a proportion of children ſhould be unac- 
counted for, ard hoped the right honourable baronet would per- 
ſevere in his enquiries till he ſhould find where the abuſe lay.— 
The beft way to do this, he thought, was to follow up particular 
caſes, and then proſecute whomſoever ſhould be found culpable— 
perieverance alone could do this —General principles and general 
ichemes, while they gratify the mind, ſeldom remedy particular 
abuſes. He did not like the right honourable baronet's reaſon- 
ing, when he charged the Foundling Hoſpital with miſuſe of a 
grant of 10,0008. and yet wiſhed to grant more money to other 
boards throughout the kingdom, as if certain they would make a 
better uſe of it. For his part he was always ready to give every 
proper aſſiſtance to plans jounded on humanity, &c. but would 
ever be againſt voting large ſums in the groſs, without knowing 


the ſpecific purpoſes to which thele ſums were to be applied. 


Colonel Hayzs agreed in the ſtatement of Sir John Blaquire, 
relative to the number of children unacccunted for, but ſhewed 
there could not poftibly be any of them made away with, as 
the nurſes were paid only for ſuch children as they produced 
and was ready to concur in any meaſure likely to remedy the 


abuſe. 


Major HozaxT thought it impoſſible but ſome gentlemen 
ſhould be found to inveſtigate minutely into the cauſes of this de- 
ficiency; no doubt could be entertained but there was ſomething 
radically wrong in the ſyſtem—As to the children taken care of 
in the houſe, he had viſited them laſt year, and he could anſwer 
for it, there was not a gentleman whoſe children were better at- 
tended to. Any gentleman who ſhould engage in an enquiry into 
the abuſes complained of, ſhould meet from him every afliftance, 


Mr. GRAY Do roſe to enquire of the right horourable baronet, 
whether he meant to 3 any motion on this ſubject; and 
Mr. B. Cox vx AM and ſeveral other gentlemen ſuggeſted a 
committee of enquiry, Sir JohN BTAGUIERI ſaid, he wiſhed to 
be governed entirely by the opinion of the Houſe; he therefore 
moved, © that a committee be appointed to enquire into the 
| fate and management of the Foundling Hoſpital—and that they 

have power,to call perſons, papers, and records—empowered to 
examine in the moſt ſolemn manner, and to fit notwithſtanding 
any adjournment of the Houſe.” - 


The motion paſſed in the affirmative; and the committee was 
appointed to meet to-morrow, in the Speaker's chamber, 
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Sir Edward Crxorron moved leave to bring in a bill for 
limiting the number of paſſengers on the outſide of ſtage-coaches 
to regulate the conduct of drivers, &c. Leave given. | 


" "en ä — 


—_— 


Tuxspar, Mazxca 13. 1792. 
Read a third time, and paſſed, the Alien mortgage bill. 


wo 
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WepxzsDary, Manxcg 14, 1792. 


The fiſhery bill was read a third time, and paſſed. 


Kilkenny road bill—Bankrupt bill—Arklow mine bill—bill 


for recovery of ſmall debts, and the Maryborough road bill, 
were all read a third time, and paſſed. | 


The bill for allowing further time to qualify, was read a third 
time, and paſſed. | c 


Sir HzxcuLzs Lax AIs HE moved leave to bring in a bill 
to indemnify perſons profeſſing the Popiſh religion who have 
neglected to take the oath of allegiance, &c. of the 13th and 


14th of his preſent Majefty, provided they take thoſe oaths pre- 
vious to the 1 of Auguſt next. 


This bill was preſented forthwith, and was in ſubſtance nothing 
more than à clauſe which had been inſerted in the qualification 
bill, but was withdrawn as being only a temporary meaſure. 

It was read a firſt and ſecond time, and committed for to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Gaar TAN roſe to make his promiſed motion on the ſub- 
ject of the police. Before he ſhould enter into the buſineſs, he 
would lay before the Houſe, a petition relative to it, ſigned by 
citizens of the city of Dublin, in the name and by the authority 
of the inhabitants of ſixteen pariſnes. | 28 

He then proceeded to ſtate the contents of the petition, which 
were in ſubſtance That previous to the year 1786, the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Dublin had enjoyed the right of protectin 
their perſons and property by a guard appointed by themſelves, 
and under the controul and command of the Lord Mayor, and 

other magiſtrates of the city, and that this power was confirmed 
by ſeveral acts of parliament ;—that by the police law they had 
been deprived of this ſalutary power, and a guard had been ap- 
pointed, ſubject to the controul of the miniſter, and indepen- 


* 
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dent of the magiſtrate;—that it appeared, from indubitable evi- 
dence, that this guard had failed 1n every uſeful purpoſe—that 
robbery and murder were as prevalent as they had ever been, and 
that inſtances of both had happened near the ſtands and guard- 
houſes of the watchmen;—that of the enormous ſum levied on 
the citizens for the ſupport of this inſtitution, one half only 
was expended on the men, the other being laid out in reducing 
the magiſtracy to a ſubſerviency on the will of the miniſter, and 
in creating influence. The petition then proceeded to ſtate, that 
the commiſſioners placed at the head of the inftitution had aſ- 
ſumed extraordinary and arbitrary power ;—that the common men 
were armed for the execution, not the protection, of the citi- 
zens:—they therefore prayed that the Houſe, taking the premiſes 
into conſideration, which had been repeatedly proved by the 
fulleſt and moſt credible teſtimony, would be pleaſed to reſtore 
to them their ancient privilege of proteRing themſelves by a 
guard appointed by them, and under their controul. : | 


The petition was received, and read; and on the motion of 


Mr. Grattan, ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. GxArTTAN obſerved, that ſhould he now enter into a 
diſcuſſion of the merits of the inſtitution at large, he was con- 
ſcious he ſhould be heard with a very dull ear; it was however 
abſolutely neceſſary to touch on a few points, to ſhew that the 
complaints of the petition were founded in fact. | 

Twice a committee of the Houſe had been appointed to exa- 
mine into the merits of the inſtitution;—the firſt ſat in 1789— . 
their object was principally to enquire into the expence.—They 
had found and reported theſe expences to be enormous; — 

the conſequence was that in the following year a conſiderable 
reduction was made in the expenditure, The object of the laſt 
committee was to enquire into the effect of the ſyſtem—and be- 
fore that committee a great variety of inſtances were adduced 
which proved the eſtabliſhment to be perfectly inadequate to the 
protection of the lives and property of the citizens. It had been 

aſſerted, - previous to the appointment of that committee, that 
burglaries and robberies had been much leſs frequent in the two 
years previous to 1791, than they had been before that period. It - 
became neceſſary, then, to inveſtigate the truth of this—for if 
the aſſertion was founded, the complaints of the citizens were 
clamour.— The committee, therefore, enquired into facts, and 
they found that burglaries of the moſt atrocious kind had been 
committed, frequently even in the very. vicinity of guard- 
houſes, He then proceeded to ſtate a few of thoſe burglaries 
and robberies, for which we muſt bey leave to refer to the re- 
port of the committee on the police ot laſt ſeſſion. + 

He then adverted to the arrefting of citizens, and detaining 
them in the guard-houſe during the night, though good bail was 
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offered—which bail was refuſed until money was given to the of- 
ficers of the guard, who then accepted the bail and diſcharged 
the priſoner;— thus the inſtitution became an inftrument of ex- 
tortion as well as corruption. —Here alſo he quoted caſes from 
the report to corroborate his aſſertion—for which we refer to 
the report irfelf. | : 
Another complaint was, the inadequacy of the inſtitution to 
the quelling of riots; he inftanced, as a proof, the riot which oc- 
ured at the Speaker's houſe the beginning of laſt year, and 
which the police had been found inadequate to ſuppreſs, though 
a guard had been ſolicited from the watch-houſe of the ey 
and a particular body ſent expreſsly for the purpoſe by Alderman 
Warren. — He mentioned another inſtance, where, on an applica- 
tion for a body of police, it had appeared that of the number ap- 
dointed for the Stephen's-green divifion, there were not leſs than 
hfty-eight at one time deficient and even if the number had 
been complete, they could have dore but little good, as it ap- 
peared from the report that their arms were totally a 
—He recited a ludicrous ſtory of a wager that had been laid by 
a gentleman, that, from Liffey-ftreer to College-green, there 
would not be found one policeman's firelock in order; and the 
fact turned out exactly fo—ſome wanting bayonets—ſome locks 
— come flints, &c. &c. - 
The next charge was, the oppreflive exactions of the officers, 
It appeared, he ſaid, from the report that citizens had been com- 
pelled by the police collectors to pay money exactly con- 
trary to the act of parliament, feveral houſes under 51. a year 
rent having been obliged to pay 18. 6d. in the pound inſtead of 1s. 
—And by the revenue books it had — that chere were 
150 houſes paying licenſe to the commiſſioners of revenue, which 
had not deen returned in the police accounts as paying to them, 
though it had appeared afterwards that the police tax had been 
tevied on thoſe houſes, though the money had not been accounted 


Conſidering theſe inftances as ground fully ſufficient on which 
to reſt his motion, he would trouble the Houſe no further, but 
by moving that they come to the following reſolution : 

5 Reſolved, that in order to render any eſtabliſhment for the 
preſervation of the peace of the city of Dublin effectual, it is 
adviſeable to adopt a plan that ſhall ſecure the cordial aſſiſtance 
of its inhabitants.” 


The ArToxxzy GENERAL ſaid, the charges made againſt 
the police were not ſubſtantiated by the ſmall number of crimes 
which had been obſerved during the fix years of its continuance 
previous to the enquiry ;—fince the eſtabliſhment of the police, 
the city had been in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity, and the in- 
ſtances of miſconduct were fuck ws muſt ever be looked for 
while human nature continues the ſame; and ſome robberies and 
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riots muſt happen if the whole garriſon were to become a night- 


+ watch.—In conſequence of the enquiry into the expence of the 


inftitution, it had been reduced from 20,000). per annum to 
15, 00. from the detection of abuſes, by the enquiry of laſt 
ſeſſion, the attention of the commiſſioners would in like manner 


be directed to prevent them in Re no 2 


defect in the inſtitution had been proved that cou y a re- 
peal of the law, to which this — obviouſly tended ;—he 
therefore moved the queſtion of adjournment. I 


d juſti 


Mr. Cuxxan thought the motion deſerved much more re- 
ſpectful treatment than he perceived it was likely to receive.— 
No gentleman could deny that the inſtitution was univerſally 
odious;—the ſt rongeſt proofs of that odium had been repeatedly 
given—parti-ularly two ſeſſions, ago when the floor of that 
Houſe which was now no more, was covered by the petitions of 
the people againſt this eſtabliſhment to thoſe whom they ſondly 
A their repreſentatives, —The Houſe needed not to fear 
that he would trouble them long on this occafior —he had two 
objects in view when he came into Parliament—either to lay the 
complaints of the country before the legiſlature, and obtain for 
them redreſs —or to convince the people they had nothing farther 
to hope.— The latter of theſe was attained, he ſaid; for if the 
people of Ireland ſtill retain any expectation of relief from thoſe 
miſeries they laboured under, and which had thrown them far be- 
hind any country of Europe—if the people yet entertained any 
ſuch hope as this, they were indeed a beſotted nation.—The pe- 
tition was from ſixteen pariſhes of Dublin, and ſpoke the ſenti- 
ments of the inhabitants at large.— This was to him a ftrong 

argument for treating it with the moſt ſerious attention, —He 
knew, however, 1t would not have equal force with other gen- 
tlemen, and he was equally ſure that any thing he could ſay 
would not make it concluſive, as he was ur able to corroborate it 
by the offer of a penſion or a place —Iſe had not a place bim- 
ſelf, nor had influence enough with the right honourable gen- 
tleman on the other fide, to obtain even a promiſe of one. 


Colonel Braquiztas ſpoke againſt the ori inal motion, wat 
Mr. GzarDon in favour of it, as did allo Sir Micyarr 
CrxomMis. | | 3 70 | 


Mr. GzaTTAawn made an animated reply to the arguments 
adduced by the Attorney General againſt his motion; and being 
called to order by Lord Delvin, for quoting a line of Horace, 
which he confidered as not appoſite to the queſtion, he aſſerted 
his privilege of free diſcuſſion with admirable ſpirit. and bappi- 


Lets. 


= OED 
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The queſtion of adjournment produced a diviſion, when 
there appeared, | | 
| Ayes 53 Noes 24. | | 
Tellers, for the ayes, Captain Burgh and Lord Delvin; for 
the noes, Mr. Graydon and Sir M. Cromie. 


THuxsDar, Marci 15, 1792. 


The Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod appeared at the bar, 
and ſummoned the Houſe to attend his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant in the Houſe of Lords; to which having proceeded, 
the Speaker preſented the money bills for the royal aſſent; and 


at the ſame time addreſſed himſelf to the Lord Lieutenant as 
follows : 


« May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


The Commons of Ireland attend with the ſupplies. 
While they may look back with a conſcious pride to their 
ſpirited and ſucceſsful meaſures for preventing an increaſe of the 
national debt, as one great cauſe of the extenſion of trade, agri- 
culture and manufactures, which has with a rapid and uninter- 
rupted progreſs raiſed this kingdom to a ſtate of proſperity and 
wealth never before experienced in it, they know that the con- 
tinuance of that proſperity would ſoon ceaſe if it were not 
cheriſhed and maintained by our moſt excellent conſtitution, in 
which liberty and order are ſo happily blended that every ſub- 
ject equally enjoys their influence, and feels his perſon, his in- 
duſtry and property, equally and effectually protected by it. 
Its preſervation therefore muſt ever be the great object of their 
care, and there is no principle on which it is . ſo eſſential 
to its preſervation, nor more juſtly dear to their patriotic and 
loyal feelings, than that which has ſettled the throne of theſe 
realms on his-Majeſty's illuftrious houſe; on it, and on the pro- 


viſions for ſecuring a Proteſtant Parliament, depends the Pro- 


teſtant aſcendancy, and with it the continuance of the many 
bleſſings we now enjoy. | | 

„The bills which I hold contain the uſual grants, and I have 
the moſt fincere happineſs in preſenting them to your Excellency, 
whoſe knowledge of the true intereſts of Ireland, and whoſe 
anxiety to promote its wellfare, has been proved to us by the 
firmeſt vigilance, and prudence of your adminiſtration. 

Theſe tupplics are contained i the bills which I have the 
honour of preſenting to your Excellency for the royal aſſent.“ 


The Speaker, with the members, _—_— returned, he informed 
the Me ade his Excellency the Lord Licutenant had given 
the royal aſſent to the money bulls. 8 
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The Right Honourable Mr. HozazT moved the thanks of 
the Houſe to the Speaker, for his ſpeech at the bar of the Houſe 
of Lords, on preſenting the money bills to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant for the royal aſſent; —ſaid, if he were capa- 
ble adequately to expreis his feelings with regard to the right 
honourable perſon in queſtion, or did he believe he had ability 
to convey the ſentiments of the Houſe, he would expatiate fully 
on the ſubject; but as he feared he could not do juſtice to his 
merit, he ſhould content himſelf with ſaying, that if ever that 
chair was filled by a perſon whoſe talents and integrity, whoſe 

ublic and private chan could do honour to lo elevated a 
tion, it was now ſo filled—[A general cry of hear! hear! 


hear! from all ſides of the Houſe.] 


Honourable Mr. Sr EwART (member of the county of Down) 
ſeconded the motion; which paſſed unanimoully. 


After which the Houſe adjourned. 


— ͤ — — 


FRIDAY, MARcH 16, 1792. : 
A committee appointed to conſider the petition of J. Long, 
brewer, ſtating, his being in poſſeſſion of a ſecret which would 
reatly benefit the brewery trade of the kingdom, if generally 
known, reported to the Houſe, by Mr. Burgh, the following 
reſolution : | ; 
That if the brewers of this country were in ammo the 
1 method of brewing, for which he has obtained an 
exclufive patent, it would ꝓrove of material and eſſential advan- 
tage to that manufacture in this kingdom.“ 


. Bat a third time paſſed, the qualification and ſtage- coach. 
ills, | 


On reading the report of the committee on the mail coach 
road bill, | 


Mr. SrZwART (of Killymoon) objected to that clauſe which 

takes from the ſubject the power of traverſing preſentments un- 
der this act, except for damage; it was, he thought, an unneceſ- 
ſary infringement of the conſtitutional privileges of the people, 
enjoyed under the common law, and confirmed by various 
ſtatutes—He therefore moved an amendment tending to pre- 


ſerve to the people, the power of traverſing to preſentments un- 
der this law, as well as in other caſes. 


Mr. Wor r: ſaid, the traverſe to preſentments for roads was 
generally founded an their iuutility: here no ſuch reaſon for tra- 
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verſe could lie, as the roads were already exiſting and no new 
-line was to be ftruck, except for avoiding hills or thortening the 
way—If the power of a negative on the preſentment was left 
with individuals, they would probably exert it wheuſoever they 
themſelves derived no private advantage from the propoſed altera- 
tions —and thus the object of the bill would be truftrated. 

Some converſation took place on the amendment, which was 
finally agrecd to without a diviſion. | | | 
The reports with the amendment, was agreed to, and the bill 
ordered to be engroſſed. | 


SATURDAY, Marc 17,1792. 


The report of the committee on the conſtable bill was pre- 
ſented. —On reading it, 


The Right Honourable Mr. Curr x expreſſed his diſappro- 
bation of it with reſpect to the county he repreſented, as tending 
to induce on it the unneceſſary expence of a police army. 


The ATToxnzy GzxtraAL ſupported the principle of the 
bill as ufeful; he vindicated it from the in ſinuation which had 
been thrown out againſt it, as if it were calculated for a job 
Certainly the conſtables under the bill would be appointed at the 
recommendation of the principal gentlemen of the reſpective 
counties, but he could not conceive that the bill ſhould there- 
fare be charged with giving thoſe gentlemen a job—the men 
muſt be appointed at % recommendation of ſomebody, and it 
was a defireable circumſtance, rather than the contrary, that they 
ſhould be appointed at the inſtanee of gentlemen who would na- 


turally con ſider themſelves reſponfible for the proper diſcharge 
of their duty. | 


The Honourable Mr. SrZWART wiſhed the bill ſhould be 
poſtponed until next ſeſſion; —introduced as it was at the cloſe 
of x an ſeſſion, it had not been confidered by gentlemen with ſuf- 
ficient attention, nor had they had time toconſult the ſentiments 
of their conſtituents on it.— The approaching aflizes would give 
them an opportunity of knowing how far it met the approbation 
of thoſe who were to be affected by it; and if the bill was likely 
to be an uſeful one, gentlemen would come prepared in the next 


ſeſſion to give it effective ſupport, 


Sir Ricnenů Muscravs appearing diſinclined to agree to 
the poſtponing of the bill, | 


Mr. Sr zwar moved that the county of Down be excepted. 
Agreed to. | | 


9 * 
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Mr. HAN Deck moved that the county of Weſtmeath be ex- 
cepted. ö 


The motion was oppoſed by Sir JohN BLAGGUIERE, and ne- 
gatived. | e 6 


Mr. Worr xz moved that the clauſe for accoutering the con- 
ſtables be withdrawn, but at the inſtance of ſome gentlemen he 
modified his motion to an amendment—allowin 1 proviſion 
of accoutrements, © provided the expence of the Bo ſhould not 
exceed forty ſhillings once in eight years.“ 


A member obſerved that this charge for accoutrements was 
exorbitant ;—a firelock and bayonet, he ſaid, might be purchaſed 
in Birmingham for twenty ſhillings, and a ſoldier prelerved his 


firelock frequently for more than twelve years, and ſometimes 
for twenty. 


At the motion of Sir Jo#n BTAcauiRER the words © twelve 


years, were inſerted in the room of © eight years.” 


Mr. Worx = ſuggeſted whether it would not be more eligible 
to withdraw the numerous exceptions of particular counties with 
which the bill is clogged, and to limit its duration to one or two 
years, by way of experiment—at the end of which time the bill 
might be made perpetual if it ſhould be found uſeful, or diſcon- 
tinued in toto. 1 | 

The idea not meeting the concurrence of thoſe gentlemen 
whoſe counties had been excepted, he made no motion. 

He however took occaſion to retract the oppoti fion he had made 
on the preceding night to the exception of the county of Kildare, 
from the operation of the bill; he. was apprehenſive, on re- 
flection, that the expence the bill would neceffarily induce 
might be an inconvenience to the county,” © © | x 

On a motion therefore, for that purpoſe, the county of Kildare 
was excepted. | 

The report with the amendments were agreed to, and the bill 

ad a third time, and paſſed. „ | | 


Major Hos AR moved that the Houſe, at its riſing, adjourn to 
Thurſday next. Agreed to. | Set 


On the motion of Mr. GRAT TAN, the bill for diminiſhing the 
high price of coals, was read a third time. 


The Right Honourable Mr. Currx moved a clauſe, * that 
2 contained in the bill ſhould be conſtrued to extend to 


With coals.” 


contractors for ſupplying his Majeſty's garriſons, in this kingdom, 
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This clauſe being adopted without oppoſition, 


Alderman Waxzztx moved a ſimilar one, in favour of con- 
tractors in general, founded on the neceſſity of ſeveral public 
offices—Police offices and guard-houſes, for inftance—and manu- 
ſacturers, being ſupplied by contract. | 


Mr. GxAr TAN roſe to oppoſe this clauſe, as it went directly to 
continue the evil the bill was meant to remedy—the frauds and im- 
Poſition of coal factors.—If this clauſe were adopted, every fac- 
tor would become a contractor, and thus evade the proviſions of 
the law.— He ſaw no reaſon why public offices and manufactures, 
however extenſive, might not be ſupplicd in the ſame manner 
as the houſes of noblemen—but if, for their ſakes, contractors 
were excepted, the efficacy of the bill was deſtroyed. —In the 
formation of the bill he had conſulted the merchants of this city; 
the proviſions of the bill were framed by them after a month's 
conſideration ; and carefully examining the coal factors; and the 
bill itſelf was drawn up by the Recorder—it had therefore met 
every degree of caution necefſary.— The clauſe propoſed was 
unneceſſary and pernicious, and as ſuch he would oppoſe it. 


Mr. GxarDox concurred in the opinion and oppoſition of 


Mr. Grattan. | 
The Houſe divided oa the clauſe. 


For receiving it, ayes 25 WE 

Aga ii ſt it 8 | 7 15 5 Majority 10 

Tellers, for the ayes, Alderman Warren and Mr. Cuffe; 
forthe noes, Mr. Graydon and Mr. Finlay. e 

Ih be bill then paſſed. as 


2———— 


| Moxpar, Mazxcua 26, 1792. 


The Houſe met according to adjournment (from the 17th,) 
and received a meſſage from the Lords, with the bill for prevent- 
ing the exceſſive price of coals in the city of Dublin, with 
_ amendments; one of which went to empower the Barons of the 

Exchequer to diminiſh, at diſcretion, ſome of the fines impoſed, 
by che bill. | = Np 


The SpzAaxrxx roſe and ſaid, he believed it would be unne- 
ceſſary to inform the Houſe, that ſome of theſe amendments 
were of ſuch a nature that they could not be agreed to by the 
Houſe, without a dereliction of its eftabliſhed' uſage and privi- 

lege, as they went to alter clauſes levying money on the ſubjeck. 
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He then read the clauſe above mentioned, relative to the dimi- 


nution of the fines at the diſcretion of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, 


Mr. Foxzzs ſaid, he believed there could not be any dif- 
ference of opiuion on this point—nothing could be more evident 
than that the bill ought to be e . Wah reſpect to the 
right honourable gentleman [Mr. ney who had introduced 
the bill, and who was not now preſent, he was authoriſed-to ſay, 
that though the right honourable ge..tleman conceived the bill 
to be of very conſiderable importance to the city of Dublin, yet. 
he would be the firſt man to move for its rejection, if the amend- 
ments which had been made in it ſhould be thought, in the moſt 
remote degree, to trench on the privileges of that Houſe. 


Major HoBART moved, that the amendmeats ſhould be taken 
into conſideration on the 1ft of Auguſt. 


Several members calling for a motion to reject the bill ex- 


plicitly, a 


The SpEAEK TR ſaid, that no queſtion relative to the bill ex- 
cept that on the amendments, could now come before the Houſe; 
it was therefore the manner in which they ſhould aiſpoſe of the 
amendments that muſt determine the fate of the bill. 


Mr. Coox x ſaid, that the uſual way to diſpoſe of a bill in 
which inadmiſſible amendments had been made was, to poſtpone 
the conſideration of the amendments to a period at which it was 
likely the Houſe ſhould not fit;—by which means the bill was 
virtually rejected. 3 þ ; 


The queſtion on poſtponing the conſideration of the amend: 
mends to the iſt of Auguſt being put, it was agreed to unani- 
mouſly. _ 4 i , | 


Sir EDWARD NEWENHAN ſaid, he had a motion to pro- 
poſe, to the merits of which he found himſelf unable to do juſ- 
tice; he was convinced, however, that there was not a man in 
that Houſe, or in the kingdom, who would not moſt heartily 
agree to it.— He then entered into an eulogium on the conduct 
of the Speaker, from the time of his election to the chair, to 
the preſent period—he expatiated on the warm, watchful, and 

roper attention, which he had at all times ſhewn to preſerve 
inviolate the privileges of that Houſe, exemplified in his recent 
conduct on a bill now before them, [the coal bill] and ſpoke 
in terms of warm approbation of the impartiality with which 
he had on every occaſion attended to the members—It muſt be 
a peculiar felicity, he obſerved, ta him [the Speaker] to have 
filled the chair under an adminiſtration ſuch as the preſent, 
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under whoſe auſpices many ſalutary laws had been enacted, and 


a large body of our ſellow- ſubjects indulged with very con- 
ſiderable privileges, under whom, too, this kingdom had wit- 


neſſed what had never occurred under any. adminiſtration fince 


 1753—a redundancy in her treaſury.— The motion he meant to 


propoſe he had not communicated toany gentleman in the Houſe, 


as was uſual, in order to ſecure a ſecond, becauſe he was convinced 
he __— be ſeconded by every member preſent. —He then 
moved, a | 


» . 


_ «That the thanks of the Houſe be preſented to the Right Ho- 


nour able _ Foſter, their Speaker, for the very eminent ſer- 


vices he had rendered'to that Houſe, and the nation, fince his 
election to the chair.” | is 

. The motion was agreed to nem. con. | | 

A motion was then made, and agreed to, for an addreſs to the 
Lord Lieutenant, praying that he would be pleaſed to confer 


ſome high eccleſiaſtical dignity on the Honourable and Reverend 


W. Knox, as a reward for his ſervices as chaplain of that 


Houſe. 


Os the motion of Major Hozaxr, the Houſe then adjourned 


to the 18th day of April next. 


nn 
Wioxksnar, APRIL 18, 1792. 
s 23 


The Houſe being met, purſuant to adjournment, 


Sir Jonn Bracquirt preſented the report of the committee 
appointed to examine into the ſtate of the Foundling Hoſpital. | 
He obſerved, that this report was not ſo ſatisfactory as the 
committee could have wiſhed, owing to the difference between 
the evidence which had been produced before them this year and 
the laſt. Some part of this contradictory evidence he ſtated. 
Laſt year it had — aſſerted by the evidence, that there were 
2500 children at nurſe this year it appeared by ſeveral wit- 
neſſes. that there were not 1400. Laſt year the ex pences of the 


eſtabliſhment were ſtated at 16000): per annum ;—this year at not 


more than 1 2000l. The difference be. ween theſe two laſt ſtate- 
ments, he ironically obſerved, might be accounted for by a cir- 


cumſtance which had tranſpired, and that was the omiſſion out 


the accounts of a very large ſum due by the hoſpital, be- 
5 the bill was preſented three days after the — of the 


year. If the Houſe ſhould think with him, that ſome ſerious 


Keps ſhould be taken to prevent the abuſes which exiſted in this 
— he was perſectly ready to follow them in any mea- | 
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ſure they ſhould think proper. He concluded by moving that 
the report be printed. | | 


Hon. DENIs Bxownz ſeconded the motion—he obſerved 
that of all the accounts he had ever read or-heard of, whether of 
Eaft Indian or Weſt Indian cruelty, thoſe inftances of cruelty 
which the report contained were the moſt extravagant. He was 
ſorry the advanced period of the ſeſſion prevented the Houſe 
from taking any ſtep in this buſineſs at preſent, but he truſted 
the publication of this report would prevent the repetition of 
theſe cruelties in the interval before the next ſeſſion, at which 
time he hoped a ſerious inquiry would be taken up. | 


The report was ordered to be printed, 


The Ar TrORNIY GENERAL roſe, and having alluded to the 
vote of the Houte of the 22d of February laſt, by which his 
Majeſty's Attorney General was ordered to proſecute James 
Napper Tandy, for having ſent a challenge to a member of that 
Houle, for words by him ſpoken in debate, he ſaid he confidered 


it his duty to obey this order. To enable him to do ſo, he would 


move, that John Toler, Eſq; Right Hon. James Cuffe, and 
Richard Grace, Eſq; be enjoined to make depoſition before a 
magiſtrate of what they knew r that affair.“ Thoſe 
gentlemen, he was informed, could give ſuch evidence as would 
enable him to obey the order of the Houſe with effect. And 
if thoſe depoſitions ſhould be made, he would certainly proceed 
in the — when the Courts ſhould fir. The crime with 
which Mr. Tandy was charged was one of the moſt dangerous 
kind, and ſuch as every man in the kingdom ſhould - contribute 
to bring to juſtice, It was a violation 2 the molt valuable pri- - 
vilege of that Houſe—and the privileges of that Houſe were the 
privileges of the people—and the law of the land; when thoſe 
rivileges were gone, and the freedom of debate was no longer 
held ſacred, the conſtitution itfelf muſt ſoon follow. 
He was ſorry, he ſaid, that a prorogation muſt ſo ſoon take 
place, as libels ſo daring had lately made their appearance as 
could not be tolerated, unleſs the Houſe were ready to give upevery 
valuable privilege they poſſeſſed. The preſent, however, was not 
a time for taking notice of theſe particularly; . the time which 
the Houſe was to fit was too ſhort—but he wiſhed jt to be known 
that thoſe daring publications ſhould not paſs without animad- 
_ verſion; the firſt week of the enſuin {tion he hoped the 
Houſe would proceed with firmneſs _ wifdom to affert their 


own Gynity, and treat as they deſerved theſe in famous produc- 
tions which tended to make men looſe the very bands of ſociety. . 
—He then mentioned, particularly, a publication which ap- 


peared in ſeveral of the public papers, ſigned Theobald Wolte 
Vor. XII. * | | 
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Tone, n e to be reſolutions of a ſociety calling them- 
D m 


ſelves United Iriſhmen, the Hon. Simon Butler in the chair. In 
that libel it had been aſſerted, that the Houſe had acted illegally, 
and that they had violated the liberties of N Wen ew 
not who was the author of this atrocious libel, but it were bet- 
ter for the Houſe to abdicate their authority at once, he ſaid, 
than ſuffer themſelves to be inſulted with impunity.—Another 
of theſe libels, had appeared in the Dublin Evening Poſt, 
in which it had been afferted, that the Houſe of Commons 
were © oppreſſors of the people.” The Houſe, he was confi- 
dent, would never ſuffer ſuch publications to paſs unnoticed, but 


would at the commencement of the enſuing ſeſſion vindicate 
themſelves. - 


The queſtion being put on the motion, it paſſed nem. con. 


The Artoxnsy GENERAI. 2 and ſaid, that he had 
= to mention one circumſtance, which he would be ſorry to 


ſs in filence. A proclamation had been HTued-by his Excel- 

eney, perfectly conſiſtent with the law of the land, enjoining 

- nothing illegal, and ted on precedent, offering a reward for 
| the apprehenfion of Mr. Tandy; under this proclamation, he 
heard, Mr. Tandy had been arreſted, and that the magiſtrates 
before whom he had been brought, had thought proper, be knew 

not on what grounds, to ſuffer him to go at large.— This was a 


circumſtance, which, he hoped, would alſo be taken proper notice 
of at a future day. 


Mr. Sr xAx RR informed the Houſe that Mr. Tandy, had been 
retaken under the order of the Houſe that morning, and was 
now in the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms. 


The Ar TONY GINZNAL moved, © that Mr. Tandy be 
brought to che bar; which being agreed to, and Mr. Tandy 
appearing at the bar in cuſtody ſhortly after, 

The Sr RAR ERA proceeded to interrogate. 


a SPEAKER. Did you ſee an order from this Houſe, for takin 
you into cuſtody for a breach of privilege ? 


Mr. Taxvy. I did. 8 | | 
SAR ZA. Did you obey that bet 

Mr. Tax pT. I was taken into cuſtody, 

Sr aK ER. Did you then eſcape out of cuſtody ? | 
NI. Taxvr. I am in cuſtody, that I conſider to be illegal. 


- 
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SrrAx R [interrupt him] - Give a direct anſwer Did you 
eſcape out of cuſtody? > 


Counſellor S#zz1DANn roſe—He had ſeen a proclamation, he 
ſaid, enjoining all his Majeſty's hogs ſubjects to apprehend 
James Napper Tandy—and the crime {pecified in this paper, pur- 
porting to be a proclamation (for he wiſhed to believe for the 

onour of the government of this country, that it was a ſpurious 
production) was, that Mr. Tandy had eſcaped from the cuſtody 
of the Serjeant at Arms.—Now the queſtion propoſed from the 
chair, tended to make Mr. Tandy criminate himſelf;—and he 
conceived that here, as in every court of juſtice, no man was 
bound to anſwer queſtions that might tend to eftabliſh his own 
guilt.—If the citizen at the bar, therefore, would take his advice, 
he would not anſwer the queſtion propoſed. 


TheArTornzty GENERAL ſaid, he conceived the honourable 
member's objection to the queſtion, was ill-founded.—If Mr. 
Tandy conceived the queſtion would tend to criminate himſelf, he 

might object to it—but it would remain for the Houſe to de- 
| termine how they ſhould act in conſequence of that refuſal, 


The SyeAxEex ſaid, he thought it unneceſſary to inform Mr. 
Tandy, that he was not bound to anſwer queſtions that might 
tend to criminate him. — Had he thought any honourable mem- 
ber could poſſibly have objected to the queſtions he had propoſed 
to Mr. Tandy, he ſhould have called on the Houſe to dire& him 
what queſtions he ſhould aſk. He would now wait till the Houſe 
ſhould thus dire& him. — n 


The ATTorxney GenerAL then moved, that the Speaker 
ſhould demand of Mr. Tandy, © whether he had eſcaped out of 
cuſtody ?”? 


This being agreed to unanimouſly, the Syraxer propoſed the 
queſtion to Mr. Tandy, who replied, that he was in cuſtody, 
which he conſidered to be illegal, and unconſtitutional. The 
SrzAx ER interrupting him, and requiring a direct anſwer, Mr. 
Tandy ſaid, „he would anſwer no interrogatories which he was 
not bound to anſwer by the law of the land.“ | 


The ATTorxnty GENERAL roſe, and ſaid, Mr. Tandy con- 
feſſed that he had been taken into cuſtody by an officer of the 
Houſe ; he refuſed to anſwer, whether he had eſcaped from that 
cuſtody ; the evidence of their officers, however, on a former day, 
had eſtabliſhed the fact; he therefore moved, that © James Nap- 

per Tandy be committed to Newgate.” - 
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The motion was ſeconded by the Honourable DRAis Browne, 
who expatiated, for ſome time, on the enormity of Mr. Tandy's 
offence. —lt paſſed nem. con. 


Mr. GzavDon roſe to ſay a few words relative to the combina- 
tion bill, againſt which ſo much had been ſaid in another place.— 
He vindicated the bill from the aſperſions which had been made 
on it, ſhewed the proviſions of it to have been a law in this king- 
dom, with reſpect to four-fifths of the manufacturers, ſince the 
reign of Queen Anne ; and concluded by declaring, that what. 
ever were its merits or demerits, to him only they ſhould be im- 
puted, as no other gentleman whatſoever was concerned with 
him 1a the framing of it. 


The Uſher of the Black Rod then appeared, with a meſſage 
from his Excellency to the Houſe of Commons, . ſignifying his 
pleaſure, that they ſhould immediately attend his Excellency in 
the Houſe of Peers.—The Commons being come thither ac- 
cordingly, his Excellency gave the royal aſſent to thirty public 
and one private bill. FE 8 


His Excellency was then pleaſed to make the following ſpeech: 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
&« The diſpatch you have given to the national buſineſs enable: 


me to cloſe the ſeſſion, and te relieve you from further atrendance 
in Parliament. . x 

„ SGentlemn of the Houſe of Commons, 

% His Majeſty commands me to thank you for the ſupplies 
you have voted for the public ſervice; you may depend upon 
their faithful application to the purpoſes for which they were 
granted. | | I 


&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


c“ J have his Majeſty's commands to expreſs his approbation 
of the wiſdom that has guided your proceedings during the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion, eſpecially in the liberal indulgences you have afforded 
to your Roman Catholic brethren, by eſtabliſhing the legality of 
intermariage, by admitting them to the profeſſion of the law, and 
the benefits of education, and by removing all reſtrictions upon 
their induſtry in trade and manufactures. 3 
4 Your knowledge of the true intereſts of your country is 
plainly marked in the meaſure you have adopted, for carrying in- 
to effect a reciprocal preference in the corn trade with Great Bri- 
tain, a ſyſtem beneficial to both countries, and peculiarly advan- 
tageous to the agriculture of Ireland, that ſource of your wealth 
and proſperity. The further ſteps you have taken to check the 
immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and your wiſe regulations 
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for the charitable inſtitutions, prove your attention to the intereſts 
of the lower orders of the people. | 

& I ſhall firmly rely on your cordial co-operation for the ſup. 
port of public order, and the enforcing obedience to the laws, by 
which alone the fruits of national induſtry can be ſecured ; and 
when you reflect upon the flouriſhing reſources, the encreafing 
wealth and unexampled proſperity of the country, you will not 
fail to impreſs upon the minds of the people, that the mainte- 
nance of our free and happy conſtitution, will enſure the conti- 
nuance of theſe invaluable bleſſings.” 


And then the Lord Chancellor declared that it was his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure, that this 
Parliament be prorogued to Monday the 18th day of 
June next. 
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